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PREFACE. 


WE are not aware, since we last addressed our readers, that 
any event of such literary importance has taken place, or any work 
in art of such peculiar merit has been published, as to demand 
from us a separate consideration. The stream of knowledge keeps 
flowing on, and the very silence and steadiness of its course, shews 
its freedom from impediments. This is the situation in which we 
may expect to find literature after it has been long established in a 
country, and has been freed alike from the trammels of power and 
the fatal influence of superstition and bigotry. Great works first 
appear—the produce of original and powerful minds—containing 
bold and rapid outlines of the various provinces of knowledge: 
the ingenuity of later times is employed in filling up the original 
sketches, completing the vigorous but rude designs, and correcting 
and supplying the omissions and imperfections, from later sources 
of information. This we take to be the present state of our li- 
terary progress; and the establishment of our numerous societies, 
each appropriated to some particular line of inquiry, shows the 
presumed advantage to be drawn from their formation; while the 
success which has attended them, is fully evinced in the rapid 
progress they have made, and the numerous rivals they have called 
forth. This proves that, though the first achievements in science 
and ‘art are made by one mind, the completion must be owing to 
the combination of many. But to be effective, it is necessary 
that exertion should be duly regulated and confined within due 
limits. He who attempts too much, will probably fail in all. We 
therefore have considered it wise, to adhere, as much as possible, 
to our original plan; or if we have deviated from it, it is rather in 
the line of contraction than of expansion: for when our Magazine 
was first founded, many institutions of science and societies of art 
and literature were in their infancy, and possessed no peculiar and 
appropriate channels of public communication. So that. much in- 
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formation passed through our pages, which is now conveyed in its 
own more direct and exclusive line. Nor is this a point to be 
viewed, without feelings of satisfaction: as all useful learning, like 
a well-constituted state, will flourish most amidst the prosperity 
of all around it. We have an ample supply of direct information 
in our own pages ; and, like our rivals, we profit indirectly from the 
general progress of knowledge; nor do we fear lest the sources of 
our investigations should fail, while we possess the zealous co- 
operation of our present contributors, and the patronage of many 
new and enlightened correspondents and friends. 





E PLURIBUS UNUM. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


One of our correspondents wishes to be 
informed, from what writer the French 
extract on the Treaty of Westphalia in 
Gent. Mag. 1821, April, p. 319, is taken ? 
Or, if that cannot be pointed out, can the 
information contained in that passage be 
supplied from any other writer ? 

The Rev. Irvin Exter, author of the 
History of Belvoir Castle, informs us that 
the portrait of Chaucer in that mansion, 
which he still judges to be of considerable 
antiquity, isnot painted in oi/ (as inad- 
vertently stated in our Oct. number, p. 
370, note) .but in crayons. Since our 
note was written, we have seen a fac-simile 
from the original in the British Museum, 
in Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘ Dresses and Decorations 
of the Middle Ages.”’ 

C. W. asks for information respecting 
the descendants of Odardus de Logis, who 
was baron of Wigton, in Cumberland, in 
the time of Henry I., and who, according 
to Camden, founded the Church there. 

O. O. asks whose son was Robert Cha- 
worth; whose daughter married Sir Nicho- 
las Wilford, (Maitland writes it Wyfforde) 
Lord Mayor of London in 1450; and also 
the names of the father and mother, 
grandfather and grandmother of the said 
Robert: Chaworth? He has examined 
Thoroton's Pedigree of Chaworth, under 
Annesley, but can find nothing relating 
to him, nor yet from the Pedigrees in the 
College’ of Arms. 

M. A. L. will feel obliged to any reader 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine for notices 
respecting Anthony St. Leger, Esq. of 
Slindon, co. Sussex, of whose will, dated 
6 Oct.. 1539, and proved at Chichester, 
the following is an abstract. ‘* Anthony 
Sentleger, Esquyer. My body to be 
buried in the church of Slyndon ‘ before 
the pict® of o’r Lady.’ I bequeath ‘ to the 
church of Slyndon a basin and ewer of 
pewter. To the mother church of Pagham, 
xx‘, To the cathedral church of Chiches- 
ter, xx’, and they to haue for my soll a 
solempne masse ther. I will haue xx" 
prists to say masses, dirige, at the day of 
my buriall, and eu’y of them to have viii". 
To the repairs of Houghton brige, x*. To 
Antony Sentleger, my leases and lands in 
Slyndon, and xx", and fyfty shelings in 
money to by hym a black gowne and cote, 
and xl’ in mony to by his wif a gowne of 
black.?’’? Among the witnesses is Sir 
Anthony Seyntleger, Knyght (of the Gar- 
ter, Lord Deputy of Ireland, temp. Hen. 
VIII., and an active agent in the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries.) M.A. L. is not 
aware of any previous settlement of the 
family in Sussex, and, as the testator ap- 


pears to have died sine prole (unless in- 
deed the Anthony S. named in the will 
was his son), it is probable that the con- 
nection of the family with the county 
ceased on the death of this individual, 
who, doubtless, belonged to the house of 
the Viscounts Doneraile. Cartwright 
makes no mention of him. 

Sussexiensis begs leave respectfully 
to suggest to the Registrary of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge the propriety of 
publishing a new edition of the Graduati 
Cantabrigienses. The last edition of this 
very useful book of reference was published 
with great care and ability, in 1823, by 
the late amiable and highly esteemed 
Registrary, Wm. Husler, Esq. M.A., 
Fellow of Jesus Coll. ; and when it is con- 
sidered how large a number of Degrees 
has been annually conferred since that 
time, the necessity of such a republication 
will be at once apparent. The edition of 
1823 begins from the year 1659, but in 
any future edition it would be highly de- 
sirable, for the purposes of biographical 
inquiries, that the work should be carried 
much higher, in fact, as far as any writ- 
ten records remain in the Archives of the 
University, of Degrees having been con- 
ferred. 

Cypwe tt says, as J. R. enquires for 
any account of the family of Robertson, of 
Strowan, in Perthshire, [ would refer him 
to Mr. Napier’s ‘‘ Life and Times of 
Montrose,’’ where some scattered notices 
may be found. It is there mentioned (p. 
267), that ‘‘ the very day after he declared 
himself (in the Highlands) he was joined 
by eight hundred men of Athol, including 
the gallant Robertsons, commanded by 
the tutor of Strowan, the brother-in-law 
of young Inchbrakie,’’ Patrick Graham, 
Montrose’s cousin. At p. 401 occurs a 
letter to this person, where we are in- 
formed in a note, that he was Donald 
Robertson, and ‘‘ one of Montrose’s most 
faithful and efficient colonels throughout 
these wars.’’ Mr. N. adds, that the com- 
missions to him are yetextant. Atp. 298 
Mr. N. specifies some information he has 
received, concerning the battle of Inver- 
lochy, from James Robertson, Esq., ‘a 
lineal descendant of the tutor of Strowan, 
who led the Atholmen upon that occasion.” 

The reply of Cypwe11 to J. R. is again 
unavoidably postponed. 

The communication of MisERRIMUS 
is very acceptable to the party to whom it 
was addressed, and he is requested to con- 
tinue his assistance. 

Dec. p. 562, line 1 of col. 2, for East 
Retford, read East Hendred, 


SER, 
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GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 


WORDSWORTH. Poems or tHe Fancy. Poems OF THE IMAGINATION. 


FEW readers of English poetry can be ignorant of the distinction 
which the poet, whose name we have placed at the head of this article, 
endeavours to establish between the Fancy and the Imagination—as 
faculties or powers of the human mind: and some have perhaps exercised 
their critical perspicacity in attempting to ascertain with what consistent 
accuracy the poet, in the composition of the poems, arranged under the 
heads respectively of these two supposed faculties, may have observed his 
own distinction. 

For our own parts, we must candidly confess, however the confession 
may derogate from our pretensions to a nice perception and lively sensi- 
bility, that if we had not chanced to entertain some long-cherished precon- 
ceptions of our own upon the classification of poetical imagery, we should 
have been so satisfied with the beauties so profusely scattered through 
these poems, and our minds so absorbed in the contemplation of them, 
that we should have cared little to investigate, whether they were intended 
by their author to be considered as the progeny of the one faculty or the 
other. 

In the course of our brief dissertation, we shall have occasion to preseut 
(to the no small gratification, we doubt not, of many readers of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, ) some few choice specimens of the passages with 
which we have been more particularly delighted. 

That elegant and ingenious writer, Mr. Dugald Stewart,* appears, to 
have been the first who, in modern days, proposed to place the Fancy and 
the Imagination over separate provinces, and to assign to each a peculiar 
jurisdiction. The professor, after a lapse of about forty years, was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Taylor,t of Norwich ; who, without animadverting upon the 
refined speculation of Mr, Stewart, expounds to us a discrimination of his 
own. It is very remarkable—that this latter experiment is cited and 
commented upon by the Port, while the former, though an earlier and 
more elaborate effort, is not even referred to, and was, not improbably, 
either forgotten or unknown. If the Porr had taken into his consideration 
the opinions of the Professor, he would, it may be believed, have found no 
occasion to start the objection, which he urges in limine against those of 
Mr. Taylor, viz. that the author’s mind “ was enthralled by etymology.” 
Objections of this kind are too frequently intended (though they cannot 
here be suspected of being so) to supersede the trouble of a more careful 
and minute examination, and also to mark the mind of the individual, 
against whom they may be advanced, with the character of being too 
partial and limited in its views to deserve any greater share of attention. 
For our own parts, however, we should not be discouraged by any fear of 
a similar imputation from resorting to etymology, and availing ourseives 
of its assistance, if it would serve our purpose so to do, uor shall we, at 





* Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, ch, v. 
7 English Synonyms discriminated. ° 
’ 
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any other time, when we think we can derive from it any advantage to 
the inquiries upon which we may be engaged. 

Reverting to the supposition of Mr. Stewart's originality, it may be 
observed, in confirmation of it, that Dr. Reid, who is to be considered, 
though of a different university, to have been the prelector of Scotch 
moral and metaphysical philosophy, expressly states, that what he deno- 
minates the ImacinaTion, was formerly called the Fancy, or Puantasy : 
and he suggests no change in the usage. Dr. Akenside introduces his 
eloquent poem on the Pleasures of Imagination, with an address to “ in- 
dulgent Fancy,” and in the progress of his work the names are inter- 
changed, as it suited the taste or convenience of the author. Addison had 
before him, in his admirable essays under the same title, used the two 
names indiscriminately. 

It is not at all necessary for our instant purposes to enter into a dis- 
course on the doctrines maintained by sects of antient Greek philosophers 
with respect to Fancy, or Fantasy. The word (®avracca) was, together 
with the philosophy of Greece, transferred to Rome by Cicero ; but he 
renders it into Latin, not by Imaginatio, so long recognised by us as its 
synonym, but by Visum; and Quintillian by Visto. Imaginatio does not 
appear to have acquired in its native soil that ‘ philosophical import ” 
which has been bestowed upon its English descendant, but it becomes 
common in “ that golden volume, not unworthy of the leisure of Tully 
or Plato,” the Consolatio of Boethius.* It had probably acquired a current 
conversational familiarity in the English language long before the transla- 
tion of this volume lad been contemplated by the venerable Father of 
English Poetry; but we may very plausibly pretend that the pen of 
Chaucer enrolled it in our vocabulary in all the philosophic dignity with 
which he found it invested in the original Latin. It must not be omitted 
that Alfred, “ the most glorious of English Kings,” had before translated 
the writings of the Roman senator and consul into the Anglo-Saxon of his 
own time. 

It will be interesting, and may be instructive to our more curious 
readers, if we give them an opportunity of learning in what philosophic 
acceptation this same word, now so variously interpreted,t was thus intro- 
duced to the acquaintance of the English scholar. 

Boethius was an Eclectic, and endeavoured to combine the philosophy 
of Plato with that of Aristotle.t And, agreeably to the system which it 
was his ambition to construct, he severally explains the four terms— 
Sensus, Imacinatio, Ratio, and Intellectus. (Lib. v. Pr. 4.) 

Sensus enim figuram in subjecta materia constitutam; Imacinatio 
vero solam sine materia judicat figuram: ‘ For the Wir§ (Sensus) com- 
prehendeth without the figure (of the body of man) that is wnstablished || 





* Gibbon. 

+ Johnson has (suo more) eight interpretations of the noun Fancy, and four of 
Imagination: and (suo more) he says, Fancy, 1. Imagination; and Imagination, 
1. Fancy. Webster has nine of Fancy, and five of Imagination. His first of the 
verb ‘ to imagine,”’ is, to form a notion or idea in the mind; to fancy. We can 
imagine, he adds, the figure of a horse’s head united to a human body. In this sense, 
Fancy is the more proper word. And in the New English Dictionary, it is said that 
to the Fancy, as distinguished from IMAGINATION, may be ascribed the province 
of personifying, and of investing the personification with the qualities of real beings, 
supplied by memory or imagination. 

+ Brucker, v. iii. p. 525. 

§ And so the old expression, ‘‘ Bless your Five Wits,’’ i. e. Senses. 

|| The original is constitutam, which requires us to explain unstablished, to mean 
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in the matter subject. But the Imacinarion comprehendeth only the 
figure without the matter. Reason,” continues the old Bard, “surmounteth 
Imagination, and comprehendeth, by universal looking, (universali consid- 
eratione,) the common Speces ; * but the eye of Intelligence (inTELLECTUS) 
is higher, for it surmounteth the enuironning (ambitum) of the universitie 
(universe), and looketh over that by pure subtilty of thought.” 

And afterwards, in fuller description :— 

“* IMaGiNnaTION, albeit so that it taketh of wit (ex sensibus visendi), the 
beginning to seen and formen the figures, algates, although that wit ne 
were not present, yet it enuironneth and comprehendeth all things sensible, 
not by reason sensible of deeming, but reason imaginative.” (Non sensi- 
bili, sed imaginaria ratione judicandi.) 

In these passages, which exhibit some of the earliest efforts in the 
English language to stammer out the accents of philosophy, the word 
Imaginatio is used as the name of a power of the mind ; it is the Imagina- 
tion,—literally, from the original ; but in a subsequent passage, our country- 
man,—as if in apprehension of failing to express the true meaning of his 
Author,—presses into his service an usage of the word with which he, 
perhaps, was intimately acquainted, but which is wholly unwarranted by 
the Latin text. (Met. 4). 

‘* Philosophers ” (he writes) ‘‘ that highten Stoiciens” (i e. are called 
Stoics) ‘ wend that Images and sensibilities, that is to say, sensible ima- 
ginations, or els, imaginations of sensible things, were imprinted into souls 
fro bodies without forth.” Now for this repetition of “ sensible imagina- 
tions, or els, imaginations of sensible things,’ there are in Boethius no 
other words than sensus and imagines. 

It was not, indeed, till a far later period than that which includes the 
Roman philosophy, that the Latin imacinatio was advanced to an equal 
fulness of importance with the Greek pHanrasia. In the middle ages, we 
find their co-efficiency completely established ; and the questions very for- 
mally discussed, whether this power differed at all from memory, or could, 
in any respect, be distinguished from the common sense. All this was, no 
doubt, well known to the learned of our own country; but the old steel- 
capt philosopher of Malmesbury, though he employs the two nouns to be 
of the same signification, yet, following the steps of Aristotle, he defines 
Phantasy, or Imagination, to be—‘* Conception remaining, and by little and 
little decaying from and after the act of sense.” t 

The words are now traced from their native homes, and implanted as 
synonyms in our own language; but, that they were not unanimously re- 
ceived as such, the poem on the Immortality of the Soul; by Sir John 
Davies, a contemporary of Hobbes, is sufficient proof. Davies, who was 
undoubtedly a very learned man, had a system to maintain, and in accord- 
ance with it. after devoting a section to each of the Senses, Seeing, Hearing, 
Taste, Smell, and Touch, he allots one to the Imacination, or the Common 
Sense, and another to Fantasy. Of the former he writes :—~ 

*¢ These are the outward instruments of sense ; 
These are the guards which every thing must pass, 
Ere it approach the mind’s intelligence, 
Or touch the fantasy, wit’s looking glass. 





enstablished ; as untrimmed, in K. John, means entrimmed. See untrimmed and 
unstablished, in New English Dictionary. 

* The edition of Islip, 1598, reads Speache, and this is followed by Chalmers. 
The original is Speciem. 


+ °H de havracia eore avcOnors tis avGevns. Aristotelis Opera. Du Val, ii, 536. 
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And yet these porters (i.e. the senses), which all things admit, 
Themselves perceive not, nor discern the things ; 
One common power doth in the forehead sit, 
Which all their proper forms together brings. 
For all these nerves, which spirits of sense do bear, 
; And to those outward organs spreading so, 
. United are, as in a centre, there ; 
' And there this pow’r those sundry forms doth know. 
' These outward organs present things receive, 
This inward sense doth absent things retain ; 
Yet straight transmits all forms she doth receive 
Unto an higher region of the brain.’’ 





Such is described to be the province of that common power, that in- 
ward sense, to which the Author assigns the name of [macination only, 
or Common Sense. Aud that higher region of the brain, to which she 
transmits “ all forms she doth perceive,” is then described to be the 151, 


‘* Where Fantasy, near handmaid to the mind, 
Sits and beholds, and doth discern them all; 
Compounds in one, things different in their kind, 
Compares the black and white, the great and small. 
Besides, those single forms she doth esteem, 
And in her balance doth their values try, 
Where some things good, and some things ill do seem, 
And neutral some, in her fantastic eye. 
This busy pow’r is working day and night ; 
For when the outward senses rest do take, 
A thousand dreams, fantastical and light, 
With fluttering wings do keep her still awake.’’ 


In a following stanza, of a section entitled Sensitive Memory, it is said 
of this Fantasy, 


*¢ Yet always all may not afore her be, 
Successively she this and that intends ; 
Therefore such forms as she doth come to see 
To Memory’s large volume she commends.”’ 


And of Wir, the looking-glass of Fantasy, our Author writes— 


‘¢The Wit, the pupil of the Soul’s clear eye, 
And in Man’s world the only shining star, 
Looks in the mirror of the fantasy, 
Where all the gath’rings of the senses are.” 


The Poet of Paradise has his distinctions likewise, which our readers 


must compare for themselves with that of Davies, and those of the middle 
_ ages, 





‘* But know, that in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties, that serve 
| Reason as chief ; among these, Fancy next 
Her office holds ; of all external things 
Which the five watchful Senses represent, 
She forms imaginations, aery shapes, 
Which Reason, joining or disjoining, frames 
All that we affirm, or what deny, and call 
| Our knowledge or opinion : then retires 
Into her private cell. When Nature rests, 
Oft in her absence mimic Fancy wakes 
To imitate her ; but misjoining shapes 
Wild work produces oft, but most in dreams, 
Ill matching words and deeds long past or late.’’ 
Paradise Lost, b. 5. 
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Fancy here is the sovereign power ; and imaginations are her workman- 
ship. So, also, he places Satan close at the ear of Eve :— 


*¢ Assaying by his devilish arts to reach 
The organs of her Fancy, and with them force 
Illusions as he list, phantasms and dreams.’’ Ib. b. 4. 


And where Adam relates, how “ gentle sleep first found him,” and he 
thonght himself about “ to pass into his former state, and forthwith to dis- 
solve,” 


‘¢ When suddenly at my head a dream, 
Whose inward apparition gently mov’d 
My fancy to believe I yet had being, 
And liv’d.”’ Ib. b. 8, 


So again, where Adam 


‘¢ Dazzl’d and spent, sunk down, and sought repair 


Of sleep 
Mine eyes he clos’d, but open left the cell 
Of Fancy, my internal sight.’’ Ib. b. 8. 


And in the same book, Fancy, or Mind, are conjoined as univocal— 


‘« But apt the Mind, or Fancy, is to rove 
Unchect, and of her roving is no end.”’ Ib. b. 4. 


In the second book, our divine Poet uses imaginations as in the passage 
we have first quoted from him ; and in the sixth, (and there, we think, 
only,) HUMAN IMAGINATION appears as a power of the mind: it is in the 
description of Michael and Satan preparing for battle. 


‘¢ They ended parle, and both addrest for fight, 
Unspeakable ; for who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate, or to what things 
Liken on earth conspicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to such heighth 
Of godlike power.”’ Ib. b. 6. 


But neither did the formal division of Davies, nor the practical example 
of Milton, control the course of subsequent writers, whether philosophers or 
poets ; and from this time forth these words became, and continued to be, 
employed indiscriminately, until Mr. Stewart projected the disunion, of 
which we have above made mention. 

To Mr. Stewart, therefore, it is now necessary that we should direct 
our attention. 

* It is obvious (he writes*) that a creative imagination, when a person 
possesses it so habitually that it may be regarded as forming one of the 
characteristics of his genius, implies a power of summoning up, at pleasure, 
a particular class of ideas; and of ideas related to each other in a parti- 
cular manner ; which power can be the result only, of certain habits of 
association, which the individual has acquired. It is to this power of the 
mind, which is evidently a particular turn of thought(!), and not one of 
the common principles of our nature, that our best writers refer, in general, 
when they make use of the word Fancy.” ‘ Whatever they” (i. e. the par- 
ticular relations by which the ideas are connected) ‘* may be, the power of 
summoning up at pleasure the ideas so related, as it is the groundwork of 
poetical genius, is of sufficient importance in the human constitution to 





* Elements, ut supra. 
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deserve an appropriated name, and, for this purpose, the word rancy 
would appear to be the most convenient that our language affords.” 

*¢ According to the explanation (he proceeds) which has now been given 
of the word rancy, the office of this power is to collect materials for the 
imagination ; and therefore the latter power presupposes the former, while 
the former does not necessarily suppose the latter. 

«A man whose habits of association present to him, for illustrating or 
embellishing a subject, a number of resembling or of analogous ideas, 
we call a man of Fancy; but for an effort of imagination, various other 
powers are necessary, particularly the powers of taste and of judgment ; 
without which, we can produce nothing that will be a source of pleasure to 
others. It is the power of fancy which supplies the poet with the meta- 
phorical language, and with all the analogies which are the foundation of 
his allusions ; but it is the power of imagination that creates the complex 
scenes he describes, and the fictitious characters he delineates. To fancy, 
we apply the epithets of rich and luxuriant: to imagination, those of beau- 
tiful or sublime.” * 

As regards this application of epithets, it may be very reasonably asked, 
may they not be interchanged? Is not the imagination of Thomson rich 
and luxuriant ? Is not the fancy of Collins beautiful and sublime? And 
if these queries be answered in the affirmative, what becomes of this 

aboured effort at distinction ? 

Mr. Stewart's meaning, however, requires illustration: and a poet of 
his own country shall supply it. 

‘¢ Yet such the destiny of all on earth : 
So flourishes and fades majestic man ; 
Fair is the bud his vernal morn puts forth ; 
And fost’ring gales awhile the nursling fan : 
O smile, ye heavens, serene :—ye mildews wan, 
Ye blighting whirlwinds, spare his balmy prime, 
Nor lessen of his life the little span ! 
Borne on the swift, though silent wings of Time, 
Old Age comes on apace to ravage all theclime.’’ Minstrel, st. 25. 

According to Mr. Stewart’s interpretation of nature, it is the office of 
fancy to collect materials for the imagination, to supply the analogies that 
are the foundations of his allusions, and also to supply the language. 

In the above poetic pourtraiture, then, we find man and his destiny, 
vegetable nature and its destiny, to be the materials which fancy has col- 
lected: the analogy between the two, as being both exposed to sudden and 
resistless destruction, was supplied by fancy ; and by fancy also the lan- 
guage. What is wanting to the completion of the picture ? the scenes or mate- 
rials (for what are the materials but the scenes ?) are created, and are deli- 
neated and described, by fancy. What then is left for imagination to 
perform? her aid may be dispensed with as superfluous. And yet Mr. 
Stewart insists that it is she who created the scenes. 

Other objections present themselves against the views of Mr. Stewart ; 
but the above will probably be deemed sufficient: for, unless distinctions 
of this kind are clear and determinate, they are worse than nugatory. We 
must proceed therefore to the Author of the Synonyms; who writes thus : 

‘«* A man has rmaGinaTion, in proportion as he can distinctly copy in 
idea the impressions of sense ; it is the faculty which images to the mind 
the phenomena of sensation. A man has fancy in proportion as he can call 
up, connect, or associate, at pleasure, those internal images, (gavracecy is 
to cause to appear,) so as to complete ideal representations of absent 
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objects. Imagination isthe power of depicting ;—/ancy, of evoking and com- 
bining. The imagination is formed by patient observation: the fancy by 
a voluntary activity in shifting the scenery of the mind. The more accu- 
rate the zmagination, the more safely may a painter or a poet undertake a 
delineation or a description, without the presence of the objects to be 
characterised. The more versatile the fancy, the more original and strik- 
ing will be the decorations produced.” Syn. 242. 

Fancy, it is said, evokes—imagination depicts—consequently imagina- 
tion is inert ; she has nothing to depict, until fancy has evoked the images 
which are to be depicted. Imagination is a portrait painter, with her pen- 
cil and pallet in her hand, her canvas on ber easel, awaiting the arrival of 
her sitter. A result surely never contemplated by this very ingenious 
writer; but one as assuredly inevitable from his mode of expressing 
himself. 

Before we proceed to state the sentiments of the Porr upon the mat- 
ters at issue, we are induced to communicate our own; and, at the outset, 
we beg our more learned readers to call to remembrance, that the two 
most eminent critics of the Roman empire, Longinus and Quintillian, the 
one as remarkable for the ardour of his genius as the other for his taste 
and judgment, never thought of this distribution of the mind into sepa- 
rate critic and poetic powers. They do not talk of the fancy or the ima- 
gination, but of fancies and images. And to these names, the one of phan- 
tasiai, and the other of visiones, they give pretty closely the same expla- 
nation. ‘ We,’ says Quintillian, “ give the name of visio to that which 
the Grecks call gavracca, by which the images of absent things are so 
represented to the mind that we seem to discern them with our eyes, and 
have them before us.”* The Grecian, “ by all the Nine inspired,”’ pro- 
duces the appeal of Orestes to the mother whom he had murdered ;—And 
the pitiful and affectionate reply of his sister deserves to be added. 


“ Orestes. Oh! mother, I implore thee, goad not against me the blood-eyed and 
snake-haired Virgins. They themselves are leaping close against me. 

‘*Evecrra. Stay, O wretched one! stay quiet in thy bed! For thou seest 
nothing of those things which thou seemest to see.’’ 


“* Here,” exclaims the critic, ‘‘the Poet himself saw the Furies ; and 
what he fancied he compelled also the auditors almost to see.” Another 
example of poetical imagery, given by Longinus, is from a lost drama of 
Euripides, in which Phoebus is described giving his last instructions to his 
ambitious son; and not content with this, the parent hastens to follow 
the son, Lerprov vwra, and with warning voice exclaims, ‘ Drive that way, 
now this ; turn your chariot. Here!'” 

‘* May you not say,” observes Longinus, “ that the mind’ (not the fancy, 
not the imagination, but the whole mind) “ of the writer ascends the cha- 
riot with Phaeton, and that, sharing his danger, he flies along with the 
horses.” 

Plutarch had before referred to the scene in Orestes, in illustra- 
tion of the distinction drawn by himself between phantasy and phantasm ; 
and for the same purposes he refers to the vision of Theoclymenus, when 
the Seer perceives the suitors moved to unspontaneous laughter; and 
altogether dementated by Pallas Minerva. 








* Has imagines quisquis bene conceperit, is erit in affectibus potentissimus. Hunc 
quidam dicunt évpavraciwroy, qui sibi res, voces, actus, secundum verum optime 
finget. Lib. vi.c. 2. 
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‘¢ Ah, miserable men! what curse is this 
That takes you now? Night wraps herself around 
Your faces, bodies, limbs; the palace shakes 
With peals of groans—and, oh! what floods ye weep! 
I see the walls and arches dappled thick 
With gore! The vestibule is throng’d, the court 
On all sides throng’d with apparitions grim 
Of slaughtered men, sinking into the gloom 
Of Erebus! the sun is blotted out 
From heaven, and midnight whelms you premature.”’ 
Cowper, Od. b. 20. 
The visions selected by the two Grecian critics are as different as 
raving madness, prophetic enthusiasm, and poetic fury could create ; and 
yet they do not dream of any classification of them under different powers 
of mind. The phantasia ofthe inspired Ithacan forces upon our memory 
the Bard of Gray, to whom we must listen for a moment : 


*¢ Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 
Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart,— 
Ye died amid your dying country’s cries.’’ 


After this bold apostrophe, the Bard, entranced by the overpowering 
energy of thought, sees these his lost companions in the character of aven- 
gers of their native land, sitting upon the distant cliffs, and weaving with 
bloody hand the tissue of Edward’s line. 

The prophetic images continue to pour themselves upon him in so rapid 
and multitudinous a presentment, that, as if unable longer to gaze upon 
the spectacle, the Bard exclaims, in a burst of almost frenzied deprecation, 

‘¢ Visions of glory! spare my aching sight ; 
Ye unborn ages, rush not on my soul !’’ 


We cannot forbear to add a short quotation from an old divine, in whose 
writings our Port takes just delight. 

“ A man is sometimes so impressed with the false fires and glarings of 
temptation that he cannot see the secret turpitude and deformity ; but 
when the cloud and veil is off, then comes the tormentor from within. 
Then the calamity swells, and conscience increases the trouble, when God 
sends war, or sickness, or death. It was Saul’s case, when he lost that 
fatal battle in which the ark was taken. He thought he saw the priests 
of the Lord accusing him before God. And this hath been an old opinion 
of the world, that in the days of their calamity, wicked persons are accused 
by those whom they have injured. Then every bush is a witd beast, and 
every shadow is a ghost, and every glow-worm is a dead man’s candle, and 
every lantern is a spirit.” * 

The practice of these so highly and so justly esteemed instructors in the 
principles of criticism has the merit, in our opinion, of being established 
on good sense and sound philosophy. The invention of new powers or 
faculties, and new operations of the mind, to support systems, or to answer 
an emergency, has been the ignis fatuus by which founders of sects or 
teachers of neoteric refinements have suffered themselves to be misled, 
from the earliest days of metaphysical subtilty to the present hour. 
Anxious, however, as we are to escape from these erroneous paths, and 
pursue the course of our ancient masters, we shall so far conform ourselves 





* Bp. Taylor’s Rule of Conscience, B. i. c. 1. 
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to the phraseology of the different writers, whose creeds we are canvassing, 
as to ascribe a fancy to the fancy, and an imagination to the imagination ; 
thus reducing the discussion to some palpable form, inasmuch as we have 
now to determine, what is a fancy, and what is an imagination; or what 
is that to which fancy may distinctively be applied, and what that to 
which imagination: for the whole dispute is about the imposition of a name. 

If we resort to Bacon, and it is rarely that we can do so in vain, he will 
supply us with a clue. Speaking of imagination, by which, as he is then 
considering it, he understands, ‘‘ the representation of a particular thought,” 
he says, that it is, inter alia, *‘ of things present, or as if they were pre- 
sent; for,” he adds, “I comprehend in this, imagination feigned, and 
at pleasure ; as if one should imagine sucha man to be in the vestments 
of the Pope, or to have wings.” 

Now, instead of saying, we imagine a man to have wings, or the imagina- 
tion presents to us a man having wings, the appropriate distinctive expres- 
sion seems to be, we fancy a man to have wings, or the fancy presents to 
us aman having wings. 

The imagination presents the man and the wings separately: the fancy 
Presents them combined in the same impersonation. And this we shall 
contend to be the peculiar province of fancy ; and we shall do so from a 
Conviction, that we are thus led to a distinction, which may be always 
clearly preserved in poetical imagery. 

It is an observation of a great historian of Nature (Buffon), that what- 
ever it was possible for his goddess to produce has been produced. 

Suppose then an enthusiastic admirer of her works, giving free play to his 
speculations, should present to his mind—in one conformation—the con- 
stituent parts, some of a bird and some of a beast ; that he should engraft 
the beak of a duck on the head of a quadruped ; that he should give to it 
webbed feet, and clothe its body with a thick, soft, beaver-like fur ; and, in 
many minuter particulars, should unite in one animal the features of more, 
of bird and beast: this presentation to the mind, a creature and creation 
of its own, seems properly to deserve the denomination of a fancy; and the 
creative power, since it is to be ascribed to a monarchic power, the fancy. 

But suppose such an animal should actually be detected in existence, 
(and such we are told is the fact),* should be seen and be described ; 
then the representation of it, whether to him who had seen, or to him who 
had only read the description, would be an imagination ; and the repre- 
senting faculty, the imagination. 

On the first supposition, the existence of an animal with such a con- 
formation of parts is the work of fancy ; but yet imagination must supply 
every one of those parts. Every fancied whole must be constructed of 
imagined parts. Imagination, exclusive of her own domain, is thus a sub- 
sidiary potentate in that of fancy. 

So in the famous conceit of Horace, that a painter should unite in one 
picture the neck of a horse to the bead of a man ; and that he should cover 
the limbs, collected from animals of divers kinds, with variegated feathers. 
The existence of a creature, conformed of parts so alien to each other, 
would be the painter's fancy; and the creation of his fancy. But when 
the finished picture should be exposed to beholders, then the subsequent 
representation of the painted monster to the mind of a beholder would be 
an imagination, and the representing faculty the imagination. 

To the fancy we ascribe the visions of the Greek Madman, the Greek 





* Shaw’s General Zoology, Art, Platypus. 
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- Prophet, the English Bard, and the English Divine: these are the phan- 


tasmata of Plutarch. ‘To the imagination, the vision of the father follow- 
ing the son, and shouting to warn and guide him in his perilous course : 
this is the phantasia of Plutarch. 

But we have to deal with a Port, and we therefore again resort to poetry 
for aid in illustrating and confirming our opinions. 

Mr. Taylor remarks, and the remark may be true, that Macpherson had 
more fancy than imagination. It is, indeed, quite possible, that a writer 
may create by impersonation; and that he may not be able to adorn his 
own creation with characteristic attributes. 

Collins was a poet of a different order ; and his far-famed Ode on the 
Passions, once so familiar to the ear of youth, will enable us to display in 
comparison the peculiar characteristics of fancy and imagination, acting in 
concert to produce one scenic effect. 

The Passions, as so many existencies, thronging to the cell of Music, 
snatching the instruments of sound from the myrtles upon which they 
hung; and their mad resolution, each to prove his own expressive power ; 
the several impersonations of Fear and Anger, Despair and Hope, Revenge 
and Jealousy, and Pity, of Melancholy and of Cheerfulness, are the pure 
creations of Fancy; but she must resort to the aid of Imagination for a 
supply of imagery, from which she may borrow appropriate attributes, ac- 
tions, passions, with which she may endow these her creatures. It is from 
these that she must select the picture of Fear, recoiling at the sounds him- 
self had made; of the rude clash and hurried hand of Anger, and of the 
enchanted smile and waving golden hair of Hope ; of the low sullen sounds 
of Despair ; of the numbers of Jealousy, fixed on nought ; of the notes, in 
which, by distance made more sweet, Melancholy poured through the 
mellow horn her pensive soul; and, lastly, of the inspiring air, ringing 
through dale and thicket, blown by Cheerfulness, with bow across her 
shoulder, and buskins gemmed with morning dew. 

We now approach the Preface of our Poer, in which he explains his 
tenets, and to the poems which he professes to have composed in con- 
sistency with them. Here we are to encounter a combination of precept 
and practice, with the experto credile of a consummate master in his art. 
We shall not, we suspect, gain much ground, either in the estimation of 
the author, or that of our reader, when we commence with an acknowledg- 
ment that we suspect ourselves unable to understand the tenets sufficiently 
to reduce them to precepts by which the practice might be tried; or to 
discriminate whether each poem can, in conformity with them, pretend to 
be composed under the influence of one poetic power in preference to the 
other. We are perfectly sure that the manly and liberal mind of the Poet 
will not fancy that under this acknowledgment it is intended to couch the 
slightest disrespect ; and we can as confidently assure him that it is, on 
the other hand, from respect, a just respect, to opinions entertained by 
him, that we have thought it worth while to continue so prolonged a dis- 
cussion, as, we are apprehensive, this must now begin to appear. Our 
readers, however, will revive their flagging attention (if any have permit- 
ted it to flag) when we apprize them that it is to Wordsworth, and to him 
almost alone, to whom they will now be called upon to lend their ears. 

The Poer remarks, upon the explanation of Mr. ‘Taylor which we have 
above quoted, “It is not casy to find how imagination, thus explained, 
differs from distinct remembrance of images, or fancy, from quick and 
vivid recollection of them ; each is nothing more than a mode of memory.” 
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‘If the above words bear the above meaning, and no other, what term is 
left to designate that faculty of which the poet is all compact ; he whose 
eye glances from earth to heaven, whose spiritual attributes body forth 
what his pen is prompt in turning to shape ; or what is left to characterise 
fancy as insinuating herself into the heart of objects with creative activity ? 
“‘ Imagination,” he continues, “ in the sense of the word, as giving a title to a 
class of the following poems, has no reference to images that are merely a 
faithful copy, existing in the mind, of absent external objects, but is a 
word of higher import, denoting operations of the mind upon those objects, 


and processes of creation or of composition, governed by certain fixed 
laws.” 


It is to be feared, that, according to this expurgatory ban, even the two 
‘* wonderful stanzas,” as they are reported to have been called by Gray, 
must be placed, in something like disgrace, to the score of memory alone - 
indeed, it seems scarcely possible to fix upon any saving clause in our 
Poet's edict by which we may rescue from the same debasement the lines 
in which Eve describes the sweetness of rising morn and grateful evening 
mild. But if memory be pronounced commensurate to the office of per- 
forming so much that is excellent, it may, perhaps, be possible to associate 
her with sentiments and feelings—not powers—not operations of the mind 
—that will enable her to render the supposition of any superior power en- 
tirely superfluous. 

Let the reader judge—here are the lines : 


‘¢ Sweet is the breath of Morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the Sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glist’ring with dew; fragrant the fertile éarth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful Evening mild: then silent Night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heav’n, her starry train: 
But neither breath of Morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds, nor rising sun 
On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glist’ring with dew, nor fragrance after showers, 
Nor grateful Evening mild, nor silent Night, 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon, 

Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet.’’ P. L. b. 6. 


‘« But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain side ; 
The lowing herd ; the sheepfold’s simple bell ; 
The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs above ; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean tide ; 
The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 


‘¢ The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 
Crown’d with her pail, the tripping milkmaid sings ; 
The whistling ploughman stalks afield ; and, hark! 
Down the rough slope the pond’rous waggon rings ; 
Through rustling corn the hare astonish’d springs ; 
Slow tolls the village clock the drowsy hour ; 
The partridge bursts away on whirring wings ; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequester’d bower, 
And sbrill lark carols elear from her aerial tour.’’ 


The Minstrel, b. 1, 
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The Pozr proceeds to illustrate his meaning by some very common in- 
stances of metaphorical usage of words; and it is our intention to ac- 
company him with a running commentary, to explain and enforce our own 
notions, as they have been above set forth ; and at the same time shew 
how easily all his instances will accommodate themselves to those notions. 

“ A parrot,” he says, “ hangs from the wire of his cage ; a monkey from 
the bough of a tree. Each creature does so literally and actually.’ In 
Virgil, the shepherd sees his goats hang from the rock. In Shakespeare, 
* hangs one who gathers samphire.” According to our interpretation, both 
the latter are in such positions as to seem to require that, or a similar sup- 
port, from above, which the two former possess, to prevent their fall. 

Again, in Milton: 

‘“* Far off at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds ;"’ 


that is, from its distance, we are unable to discern the sustaining waters, 
upon which, says the Port, “ we know and feel it pursues its track; 
and it seems therefore to require, and from the apparent proximity and 
substantiality of the clouds, it seems also to possess, a support from above : 
and it is the imagination, according to our Pozr, which suggests and sup- 
plies it. So far as to impressions of sight. Instances of correspondent 
nature succeed—of impressions from sound. And then the poet remarks, 
‘* Thus far of images independent of each other, and immediately en- 
dowed by man with properties that do not inhere in them, upon an incite- 
ment from properties and qualities the existence of which is inherent and 
obvious.” 

The manifest effect of this ‘‘ endowment by man with properties not 
inherent,” is to change the identity of the object in view of the mind ; to 
change its personality. 

From the imagination ‘ acting upon an individual image,” we are led 
** to a consideration of the same faculty employed upon images in a con- 
junction by which they modify each other.” And an example is se- 
lected, from our author's own poem, entitled, ‘‘ Resolution and Inde- 
pendence : ” 

‘* As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie - 
Couch’d in the bald top of an eminence ; 
So that it seems a thing endued with sense, 
Like a sea beast crawled forth, which on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun himself. 


Such seem’d this man: not all alive or dead, 
Nor all asleep, in this extreme old age.”’ 


The stone is here, by comparison, impersonated into the likeness of a sea 
beast ; and that sea beast is supposed in a place and state, having some 
affinity to that of the stone, to render the likeness more complete ; and 
the old man is supposed in a similar place and state : 


‘¢ Motionless as a cloud the old man stood, 
That heareth not the loud winds when they call, 
And moveth altogether when it move at all.’’ 


Here the cloud is so far impersonated as to be endowed with “ the pro- 
perty not inherent,” a sense of hearing. 

“ Thus far,” says the Porr, “ of an endowing or modifying power— 
but the imagination also shapes or creates :-—’’and in no process “ does 
it more delight than that of consolidating numbers into unity, and dissoly- 
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ing and separating unity intonumber.” And this is illustrated by the fleet 
descried far off—sailing compact as one person: then the merchants repre- 
senting this unity separated into number: and then again, the comparison 
of the flying fiend to the ships re-combined in a body. These are indeed 
all images brought in juxta position by Imagination. 

The Poet forbears to consider “ the Imagination as it deals with 
thoughts and sentiments, as it regulates the composition of characters, 
and determines the course of action :"? and in our own observations we 
have used the same forbearance. He distinguishes enthusiastic and me- 
ditative Imagination, or poetical, frém human and dramatic ; a subdivision 
of powers capable of subdivisions, to which it would be difficult to pre- 
scribe an end. The Scriptures, Milton, and also Spenser, are the store- 
houses of the former, and Shakespeare of the latter. 

Spenser,—as at one time incited by the allegorical spirit, ‘‘ to create 
persons out of abstractions,” i. e. to impersonate ; and still impersonating, 
** to give—as in the character of Una—the universality and permanence 
of abstractions, by means of attributes and emblems that belong to the 
highest moral truths and purest sensations.” 

The exclamation of Lear, quoted as an illustration of human or dramatic 
imagination, is an impersonation of the boldest and yet simplest character: 


“* T tax not you, ye Elements, with unkindness ; 
I never gave you kingdoms, called you daughters.” 


To Mr. Taylor's definition of Fancy, by which it is characterised as the 
power of evoking and combining, the Port objects, and very justly objects, 
that it is too general. “ To aggregate and to associate, to evoke and to 
combine, belong as well to the Imagination as to the Fancy.” It is the 
same objection that may be urged against the language in which the twe 
are discriminated by the Porr: it is too general, the qualities ascribed are 
too super-essential, if we may borrow a scholastic term, for use, or even 
common comprehension. Our Poer is indeed himself aware that there are 
times and occasions when “ Fancy ambitiously aims at a rivalship with 
Imagination, and Imagination stoops to work with the materials of Fancy.” 

It is now time to have done with the Preface, and to proceed to the 
Poems. And the first thing that strikes us is their titles—brute animals, 
of earth, air, or sea; inanimate objects, from the towering oak to the lowly 
daisy, from the mountain to the grain of sand,—have been the common 
resource of the fabulist, from antient Aisop to our own Gay: and our 
author himself, when about to find employment for his fancy, immediately 
resorts to this exhaustless Treasury. All these small productions it is 
our intention to pass ; and after one short extract from the Song at the 
Feast of Brougham Castle; in which—though allotted to Imagination— 
Fancy seems to have intruded herself; we shall conclude with some quota- 
tions from the longest poem, under the same head of Imagination, in which 
also Fancy is repeatedly guilty of taking the pen out of the hand of Imagi- 
nation and guiding it herself. 

From Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle :— 


‘¢ He knew the rocks which Angels haunt, 
Upon the mountains yvisitant ; 
He hath kenn’d them taking wing ; 
And into caves where Faéries sing 
He hath éntered; and been told 
By voices how men lived of old.” 


In the exquisite Poem, On the Power of Sound, Fancy commences her 
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career in the very first stanza, and appears at intervals boldly sustaining it 
to the utmost close. The organ of vision is addressed in person; and 
then a spirit aérial is supposed to exist, who 


‘« Informs the cell of Hearing, dark and blind ; 
i] Intricate labyrinth, more dread for thought 
ii To enter than oracular cave : 
Ni Strict passage, through which sighs are brought, 
And whispers for the heart, their slave ; 
} And shrieks, that revel in-abuse 
Of shivering flesh ; and warbled air, 
Whose piercing sweetness can unloose, 
The chains of frenzy, or entice a smile 
i Into the ambush of despair.’’ 
In the second stanza, the invisible Spirit is again addressed ; and at the 
close of it we have a new personification— 
‘* Toll from thy loftiest perch, lone bell-bird, toll ! 

At the still hour to Mercy dear, 

Mercy from her twilight throne 

List’ning to nuns’ faint throb of holy fear, 

To sailor's prayer breathed from a dark’ning sea ; 

Or widow’s cottage lullaby.’’ 
In the third stanza, again personification ! 

** Ye Voices, and ye Shadows, 

And images of Voice—to hound and horn, 

From rocky steep and rock bestudded meadows 

Flung back, and in the sky’s blue caves reborn! 

On with your pastime! ’till the church tower bells 

A greeting give of measured glee ; 

And milder Echoes from their cells 

Repeat the bridal symphony.’’ : 
In the fourth, the blessings of song are described by very lively images of 
its effects. 

The lute of Amphion, the harp of Arion, and the pipe of Pan, with their 
respective fancied or fabled effects, are also well described, and the Poet 
tunes his strains, at the call of Imagination, to paint the saddest images, of 
reality :— 








‘* Ye, who are longing to be rid 

Of fable, though to truth subservient, hear 

The little sprinkling of cold earth that fell 

Echoed from the coffin lid ; 

The convict’s summons in the steeple’s knell. 

‘ The vain distress-gun,’ from a leeward shore, 

Repeated—heard—and heard no more.’’ . 
Then are we again thrown into the hands of Fancy, who introduces us to 
the ‘‘ wandering utterances” of earth and sky ; and who teaches that— 

‘‘The »wering headlands, crowned with mist, 

Their feet among the billows, know 

That Ocean is a mighty harmonist ; 

Thy pinicas, universal Air, 

Ever waving to and fro, 

Are delegates of harmony, and bear 

Strains that support the seasons in their round ; 

Stern Winter loves a dirge-like sound.”’ 
In the two superb stanzas with which this too short poem concludes, Fancy 
and Imagination play alternately before us, and leave us at a loss which we 
should admire most, the m- ‘fest beauty and approaching sublimity of the 
one, or the brilliancy and ri. ness of the other. 5 

2 
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We are unwilling to throw any check upon the pleasing emotions which 
the perusal of these lines is calculated to raise in the mind of the reader, 
by any grave, prosaic reflections of our own: but we must be permitted to 
say, that we are the more anxious to impress our own doctrine, because 
we are convinced that the habit, so universal in all climes and ages of the 
world, of speaking metaphorically, of endowing objects with properties not 
inherent, of personifying, has had a too important influence upon all systems 
of logic and metaphysic ; in which language has been unduly treated rather 
as the mistress than the interpreter of philosophy. 








MONUMENT OF JOAN PRINCESS OF WALES, AT BEAUMARIS. 


SanpForD, in his Genealogical History of the Kings of England, gives the 
following account of Joane, a natural daughter of King John; that she ‘‘ was 
married to Llewellen the Great, Prince of North Wales, to whom her Father 
with her gave the lordship of Ellesmere in the Marches of North Wales. She 
had issue by him David, who did homage to King Henry III. at Westminster, 
upon the 13th of October, ann. 1229, in the 16th year of whose reign this Joane 
had safe conduct to come to the town of Salop. She. had, issue also by Prince 
Llewellen two daughters, viz. Wentelina (called algo Jgane) married to Sir 
Reginald de Brewes, and Margaret the wife of John de Brewes (son of the 
aforesaid Reginald), by whom she had issue William de Brewes Lord of Gower, 
&c. from whom many noble families derive their descent.” 

From other authorities we find that the mother of the Princess was a lady of 
the noble house of Ferrers ; that her marriage took place in 1203, in order to 
consolidate an alliance with the Welsh; and that, more than once, Cambria 
was indebted to her, for effectually holding out the olive branch between her 
husband and father, especially at one desperate crisis in 1212, when “ the 
Prince, seeing all England and Wales agains‘,,,,im, and a great part of his 
country won from him, thought it best to entry. with the King, and thereupon 
he sent Joan his wife to her father, to make a peace, who being a discreet 
woman found the means.” (Powell’s History of Wales, p. 265.) 

Gent. Mag. Vor. XVII. dD 
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Notwithstanding the affection which must have dictated to Prince Llewelyn 
the foundation of the Priory of Llanvaes, at the grave of his wife, her memory 
has not been free from the aspersions of history. The powerful Norman baron, 

“William de Braose of Gower, was engaged in frequent skirmishes with his 
Welsh neighbours, by whom, on one occasion, he was taken prisoner, and com- 
‘pelled to pay 200 marks for his ransom. His Cambrian incursions, it is added, 
are supposed to have had more inducements than mere plunder; for, being 
suspected of a criminal passion for the wife of Llewelyn Prince of Wales, he 
was invited by that Prince to a feast, at Easter 1230, where he was seized, and, 
according to Matthew Paris, publicly hanged.* 

It is wonderful, after this tragical occurrence, to find the immediately subse- 
quent alliances of the two families. Isabel, one of the daughters and coheiresses 
of William de Braose, was married to David Prince of Wales, son of Llewelyn ; 
and John de Broase, his cousin and heir male, married a daughter of Prince 
Llewelyn.t The last-mentioned lady was married secondly to Walter de Clif- 
ford, who it may be presumed was the Lord Clifford buried at Llanvaes. 

The body of the Princess Joan was interred in the Franciscan friary of Llan- 
vaes, in Anglesey, founded by her husband: a fact which is recognised { in a 
charter for the re-establishment of that house granted by King Henry the 
Fifth in 1414. Pennant, who visited Llanvaes about the year 1780, says, 
«* The church is turned into a barn, and the coffin of the Princess Joan now 
serves for a watering-trough.” He states that the Princess’s death took place 
in 1237. 

ine Beenmecis Castle was visited by Sir R. C. Hoare in 1810,*he made 
the drawing above engraved, and the following observations :—‘‘ At a short 
distance from the house, under a neat Gothic building, is the coffin supposed 
to have once contained the remains of Princess Joan, daughter of King John 
and wife of Llewelyn Prince of Wales. The stone coffin was used at Llan- 
vaes for many years as a horse-trough. The covering stood upright in the wall 
of a pew belonging to the Sparrow family, in Beaumaris church. A happy 
thought suggested to Mr. Richard Lloyd the idea of its having originally be- 
longed to the stone coffin. It was measured, and found to fit exactly, and Lord 
Bulkeley restored it to its ancient purpose, and built an edifice to secure it from 
further depredations. The lid of this coffin represents the head and breast of a 
female, with hands uplifted, springing as it were from a tree or rich flowery 
stem: there is a slight appearance of a fillet round the head, and which, from 
Mr. Lloyd’s account, appears once to have formed the under part of a crown, 
which the modern sculptor has unfortunately cut off to make it fit better, in 
his opinion, the coffin. Three inscriptions commemorate the history of this 
coffin, in Welsh, Latin, and English; the last of which is as follows :— 

“¢ This plain sarcophagus (once dignified as having contained the remains of Joan, 
daughter of Kine Joun and consort of LLEWELYN ap JoRweERTH Prince of North 
Wales, who died in the year 1237) having been conveyed from the Friary of Llanfaes, 
and, alas! used for many years as a horse watering trough, was rescued from such 
indignity and placed here for preservation, as well as to excite serious meditations on 


the transitory nature of all sublunary distinctions, by THomas JAMES WARREN 
BuLKELEY, Viscount BULKELEY, October 1808.”’ 





* Sir William Dugdale says (Baronage, vol. i. p. 419), ‘‘ Some say he was hanged, 
and the wife of Leweline with him ;” and cites M. Paris in anno 1230. The words of 
Paris are, ‘‘ Patibulo susp est, Aprilis ; cum uxore ejus, ut dicebatur, in 
adulterio deprehensus ;’’ which do not warrant Dugdale’s assertion. 

+ The marriage between Reginald de Braose and Wentelina or Joan, stated by Sand- 
ford, in the passage above quoted, is not recognised by Dugdale, or in the memoirs of 
the Braose family in Cartwright’s Rape of Bramber. Reginald married the coheiress 
of Briwere. 

} a quod in eadem domo corpus tam filie regis Johannis progenitoris nostri, 
quam filii regis Ducize, necnon corpora domini de Clyffort, ut aliorum dominorum et 
armigerorum qui in guerra Wallie, temporibus illustrium progenitorum nostrorum, 
occisi fuerant, sepulta existunt. 

§ Tour in Wales, vol. ii. pp. 257, 258. 
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ANCIENT DOMESTIC FURNITURE. 
(With four Plates.) 


OUR attention has been directed to 
this subject by the recent occurrence 
of two sales by auction* in which 
several very remarkable articles of do- 
mestic furniture have been exhibited 
to public view : some record of which, 
we are induced to believe, will be ac- 
ceptable to our readers. 

The prevalence, at the present pe- 
riod, of a taste for Antique Furniture is 
most decidedly manifested, not only by 
the examples which every one may 
happen to know of either ancient man- 
sions, or modern houses in the “ Eliza- 
bethan ” style, filled with collections of 
this description, but by the multitude 
of warehouses which now display their 
attractive stores, not merely in War- 
dour Street, but in almost every quarter 
of the metropolis. Of course these nu- 
merous déalers must be maintained 
by a certain number of customers, and 
there is no doubt that many of them 
have reaped a lucrative harvest. The 
stock of old furniture remaining in the 
obscure and poorer habitations of this 
country was soon exhausted; large 
importations have in consequence 
been made from the continent, par- 
ticularly from Germany ; and not only 
entire pieces of furniture have been 
brought to supply the demand, but 
great quantities of detached and frag- 
mentary portions, and of architectu- 
ral carvings, have been collected, and 
worked up into the forms now required 
by modern convenience, but which 
were perhaps unknown at the time 
when the materials thus employed 
were originally designed. 


‘‘The factis,’’ says Sir Samuel Meyrick, 
in his Introduction to Shaw’s Ancient Fur- 
niture,t ‘‘ that modern furniture is too 
poor ; it is of little value to an artist; and, 





* 1, At the Pryor’s Bank, Fulham, the 
residence of Thomas Baylis, Esq. F.S.A. 
the 3d May 1841, and following days. 

2. At East Retford, Nottinghamshire, 
the property of the late John Holmes, 
Esq. F.S.A. Oct. 27, 1841. 

t+ In consulting this interesting work, 
it is necessary to refer to the descrip- 
tions (by Sir Sam. Meyrick), as many of 
the articles were much ante-dated in the 
inscriptions engraved upon the plates when 
first published. 


unless he can in great measure conceal it by 
draperies, it deteriorates rather than em- 
bellishes his pictures. A feeling has now 
arisen for the ancient decorative style, 
which it is hoped the present work will 
materially assist ; for, however beautiful 
the elegant simplicity of Grecian forms, 
these are not of themselves sufficient to 
produce that effect that should be given 
to the interior of an English residence.” 


The same writer had previously re- 
marked that, 


‘* Although it does not necessarily fol- 
low that the forms and ornaments of tables 
and chairs should, as a fundamental rule, 
bear reference to the style of a building, 
yet investigation cannot fail to prove that 
they have been invariably copied from the 
prevailing architecture of the time.’’ 


Whilst, however, we receive this 
Opinion, the accuracy of which we do 
not question, on such good authority, 
it must be allowed that there is much 
justice in the censures passed by ano- 
ther excellent antiquarian critic upon 
modern furniture designed a U’antique. 
Mr. A. W. Pugin in his recent work, 
entitled, “‘The True Principles of 
Pointed or Christian Architecture,’ 
has the following passage : 


‘* The modern admirers of the pointed 
style have done much injury to its revival 
by the erroneous and costly system they 
have pursued: the interiors of their 
houses are one mass of elaborate work ; 
there is no repose, no solidity, no space 
left for hangings or simple panels; the 
whole is covered with trifling details, enor- 
mously expensive, and at the same time 
subversive of good effect. These obser- 
vations apply equally to furniture ;—up- 
holsterers seem to think that nothing can 
be Gothic unless it is found in some 
church. Hence your modern man de- 
signs a sofa or occasional table, from de- 
tails culled out of Britton’s Cathedrals ; 
and all the ordinary articles of furniture, 
which require to be simple and conveni- 
ent, are made not only very expensive, 
but very uneasy. We find diminutive fly- 
ing buttresses about an arm-chair ; every 
thing is crocketed with angular projec- 
tions, innumerable mitres, sharp ornae- 
ments, and turreted extremities. A man 
who remains any length of time in a mo- 
dern Gothic room, and escapes without 
being wounded by some of its minutie, 
may consider himself extremely fortunate. 
There are often as many pinnacles and 
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gablets about a glass frame as are to be 
found in an ordinary church, and not un- 
frequently the whole canopy of a tomb 
has been transferred for the purpose, as 
at Strawberry Hill. I have perpetrated 
many of these enormities in the furniture 
I designed some years ago for Windsor 
Castle. At that time I had no idea of the 
principles I am now explaining ; all my 
knowledge of Pointed Architecture was 
confined to a tolerably good notion of de- 
tails in the abstract; but these I em- 
ployed with so little judgment or pro- 
priety, that, although the parts were cor- 
rect and exceedingly well executed, col- 
lectively they appeared a complete bur- 
lesque of pointed design.”’ 

After these few and brief remarks, 
we shall proceed to notice some of the 
pieces of ancient furniture which ap- 
pear most worthy of commemoration 
in the sale catalogues to which we 
have referred. 

Cnairs. 

Mr. Holmes had a large number of 
handsome old chairs. Lot 111, a 
high-backed arm-chair of oak, with a 
carved panelled back, dated 1621, was 
sold for 3/.; another, similarly describ- 
ed, for 81. 8s. 

Lot 115 was an oak arm-chair, with 
a panelled back, richly carved, with 
the arms of Bourchier within the 
Garter. This shield of arms was en- 
graved in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for Jan. 1821, p. 65, and is clearly 
that of Henry Bourchier, Earl of Essex, 
who was a Knight of the Garter at the 
accession of Henry the Eighth in 1509, 
and died in 1539. This interesting 
piece of furniture was sold for 
51. 10s. 6d. and purchased by Mr. Gray. 

Another chair, of a similar descrip- 
tion, had a back divided into four com- 
partments, and at the top’ a small 
part of the arms of the Earl of War- 
wick, the King-maker, to whom,” adds 
thecatalogue, “‘ it doubtless belonged.” 
Of this very early pedigree, however, 
we have not the same satisfactory 
proof as in the preceding instance. 
This chair is said to have come from 
Middleham Castle in Yorkshire. It 
was sold for 101. 15s. to Mr. Mayor. 

Two narrow-backed oak chairs, 
with backs pierced and carved with 
the head of a warrior in armour, were 
sold for 31. 4s. 

An arm-chair of oak, with panel 
back, and at top two bird’s heads join- 
ed, 41. 14s. 6d. 
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At the Pryor’s Bank, Fulham,* in 
the collection of Mr. Baylis, were a 
set of six very beautiful elbow-chairs, 
saade of walnut-wood, of the pattern 
representedin Plate I, On each arm lies 
a sleeping cherub, very tastefully 
carved. The coverings were of silk 
damask, There are no specimens 
nearly corresponding with these in 
Mr. Shaw’s work, but we imagine that 
they are of about the time of Charles 
II. and the era of that exquisite 
carver, Grinling Gibbons. They 
were sold at the rate of 4/. 10s. a piece. 

Lot 496, also figured in the Plate, 
was a higher-backed chair, likewise 
of walnut-tree, and very exquisitely 
carved. It was sold for the large sum 
of 231. 2s. 

CaBINETS. 


Lot 114 was a very elegant speci- 
men of the old German oak cabinet ; 
adorned in its upper part with figures 
and bas-reliefs of the Virtues, and in 
its lower panels with the wappen, or 
armorial insignia, of its original 
owner. (See Plate III.) It was sold 
for 171. 6s. 6d. 

No, 264 was an Italian cabinet, or- 
namented with designs in mosaic of 
pietra dura, topaz, and oriental agates, 
with pillars of marbles, and mounted 
and strengthened with gilt brass-work. 
(See Plate III.) It was sold for 100 
guineas, having cost Mr. Baylis 250. 

At Mr. Holmes’s sale, lot 107 was 
a fine ebony cabinet, inlaid with tor- 
toise-shell, and measuring 3 feet 4 inc. 
by 2 feet 7 inc., which was sold for 
171. 10s. 

Lot 121. An oak press, or ward- 
robe, dated 1624. Its upper part con- 
sists of three lockers: on the centre 





* The Pryor’s Bank is a modern Gothic 
mansion, situated between theriver Thames 
and Fulham church, whose venerable 
tower appears in the background of the 
annexed view (Plate ZI), The further 
part in the view, containing a magnificent 
room, named St. George’s Gallery, was 
added about two years ago. Even the 
Kitchen was fitted up with ancient pa- 
nelling, brought from Winchester House 
in Old Broad Street. We may add that 


Mr. Baylis, having altered his intention 
of quitting the Pryor’s Bank, is now en- 
gaged in re-adorning it with antient fur- 
niture, with all the improvements that his 
past experience and improved taste will 
no doubt suggest. 











THE PRYOR’S BANK, FULHAM. 








Gent. Mag. Jan. 1842. Plate Il. 
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CHIMNEY PIECES AT THE PRYOR’S BANK, FULHAM. 


Gent. Mag. Jan, 1842. Plate IV. 
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AT THE PRYORS BANK, FULHAM. 
Gent. Mag. Jan. 1842. Plate I. 
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door is carved the Fall of Man ; on the 
left door Cain killing Abel; and on the 
right Joseph flying from Potiphar’s 
wife. Between the doors are whole- 
length figures. The lower part forms 
a cupboard, with one shelf in it, and 
having folding doors, which are di- 
vided in eight compartments, contain- 
ing: 1. the crown and crest of James 
the First and his initials I. R.; 2. 
the arms of France and England quar- 
terly; 3. the Scotish lion; 4. the 
harp of Ireland; 5. the arms of Scot- 
land; 6. France and England; 7. the 
unicorn; 8. the rose and crown; 
around which are these inscriptions: 
‘“‘T LIVE TO DIE AND DIE TO LIVE.” 
‘‘ NoT TOUGHT BY MAN, BUT BY Gop 
I STAND.” ‘* GoD GIVEATH AL AND 
SOM DID CAUS IT IN MY HART TO COM. 
HonI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE. 1624.” 
‘*Fear Gop AND HONOUR THE KING.” 
** Mabe By ME RoBERT MALKINSON.” 
The centre front is elaborately carved 
with various other ornaments, and on 
one of the stiles are arms and crests 
attributed in the catalogue to the Mon- 
son family, but not described. Sold 
for 231. to Mr. Turvey. 

Another ancient wardrobe, hand- 
somely carved, which had been ob- 
tained by Mr. Holmes from Norwich, 
and converted into a bookcase, was 
sold for 301. to Mr. Dodgson; and there 
was another bookcase, the upper part 
of which was carved with female 
figures and grotesque heads, together 
with the arms and quarterings of Dug- 
dale; from the chimney-piece of a 
house in Warwickshire. 9. Mr. 
Harris. 


Cuimney Pisces. 

This leads us to Mr. Baylis’s chim- 
ney-pieces, which were adaptations, 
or rather compositions, formed from 
the tempting assortments to which we 
have before alluded. The sketch, in 
Pl. IV. gives a general idea of themag- 
nificent chimney-piece in the Dining- 
room at the Pryor’s Bank. The four 
statues which flank the fire-place, re- 
present St. George, St. Andrew, St. 
Patrick, and St. David; above was a 
range of five other Saints. The grate- 
back, with the arms of Cecil, were 
from Burleigh House; and the fire- 
dogs from Royston Hall. This chim- 
ney piece was sold for 761. 13s. 

In the Library was the chimney- 
piece also represented. Its carvings, 
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as well as those of a bookcase in the 
same room, came from the dining- 
room at Weston Hall, Warwickshire, 
which was surrounded with portraits 
let into niches placed immediately 
below the cornice, as may be seen in 
a plate representing one end of the 
room, published in Mr. Shaw’s 
‘Specimens of the Details of Eliza- 
bethan Architecture,” PlateIII. The 
shields of arms here inserted in the 
lower niches were German; and the 
profile portraits of King Philip and 
Queen Mary were not, among those 
which figured at Weston Hall. They 
still remain at the Pryor’s Bank. The 
chimney-piece was sold for 251. 4s. 

In the Drawing room chimney-piece, 
(represented in the centre of the Plate) 
we have an article interesting from its 
associations, and remarkable for its 
expensive materials. It came from the 
grand Gothic Room at Carlton- House. 
It was carved in white Carrara marble, 
and its decorations formed of gilt brass- 
work.* From the same once splendid 
saloon, there were two gothic lanterns, 
of ormolu, as here represented. 





* We may here remark, as it may not 
be generally known, that some of the 
fittings of Carlton House may be seen 
at Windsor, worked up (of all places 
again) in the Tomb-house, particularly 
the doors of the porch. 
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The closet here figured was another 
evident composition of the curiosity 
dealers. It is styled in the catalogue, 
a Gothic Beaufet. . It appears to have 
been formed of the leaves of an altar- 
piece, and contained six paintings, 
three without and three within. The 
lock, or handle of the door, was not 
the least curious part of the whole. 
It was an embossed sainted head, en- 
graved and enamelled, in a very early 
style of art, and had perhaps been 
removed from the sides of some 
ponderous service-book of the Church. 
This was sold for 38/. The upper 
part of the same engraving represents 
a small gothic canopy, of oak, gilt, 
and containing seven small paintings : 
it was sold separately for 501. 

In the same room was a most beauti- 
fully executed piece of shrine-work, 
represented in Pl. III. The pinnacles 
on its top did not belong to it, and 
perhaps scarcely improved the effect. 
The whole was gorgeously gilt, as 
were the greater part of the carvings 
of this very magnificent room. 

To mention the many beautiful 
specimens of ancient art in Mr. 
Baylis’s collection would exceed our 
limits, and be beyond our present 
purpose. There were, however, some 
portraits which may deserve a pass- 
ing record. 

312. On panel, supposed to be the 
Earl of Lennox, and his infant son 
Lord Darnley. 

337. The Earl of Essex, in the 
robes of the Garter, AN° DNI 1598, 
by Zucchero. (See the figure in Plate 
I.) It was sold for 631, 








338. Whole length of Queen Eliza- 
beth, (qu ?) with a feather fan. 1091. 

388. A whole-length ‘‘of Prince 
Maurice, nephew of Charles I.”. On 
which we may observe, that Prince 
Maurice died in 1654, aged 34; but 
this portrait represents an elderly 
man, of at least fifty-five. 

389. ‘‘A fine portrait of Admiral 
Tromp, whole length, created a Baron 
by Charles I.” Mr. Baylis, we under- 


* stand, purchased this picture under 


another name, and it was disguised by 
a wig, which has been cleaned off. It 
has been identified with the famous 
Von Tromp, who was born in 1597, 
with which date an inscription upon 
it “‘ av. sv# 44, 1642,” corresponds : 
and it is remarkable that it was in the 
latter year that he was knighted (not 
“created a Baron’) by Charles the 
First in England. 

397. <A set of ten Portraits, con- 
sisting of Henry VIII. his six Queens, 
Queen Elizabeth, Edward VI. and the 

» Emperor Charles V. They formerly 
belonged to the late Lord Audley, and 
afterwards to Sir William Horne. 
They have now been purchased by the 
Marquess of Salisbury for Hatfield, at 
the price of 1401. 

398. A full-length portrait of Sir 
Philip Sidney. 25/. 

514. The Earl of Sussex, ‘ Lord 
High Steward to Queen Elizabeth.” 
171. 6s. 6d. 

519. A small full-length of Queen 
Anne of Denmark and her son Prince 
Henry. This is a very good and 
pleasing picture. 6/. 

598. A portrait of Queen Mary, 
by Lucas de Heere, from the collec- 
tion of the late Mr. Dent. 1051. 

599. Queen Elizabeth, by Zucchero ; 
her sleeves covered with spheres: 


' formerly belonging to the family of 


Sir Thomas Rich, at Eltham. 501. 8s. 
600. Henry VIII. by Holbein, a 
very fine picture. 1371. lls. Bought 
by Jarman, a dealer. 
601. Henry ILI. of France. 9/. 19s.6d. 
602, 3. Henry 1V. of England and 
Henry VI. Together for 14/. 3s. 6d. 
Lot 583 was a very fine statue, 
carved in oak, of the Emperor Rudolph : 
it is 5ft. Gin. high, and was brought 
by a brother of the late Sir Herbert 
Taylor from Aix-la-Chapelle. (See 
Jate I.) Bought by Hull, of Wardour 
Street, for 33/. ls. 6d. 
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There was a modern statue, in wood, 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, balanced on his 
proper legs, not ill executed, but in- 
ferior to the older work above noticed. 

Among several suits of armour, three 
were particularly handsome. One with 
a singularly fine breast-plate, of the 
period of the Emperor Charles V. was 
sold for 341. 13s. Another extraordi- 
nary suit of fluted steel (PJ. J.) of the 
time of Henry VII. produced 1001. A 
third, elaborately engraved with a 
diapered pattern of the lion and eagle 
of Bavaria, in the manner of that in the 
Tower collection, assigned to Hector 
Count Oddi of Padua, and dated 1600, 
was sold for 57/. 17s. 

Some very remarkable specimens of 
leather hangings, representing the 
full-length portraits of Kings and 
Queens of Spain, with stamped gilt 
back-guards, should not pass un- 
mentioned. These were bought in by 
Mr. Baylis, and are now placed on the 
walls of St. George’s Gallery at the 
Pryor’s Bank. 

A backgammon-board (537) with a 
curiouslock, and men stamped with sub- 
jects and mottoes, two having por- 
traits of Charles II. and Louis XIV. 
and said to have belonged to the 
former. 101. 10s. 

We return to give a few more par- 
ticulars, before we close, of the recent 
sale at East Retford. A small table 
for the corner of a room, standing 
2 feet 10 inc. high, upon four carved 
legs, with a shelf below, and its upper 
surface inlaid, in wood, with the figure 
of aship in full sail, was purchased 
by the auctioneer, Mr. Leigh Sotheby, 
for 3l.; as was, for 41. 4s., a Desk of 
black oak, carved in low relief; and 
the two together now form his pro- 
fessional rostrum in Wellington Street, 
Strand. On the folding lid in front 
of this desk are these arms, quarterly 
1 and 4, a lion rampant; 2. three 
martlets, twoandone ; 3. three pheons, 
two and one; and for supporters, two 
lions. At the back of the desk is the 
third coat impaling the first, and the 
first impaling the second. In front is 
also carved the name of Davip LLoyp, 
and on one side the date 1624. The ca- 
talogue identifies the original owner 
with David Lloyd, who died Dean of 
St. Asaph in 1663; but as that person 
was born in 1617, it appears not very 
probable that the desk should have been 
made for him at seven years of age. 
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Another desk, carved, with the 
initials E. P. 1612, and the same up- 
on its lock, which belonged to Admiral 
Palliser, was sold for il. 3s. to Mr. 
Harris. 

An oak tablet, measuring 13 inc. by 
1J, had been brought from the wains- 
coting of the old mansion-house of 
the Babingtons at Wirksworth in 
Derbyshire, representing their rebus 
of a BaBE-1N-TUN, and the crest of a 
wyvern. £1. 8. Mr. Tallents. 

An oak panel, 7 feet 9 by 2 ft. 6, 
divided into three compartments, each 
containing a shield of arms and in- 
scriptions: 1, the arms and quarter- 
ings of Reresby, subscribed MERcY 
IESV: 2, the same impaling Swift, 
round which are these rhymes, 


Blessed are they 

The Scripture doth say, 
That heare the word of God 
And kepe yt al waye. 


3. the coat of Swift alone, with the 
motto DE BON SERVIERTA. This 
commemorates the alliance of Godfrey 
Reresby, fifth son of Thomas Reresby, 
of Thriburgh, co. York, living in 1585, 
who married a daughter of Swift, of 
Rotherham. £3. 17s. Mr. Hudson. 

The whole fabric of a Gothic Room 
erected by Mr. Holmes in his garden, 
measuring thirty-one feet by twelve, 
with its lining of old carvings, and a 
variety of stained glass in the windows, 
was put up in one lot, and bought in 
for 185 guineas, that sum being con- 
sidered below its value. It is not, 
however, likely to be preserved entire : 
but, unless a better offer occur, may 
probably be taken to pieces and brought 
to London for sale. 

A monumental brass of a knight in 
armour, wearing a ram’s head for his 
crest, set into a carved oak table, was 
sold for £5. 15s. 

An old Virginal, marked with the 
name of ‘‘ Joannes Ruckers fecit, 1604,”’ 
was sold for the small sum of 14s. to 
Mr. Cochran the bookseller of London. 
The shape and bulk of this curiosity 
were perhaps no recommendation to 
it; its size is 7 feet 9 inc. long, by 
2 feet 6 inc. broad. 

The produce of Mr. Holmes’smuseum 
was £382. 5s. 6d.; of his library, 
£1874. 12s. Total, £2256. 17s. 6d. 

The total amount of the plate, fur- 


‘niture, &c. sold at the Pryor’s Bank, 


was between 3000/. and 40001. 
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Question, Was one Man only, or were 
more Men than one (probably a con- 
siderable number), originally created ? 


IN the first chapter of Genesis, 
verses 20, 21, 22, 24, are the words 
** moving creature, fowl, living crea- 
ture, creeping thing,”’ all in the singu- 
lar number: but the sense evidently 
requires that they should havea plural 
signification, and mean every species, 
all kinds of moving creatures, fowls, 
&c. In the 20th verse it issaid, ‘‘ Let 
the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life, and 
fowl that may fly;”’ and in the 21st 
verse we are told that ‘‘ God created 
every living creature that moveth, 
which the waters brought forth abund- 
antly after their kind.’”’ Now if one 
pair, male and female, only were 
created, could the waters be said, with 
propriety and truth, to bring forth 
abundantly ? Certainly not: num- 
bers, no doubt, of each sort or species 
were produced ; and not in one part of 
the world only, but in every part, in 
every country. There was a necessity 
for this; for many animals, particu- 
larly the smaller animals, the creeping 
things, could not transport themselves 
to distant quarters and countries of 
the world, and scarcely any across 
wide seas and vast oceans. 

In the same manner, in the 26th 
verse, the word ‘‘ Man” cannot mean 
one individual only ; but must mean, 
generally, the species of the superior 
animal, created last of all. This 
opinion is corroborated by the follow- 
ing expressions: ‘‘Let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea,” &c. ; 
** male and female created He them;” 
**God blessed them:” in which the 
plural pronoun them, and not the 
singular him, is used. 

In the fourth chapter, and verse Ist, 
it is said that Adam, after his expul- 
sion from the garden of Eden, ‘‘ knew 
Eve his wife, and she bare Cain;” 
and in verse the second, that ‘‘ she 
again bare his brother Abel.” These 
sons grow up, and Cain slays Abel. 
He is severely punished for this fra. 
tricide: a mark is set upon him, 
‘‘lest any one finding him should kill 
him.” Now if all the human beings 
then upon earth consisted of Adam 
and Eve, and their then (as it appears) 
only child Cain, what occasion could 
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there be for any mark? There were, 
doubtless, on the contrary, numbers 
of human beings, many of whom did 
not know Cain personally, or by sight. 
Thence the necessity for the mark. 

After these things, Cain goes and 
dwells in the land of Nod. His wife 
bears a son named Enoch; and he 
(Cain) builds, not a house, but a city. 
I wish to ask, whence came Cain’s 
wife? She could not be Adam’s 
daughter; for it does not appear that 
Adam, at that time, had any daughter. 
She must consequently have been the 
daughter of some other man. Cain 
builds a city. Howcould he do this, 
without men to help him? And why 
build a city, if there were not men and 
women tooccupy the houses inthatcity? 

In the 25th verse of the same chap- 
ter, it is written, “‘Adam knew his 
wife again, and she bare a son, and 
called his name Seth: For God, suid 
she, hath appointed me another seed 
instead of Abel, whom Cain slew.” 
From the words ‘‘ again,” and ‘‘ another 
seed,”’ it may be fairly inferred that 
Eve had no child born between Abel 
and Seth. 

In the 2nd verse of chapter the 5th 
are the expressions ‘‘ male and female 
created he them; and blessed them, 
and called their name Adam, in the 
day when they were created.” Here, 
as in the first chapter, the plural 
pronouns they, their, and them, are 
made use of, and not he, his, and 
him; and the word *‘ Adam” seems 
to be used in this verse, not for the 
name of one person only, but for that 
of a species, and to be synonymous 
with the term man. 

In the fourth verse of this chapter, 
we are informed that ‘‘the days of 
Adam, after he had begotten Seth, 
were eight hundred years, and he 
begat sons and daughters.’? From 
this verse it is pretty clear that Adam 
begat no daughters until after the birth 
of Seth, Cain’s younger brother. 
Hence Cain’s wife could not be 
Adam’s daughter, as before mentioned. 

From all these facts and observa- 
tions, the conclusion to be drawn seems 
to be that,—according to the Bible 
itself,—not one Man only, but more 
Men than one (probably a cons'derable 
number), were originally created. 

INVESTIGATOR, 
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Mr. URBAN, Cork, Sept. 16. 


ALTHOUGH the article devoted by 
you, in your September Magazine, to 
the recent publication of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s Letters, or, in the more ambi- 
tious assumption of the title, ‘‘ The 
Courts of Europe at the Close of the 
last Century,” together with the si- 
milar compliment paid it by the Quar- 
terly Review, may appear sufficient to 
satisfy the general desire, if not to ex- 
haust the subject, yet some incidents 
struck me as passed unnoticed, or un- 
corrected, which I consider not less 
entitled to development, nor more 
barren of interest, than those selected 
by your reviewer for illustration. In 
the hope that I may be supported by 
your readers in this opinion, and that 
a brief advertence to these omissions 
will notbe unacceptable, I now take the 
liberty of addressing you, while I pre- 
mise, that I spent a portion of the 
ante, and the whole of the post, re- 
volutionary periods embraced in these 
letters, on the Continent, with some 
opportunities, too, of obtaining infor- 
mation on the occurring topics of their 
communications ; and, trodden though 
the field be, some gleanings worth 
gathering still remain, methinks, for 
collection. 

Mr. Swinburne, it is manifest, was 
a complete gobe-mouche, who greedily 
caught, without weighing its probabi- 
lity or sifting its truth, every current 
report in those circles, where the ta- 
lent of a good narrator was a first re- 
commendation to society, and was 
best displayed by the pungent version, 
or epigrammatic turn, which wit or 
malignity could impart to the simplest 
story. Restricted in political conver- 
sation, for which Sir Robert Walpole, 
we are told, was wont to substitute 
the ribbald discourse, now, thank 
heaven, banished alike from the fash- 
ionable and the moral board,* convi- 





* Those who, from personal recollec- 
tion, may retrace the habits of society 
some fifty years back, cannot forget how 
deeply impregnated with indecorous topics 
and language the conversations of convi- 
vial meetings generally were. I well re- 
member, for I often witnessed, the indul- 
gence in those unseemly subjects of two 
eminent men, then most prominent in 
public life, Lord Clare and Mr. Curran, 

Gent. Mae. Vor. XVII. 
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vial parties, in their petit soupers, 
those ‘‘ noctes coeneque Deorum,” as 
the still surviving guests complacently 
describe them, emulously strove, not 





though, in most other respects, contrast- 
ed in character and feelings. Nor were 
they less addicted to profane swearing, 
more particularly the Irish Chancellor, 
like his English contemporary Thurlow ; 
a custom then likewise of general preva- 
lence, apparently, as the French obtrude 
their filthy expressions, to give energy to 
their discourse, but much oftener, though, 
certainly, not in that sense applicable to 
Curran, to supply the dearth of language, 
or the pause of thought ; like Homer’s ex- 
pletives, in completion of a phrase, or the 
constant interpellations of the Speaker by 
our parliamentary orators. But the forms 
of decency are now, it is gratifying to add, 
seldom violated by these social anomalies. 
And again, a spectacle of still more sa- 
tisfactory contemplation is daily presented 
to our view, in the reformed habits of the 
humbler classes of this nation—an im- 
provement, on an immeasurable scale, 
wrought by that wonderful regenerator 
of his country, my revered friend, Father 
Mathew, whom envy cannot assail, for it 
could find nothing to reprove ur amend— 


‘¢Che non trouva l’invidia ove l’amende.”’ 
(Orl. Fur.) 


‘* Esto perpetua,’? we may suppliantly 
say in respect of this genuine reformation, 
the achievement of a commanding mind, 
devoting its energies and exerting its in- 
fluence —the resistless attraction of vir- 
tue—in checking the wide-spread evil, 
which seemed beyond the ability of man 
to control. And yet, in the recent 
number of the Quarterly Review, (136,) 
a writer undertakes, in an elaborate arti- 
cle, to elucidate the condition of the 
‘¢ Peasantry of Ireland,’’ while he over- 
looks, and passes in utter silence, this 
mighty conquest of morality, and its vene- 
rated and admirable author! As well 
might the historian of modern England 
attempt to sink in oblivion the names and 
glorious work of Clarkson and Wilberforce, 
in association with whom, and in full pa- 
rity of merit, the AposTLE oF TrMPE- 
RANCE—clarum et venerabile nomen !— 
must ever rank in the foremost class of 
the benefactors of his species. But the 


acknowledgment of obligation to an Irish 
priest—nay more—to a poor monk, (oh! 
how rich in the treasures of heaven !) 
would ill accord, I fear, with the spirit of 
the Review, or the tenor of the article. 
It would be to expect praise or justice 
from the Southern United States to the 
E 
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so much “ to point a moral, as to 
adorn a tale,” to quicken attention 
and enliven the arising subject by a 





great advocates of Negro emancipation. It 
may, however, happen, as I am still will- 
ing to infer from this extraordinary omis- 
sion, that some time has elapsed since the 
article was prepared; for no prejudice 
could withstand the sublimity of the act, 
or withhold the homage due to its achiever. 
To me, it is an exhaustless theme of admi- 
ration, as it must be to every eye-witness 
of the past and present state of our popu- 
lation. 

The deteriorating source of our na- 
tional character, the most apparently ope- 
rative one, at least, for I wish not to in- 
troduce any allusion to concurring politi- 
cal causes, thus happily arrested, seems 
not to have been unknown to antiquity, 
whose great naturalist ascribes its origin 
to the vicious ingenuity of man—‘* Heu! 
mira vitiorum solertia, inventum est quem- 
admodum aqua, (in Irish, usquah, or 
whiskey,) quoque inebriaret.’’ (Plinii, 
lib. xiv. cap. 29.) The noxious power 
and maleficent influence of idleness have of 
old obtained the authority of an adage; and 
drunkenness, surely, isnot less the parent 
of evil, generative alike of individual and 
public degradation; but, not unacquaint- 
ed, I maysay, from early, domesticated, and 
long intercourse with other people, I can 
affirm, with equal truth and pride, that 
none, of comparable extent of territory, 
or parallel numbers, do or can exceed my 
now ‘redeemed, regenerated and disen- 
thralled’’ countrymen, to use the lan- 
guage of one of the most eloquent of 
them, (Curran,) in every attribute of mo- 
rality, private or national. Such are the 
materials for the Legislature now to 
work on. 

With respect to the custom of swearing, 
which, I am happy to observe, is falling 
with us into merited reprobation, in 
France, on the contrary, (where it also 
expresses, singularly enough, the purr- 
ing of a cat,) from the predominance of 
the military spirit, and commixture of its 
usages with the people, it has so spread 
itself, that no class of society, scarcely 
even the young or recluse, though of 
course strangers to the practice, if ever 
they come in contact with the people, can 
feel or affect ignorance of what astounded 
the unconscious nuns of Nevers in the 
mouth of Gresset’s renowned parrot,— 

‘¢ Jurant, sacrant, d’une voix dissolue, 
Faissant passer tout l’enfer en revue : 
Les B. les F. voltigeaient sur son bec, 
Lesjeunes soeurs crurent qu’il parlait grec.” 
Vert-Vert, Chant. iv. 51. 
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stimulant infusion of fact or fiction, 
such as Chamfort, Rivarol, or Champ- 
cenets, the brilliant stars of the sa- 
loons of that day, were sure to intro- 
duce, with animating effect. Swin- 
burne’s convictions and feelings fortu- 
nately preserved him from the taint of 





The Vert-Vert of Gresset is not sur- 
passed, in the characteristic merits of such 
compositions, by any similar effusion of 
fancy ; and, though our expression Au- 
mour is without a synonyme in the 
French language, no work of its compass 
is more fraught with its genuine spirit. 
His family, however, assured me, that the 
recollection of the youthful jeu-d’ esprit 
excited some conscientious qualms, rather 
overwrought, surely, in after life. Have, 
I would fain know, these tardy visitations 
agitated the bosom or invaded the repose 
of his best interpreter, the representative 
of my venerable acquaintance, Father 
Prout ? 


‘¢ , . +.» quos dira conscia facti 
Mens habet attonitos, et surdo verbere 
ceedit, 
Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagel- 
lum.”’ 
Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 193, &c. 


Gresset was with the Jesuits and destined 
to join that Society, of whom, as proved 
by his affecting Adieu, he ever cherished 
the fondest remembrance, when he pro- 
duced this poem ; but he abandoned the 
early vocation before the consummation 
= his vows, and married, but died child- 
ess. 

When Rousseau passed through Amiens, 
after his rupture with Hume and depar- 
ture from England, in August 1767, 
Gresset saw him, and found this affect- 
edly morose being far more communica- 
tive than he had reason, from report, to 
expect ; a surprise which Rousseau easily 
discovered, and observed: ‘ Vous faites 
si bien parler les perroquets, qu’il n’est 
pas étonnant que vous sachiez apprivoiser 
un ours.’’ (Vie de Gresset par Rénouard, 
p- 71.) One of the first literary efforts 
of Robespierre was a prize eulogy of 
this poet, chiefly remarkable for profes- 
sions of loyalty, and declarations of at- 
tachment to monarchical principles ; and 
it is equally certain that this wholesale 
spiller and slakeless thirster of blood was 
the first who brought forward a specific 
motion in the Constituant Assembly 
(1790) for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment by legal sentence—its total expunc- 
tion from the Penal Code. Such is man ! 
‘¢ AMstuat, et vite disconvenit ordine 
toto.” (Hor. Ep. lib. i. Ep. i. 98.) 
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such associations as those of the Baron 
d’Holbach,or the royal infidel of Pots- 
dam, are transmitted to us; but he 
unscrupulously indulged in those 
which sought amusement in the real 
exaggerated, or invented grounds of 
scandal or ridicule of their neighbours. 
His credulity extended, with little dis- 
crimination, to all, as the ready adop- 
tion of an infamous calumny against 
Madame de Lamballe, (page 42, of vo- 
lume ii.) shows, and, as his editor 
should have perceived and corrected ; 
but most inadequately, indeed, has 
this conscientious duty been perform- 
ed by the gentleman who undertook 
it. Numerous as are the misrepresen- 
tations of facts, persons and dates, 
exposed by the Quarterly Reviewer, 
they constitute not one half, in truth, 
of those that disfigure the publication, 
and of which I shall submit some few 
examples. Yet, something better 
might surely have been expected from 
the author of a popular work, ‘‘ The 
Belgic Revolution in 1830,’ which 
appeared in 1833; though there, like- 
wise, he betrays an unacquaintance 
with literary history, when he num- 
bers Scaliger among the natives of 
Holland. (See Gent. Mag. vol. IV. 
N.S. p. 70.) That great scholar was, 
indeed, for many years, a professor in 
the University of Leyden, but France 
gave him birth.* 





* In 1793, I had some difficulty in dis- 
covering the old house at Agen, where 
Julius Cesar Scaliger lived, and Joseph 
Justus was born, but I succeeded; and 
the habitation must, even then (1540), 
have denoted little wealth in the posses- 
sor, far more accordant with the depre- 
ciatory statement of the bitter Scioppius, 
than with the family’s princely preten- 
sions. My first inquiry in his native 
place was directed to a venerable looking 
ecclesiastic, whom I met in the public 
walks, and whose most unexpected an- 
swer was ‘‘that he had never heard of 
such a person.’’ Similarly, in my early 
residence here, (Cork,) I was curious to 
ascertain whether, among the numerous 
bearers of the name of Spenser, there still 
existed any of kindred blood to the en- 
chanting bard who has immortalised the 
neighbouring localities ; when the reply of 
an old and comfortable proprietor, an 
Edmond Spenser, too, was precisely the 
same as the Gascon Abbé’s—‘‘ he had 
never heard of the great poet.’ Dr. 


Without stopping to notice the 
errors which we may benignantly at- 
tribute to the press, I have to remark, 
that the last mistress of Louis XV. 
Marie Vaubernier, more generally 
known as Mademoiselle L’Ange, be- 
fore her exaltation! born in 1744 
(not 1746, as Mr. White asserts), and 
executed the 31st December 1793, is 
uniformly named Du Barré, instead 
of Dubarry. I was personally ac- 
quainted with her nominal husband, 
for they never saw each other after 
quitting the church, where the sacra- 
ment was profaned, but, except as a 
married woman, she could not appear 
independently at court. It was in Tou- 
louse I knew him, where he resided 
very unostentatiously, as was meet, 
with a family of children by another 
woman. And it was by my father’s 
nephew, Count Rice, that her brother- 
in-law, the Vicomte Dubarry, fell Nov. 
17, 1778, at Bath, in a duel, of which 
the ostensible cause was a dispute at 
play, but it really originated in the Vi- 
comte’s jealousy of his beautiful wife, 
a source of personal quarrel which 
the dread of ridicule for exposing his 
own shame would suffer no French- 
men to avow, how sensible soever he 
may be to the injury ; and a coloura- 
ble pretext for his vengeance was 





Todd was not able to pursue Spenser’s 
descendants beyond the third generation ; 
nor have I been more successful in tracing 
them further, through his son’s connexions, 
and equally my own allies, the family of 
Nagle, in this county: they possess no 
documents in aid of the research.—Bayle, 
under the article of his Dictionary, Ve- 
rone, gives a transcript of the patent of 
naturalization granted to Julius Cesar 
Scaliger, in 1528, by Francis the First, 
in which no claim of sovereign descent is 
put forward. It was procured for Bayle 
by Colbert’s learned librarian, Baluze. 
(See Gent. Mag. for July 1840, p. 23.) The 
writing of Julius Scaliger was peculiarly 
distinct, uniform and regular, much to the 
gratification of his printers, who, at first 
view of his manuscript sheets, could de- 
termine their capacity in print. I have 
heard the same of Porson, and, indeed, 
could name several more, though un- 
luckily this is not the general merit of 
the learned, as, much to their blame, must 
be acknowledged. The statue of La Ce. 
pede, the continuator of Buffon, is to be 
erected at Agen, but not that of Scaliger. 
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sought in a forced altercation at cards. 
Rice defended his own cause, as he 
could do in all confidence ; for he was 
assured, he told me, before-hand of 
the royal pardon; but the jury at 
once acquitted him. (See Annual Re- 
gister for 1779, page 204 of the Chro- 
nicle portion.) He was a Count of 
the Roman Empire, and then, chief of 
the house which now owns Lord 
Monteagle for its head, in Kerry, ori- 
ginally from Wales. 

The Earl of Barrymore (Richard, 
the sixth with that title) disgraced 
himself by acknowledging the consan- 
guinity of the Dubarry’s, for which the 
sole existing foundation was the re- 
semblance of name. The price of this 
debasement was a most gracious re- 
ception at court, with the more sub- 
stantial gratification of some costly 
Venetian mirrors, and various speci- 
mens of the choicest Sevre porcelaine. 

At Madame Dubarry’s death she be- 
trayed more than feminine weakness ; 
for, as a frequent witness of the fact, 
I can assert that scarcely another in- 
stance can be cited among the nume- 
rous female victims, during that dis- 
astrous era, of less energy or resigna- 
tion than what was displayed by the 
male portion of the sufferers. As part 
of asingle day’sensanguined execution, 
I beheld the sacrifice of eleven nuns 
to the revolutionary Moloch, martyrs 
to their faith, surely, for their alleged 
crime was hearing the mass of a non- 
juring priest. Mournful in the ex- 
treme, and deeply affecting, was the 
sight, yet sublime in the contempla- 
tion of its inspiring cause, which lent 

‘to humble beings, essentially weak in 
their nature, an elevation of spirit and 
fortitude of endurance, unsurpassed, 
I may truly affirm, by what philoso- 
phy could inculcate, or pride assume. 

“* Prodige vite, cruore 
Purpurate Martyres ; 
Auspicate morte vitam, 
Pace guadent perpeti.”’ 

The number of the victims may remind 
us of St. Ursula, and her companions, 
whose martyrdom Usher, in his ‘‘ Ec- 
clesiarum Britannicarum Primordia,” 
Lond. 1687, page 108, places about 
the year 450. The addition of M, 
probably distinctive of their fate, as 
martyrs, (XI. M.) deluded some cre- 
dulous writers into the extravagant 
assertion, that they numbered eleven 
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thousand! The event is celebrated in 
the Catholic Church on the 21st Oc- 
tober, 

The customary and familiar address 
of the royal favourite to her voluptuous 
paramour, was by the name of La 
France. He was doubtless abundantly 
licentious in his conduct; but, as fairly 
observed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
page 202, the story of the Parc aux 
Cerfs was grossly magnified, like the 
prisoners of the Bastile, where, on its 
capture, that memorable revolutionary 
initiative, there were no more than 
seven, and not one by order of Louis 
XVI. instead of the reported scores. 
Louis XV. in fact, was naturally timid 
with the sex, of which Marmontel 
(Mémoires, livre viii.) gives a striking 
proof, in relation to the beautiful Ma- 
dame de Séran; but with such a wo- 
man as Madame Dubarry, he felt 
quite at ease, as our Charles did with 
his humble Nelly, the only one of his 
mistresses, who appears to have occu- 
pied his dying thoughts, much more 
so than with the stately high-born 
dames, who, like our Castlemains and 
Portsmouths, had enjoyed, or were 
candidates for, her place.* 





* One of the most celebrated, and cer- 
tainly the most beautiful, tragic actress of 
that day, was Mademoiselle Raucourt, who 
then excited quite as much popular enthu- 
siasm as Mademoiselle Rachel does at pre- 
sent. She was very young when presented 
to the royal favourite, in solicitation of her 
all-powerful protection, which was not 
only most graciously promised, but ac- 
companied with the maternal and impres- 
sive recommendation of virtuous conduct ! 
(d@étre sage.) The example, however, 
was more potent than the advice coming 
from such a quarter! for her life was a 
continuous series of profligacy. 

‘* Why, grandmama,” sharply recrimi- 
nated ayoung married lady, more than sus- 
pected of being faithless to her vow, when 
reproved for her behaviour, ‘‘ why, grand- 
mama! your own example should shield 
me from your rebuke.’’ ‘“ Quite the re- 
verse,’’ answered the grand-parent, ‘it is 
that which authorises my censure, and en- 
forces my warning of the consequences 
that await you.” The denunciation was 
unheeded, and equally unrealized; for 
the lady was soon elevated to a coronet, at 
the price of comparatively insignificant 
damages. Thus crime triumphs ; and its 
penalty resolves itself into a mere pecuni- 
ary consideration, wholly, however, beyond 
the reach ofa poor sufferer, in aland where, 
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The repartee attributed to the Duc 
d’Ayen, on the fatal malady of Louis, 
is not correctly rendered. When in- 
formed that it was “la petite vérole,”” 





under a misrepresentation of its purpose, 
such an outcry has been raised against 
the ‘‘ Taxa Cancellarise Apostolice ;’’ first 
published, I believe, by Leo X. in 1514. 

Religion admits, and the well-being of 
society demands, that the adulteress should 
be put away; (St. Matthew, v. 32.) but 
the purchase, by a stranger, of a wife, from 
a husband, with a halter round her neck, 
however barbarous in practice, is far less 
immoral than making her the prize of her 
accomplice in guilt. Yet, the law, which 
sanctions this compromise of vice, forbids 
' the redemption, by marriage, of arape, on 
the assumption that it would be a com- 
promise of felony. Is law, we may ask, 
never todiscard its antiphrases and fic- 
tions, as when female seduction is only 
amenable to its vindication, under the 
guise of loss of services to the parents? 
Money is thus constantly made the mea- 
sure and reparation of manifold delin- 
quencies. In its mandates even honour, 
that artificial sensitiveness, which has its 
real source, to use the words of Lord 
Brougham, (Speech on Parliamentary Re- 
form, p. 624.) in that most despicable of 
fears, the fear of being thought afraid, 
bows in humble submission, whenever a 
magistrate is opportunely found to bind 
the combatants, in any penalty, to the 
maintenance of peace. And the voice, 
which loudly cried with the father of the 
Cid, in the original Spanish drama of 
Guilhen de Castro, ‘‘ Las Mocedades del 
Cid,’’ Act 1, (Comedias, Valencia, 1621,) 


‘* Lava, lava con sangre, 
Porque el honor que se lava, 
Con sangre se ha de lavar”— 


becomes quiescent, if not satisfied. Here, 
at least, the effect is salutary, and has 
long indeed suggested to me, as a conse- 
quence, that the surest counteraction of 
duels would be the imposition of a corres- 
ponding fine for the benefit of the in- 
former. We may now, it is true, felici- 
tate ourselves on the declining influence 
of this most irrational of social anomalies, 
which challenges the satisfaction of a gen- 
tleman from the ruffian, the swindler, or 
the genuine blackguard, as circumstances 
may exhibit the offender. But its occa- 
sionally excrescent magnitude, like a peri- 
odical epidemic, may be estimated by the 
historical fact, that in the sbort space of 
sixteen years, from 1590 to 1606, - under 
the good ‘Henry IV. ‘no less than four 
thousand lives were sacrificed to the 
muiderous prejudice. Such is the testi- 


The Duc d’ Ayen, or de Noailles, 
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“* Pas si petite,” was his prompt dis- 
tinction, which is far more pointed 
and epigrammatic than the sententious 
and dilated, ‘‘Je n’y crois pas, car 
il n’ya rien de petit chez les grands.” 
This nobleman, who, on the death of 
his father, succeeded to the peerage of 
Noailles, (See Gent. Mag. Sept. 1840, 
p- 252, and Nov. p. 469,) was more no- 
torious as a witthan as a warrior, a 
title to which he had little claim, 
though invested with the Marshal’s 
staff ; and the answer to Louis XV. 
on the numerous predecessors of his 
Majesty, ‘‘ equal to those who filled 
his throne since Pharamond,”’ in Ma- 
dame Dubarry’s favours, was this 
Duke’s, not Richelieu’s, as maintained 
by Mr. White. On another occasion, 
when the high nobility urged some 
complaint against that great financial 
corporation—‘‘ the Farmers General 
of the Revenue,”’—the King, in defence 
of this body, contended that they sup- 
ported the State. ‘‘ Yes, Sire,” respond- 
ed D’Ayen, “‘ as the rope sustains the 
hanged criminal.” He died in Au- 


gust 1793, and before twelve months 
had revolved, in the ensuing July, just 





mony of contemporaneous magistrates and 
writers, among others, of Sully (Mémoires, 
tome vii. p. 62.) The poet’s view of an 
insult is that of reason— 

‘* A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not offend me ; and no other can.’’ 


(See Gent. Mag. for January 1841, p. 32.) 


At the decease of Madlle. Raucourt in 
1815, a furious popular commotion, it will 
be recollected, was excited at Paris, on 
the refusal of the clergy to perform the 
funeral rites of this abandoned woman. 
During the Reign of Terror she was impri- 
soned, together with most of the theatrical 
artists, accused of corrupting the public 
morals! and favouring the old order of 
things ; but the national taste, or passion, 
soon revived ; for, under the Directorial 
Government, (1795-9,) notless, I remem- 
ber, than sixty-three Salles de Spectacle, 
or playhouses, were nightly opened. 
These were subsequently reduced to thir- 
teen by Bonaparte, much to the public 
advantage ; nor do the authorised theatres 
now, I believe, exceed twenty, or rather 
eighteen. The attempt at an unlimited li- 
cence, both in number and exhibitions, 
immediately consequent on the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, was quickly and necessarily 
repressed ; for every feeling of decency 
was outraged in the abominations then 
presented on the stage. 
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five days previous to Robespierre’s 
downfall, his widow, daughter-in-law, 
and grand-daughter, a cumulative and 
holocaust immolation, were sacrificed 
to the tyrant’s insatiate passion for 
human slaughter. ‘‘ Trois générations 
s’éteignirent comme une ombre,” 
in the language of the poet, as in the 
similar collective execution of the fa- 
mily of the virtuous Malesherbes. 
(Gent, Mag. for Nov. 1839, p. 480.)*, 





* It was on this solemn and awful oc- 
easion, that the President of the fell tri- 
bunal, Fouquier Tinville, attempted to 
display his wit in an atrocious pun. One 
of this doomed ¢riple-generation, the 
daughter-in-law, laboured under extreme 
deafness, and pleaded the fact in disproof 
of her participation in the imputed con- 
spiracy, which was the pretext of their ar- 
raignment: ‘‘ Je n’ai pu conspirer,’’ as- 
serted the lady, ‘‘car je suis sourde.” “‘Tu 
as donc conspiré sourdement,’’ retorted 
this infernal judge. The French expres- 
sion, it is known, conveys the double 
meaning of deafly, and clandestinely. She 
was the grand-daughter of that ornament 
of French magistracy, the Chancellor 
D’ Aguesseau, whose statue, in fit adjunc- 
tion to that of his great predecessor, 
Michel de |’Hospital, is conspicuous in 
front of the Chamber of Deputies. Ma- 
dame de la Fayette was another of this 
lady’s children, but happened then to be 
in a different prison, whence she was not 
released till February 1795, when she 
hastened to share her husband’s captivity 
at Olmutz, where he experienced such 
harsh treatment, except from an Irish of- 
ficer, Mac Elligot, whom La Fayette uni- 
formly mentioned with deep gratitude. 
And here, I may take the opportunity of 
stating, that Rear-Admiral (Contre-Ami- 
rel) Casy, as heis called, but it should be 
Casey, a distinguished seaman, now se- 
cond in command, under Admiral Hugon, 
of the French Mediterranean fleet, is of 
direct Irish descent, the grandson of an 
old friend, indeed a relation of mine, who 
resided at Bordeaux, but was a native of 
Limerick. The present governor of Al- 
geria, General Bugeaud’s Irish alliance 
may be seen in the Gent. Mag. for August 
1837, page 153. ‘* Que regio in terris 
nostri non plena laboris?” we are well 
warranted to ask ; for easy, in truth, and 
abundant are the proofs of Irish achieve- 
ment over the globe’s surface. And look- 
ing at home, if military renown of the 
highest order, pre-eminent alike in its 
source and fruits—if, ‘‘ that spell upon the 
mind of man,” the sway of a master 
spirit over countless myriads of his coun. 


Chevalier Rutledge. 


(Jan. 


Young Hall, of Jamaica, whose 
extravagance is alluded to in the letter 
of 11th June, 1774, was the hero of 
the Chevalier Rutledge’s satirical 
Quinzaine Anglaise, relative to which 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for April 
1837, (p- 360,) and for August of same 
year, (p. 152,) may be consulted. 
Rutledge’s father is also mentioned by 
Lord Mahon, in his History, (vol. iil. 
p- 339,) in conjunction with Walsh, 
the ancestor of Count Walsh de Sé- 
rant. His comedy, ‘‘ Le Bureau d’ 
Esprit,” in derision of Madame Geof- 
frin’s literary dinners, possesses con- 
siderable merit ; and abundant, truly, 
were the materials of ridicule present- 
ed to comic talent in these ostenta- 
tious entertainments, notwithstanding 
Marmontel’s laudatory report of them. 

On the Ist June 1776, Mr. Swin- 
burne writes—‘‘ that there was much 
talk at Madrid of the amours of the 
Count Mora with the Duchess of 
Heusca, who had married his father, 
and broke his son’s heart.”’ If so, the 
young man only experienced the in- 
fliction that Mademoiselle L’Espinasse 
had suffered from her disappointed 





trymen,—if the ascendancy of virtue in 
rescuing a nation from the habits of 
rooted vice,—if these faculties, distinctive 
of the great and good, are tests of genuine 
glory, what people can present them to 
our admiration in more undisputed pos- 
session, or transcendant lustre, than 
Ireland may now exultingly do, in her 
three illustrions sons, —WELLINGTON,— 
O’ConneELL,—and Faruer (I love the 
venerable prefix!) MATHEW? Where, in 
the community of existing men, shall we 
find their compeers? And, discordant as 
should seem the elements of their respec- 
tive merits, or anomalous the association, 
posterity, I hesitate not to anticipate, will 
place them on an equal pedestal of fame, 
and, not less, ascribe to each a parallel 
and commensurate solicitude for the wel- 
fare of their common country, how variant 
soever their schemes of policy and modes 
of action, in the pursuit, may appear. 
How many eminent characters of former 
days, seemingly repugnant in opinion, 
and antipathic in feeling, has the impar- 
tial judgment of history assimilated and 
viewed in juxta-position, granting, in full 
confidence, to each an identity of patriotic 
object, with a diversity of sentiments as 
to the means of attainment, or principle 
of rule? I need only recall the bitter 
contentions of Pitt and Fox, of Canning 
and Brougham, &c. 
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love of him, which, as we learn from 
Grimm, Morellet and Marmontel, 
caused the death of this celebrated wo- 
man. Of their correspondence, as I 
lately had occasion to observe, the 
philosopher D’Alembert, himself an 
aspirant for her affections, became the 
complaisant medium. 

Among the various candidates for 
the identity ofthe Masque de Fer, ad- 
verted to at page 173, vol. i. and 
again, in vol. ii. p. 63, as well as in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, I do not find 
the supposed son of Anne of Austria by 
the Duke of Buckingham. (See Gent. 
Mag. for October 1840, p. 375). 
This version of the historical problem 
first appeared, I think, in a publica- 
tion under the title of ‘‘ Le Masque 
de Fer,” by M. Regnault de Warin, in 
1804, 4 vols. 12mo., of which a fourth 
edition bears, I see, the date of 1818. 
The author, though he has given it 
the form of a romance, still maintains 
the truth of its groundwork, which, 
however, is little sustained by a de- 
duction of dates, for this mysterious 
personage, who died in 1703, had he 
been the fruit of the alleged inter- 
course, must have passed his seventy- 
eighth year, (1625-1703,) while the 
registry of his death, under the name 
of Mathioli, defines his age at forty- 
five, though the effects of confinement 
naturally gave him the appearance of 
ten years more. No conjecture seems 
less founded than Mr. White’s, who 
assumes him to be the disgraced finan- 
cial superintendent, Fouquet ; but this 
minister, born in 1615, would, in 
1703, have been eighty-eight, an age 
utterly irreconcileable, not only with 
the registry, but with every visible 
bodily symptom of the individual. 
Lord Dover, in his ingenious Essay, 
exerts himself, and with some plausi- 
bility, on the other hand, to prove, that 
Mathioli (Ercule) was the real name 
and genuine personage—a minister, 
we are informed, of Charles I1I. Duke 
of Mantua, who had practised a hu- 
miliating deception on Louis XIV. and 
his Secretary of State, Pompone. But, 
is the ‘‘ dignus vindice nodus ”’ here? 
Was this the fit object of the Grand 
Monarque’s veiled revenge? Others, 
again, have represented the unknown 
being as the son of Anne of Austria and 
Cardinal Mazarin; still more unlikely; 
for though there occasionally existed a 


The Iron Mask.—Female Kings of Hungary. 
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community of interest, there never ap- 
peared any the slighest personal love 
between them. The supposition that 
he was twin brother of Louis XIV. by 
no means rests on satisfactory proof ; 
and yet seems to me the best supported, 
pretty much as the ascription of the 
Letters of Junius to Sir Philip Francis. 
See Voltaire, (Siécle de Louis XIV. 
chap. 25.); Soulavie, (Mémoires de 
Richelieu, tome iii. p. 350, &c.) 

The noble devotedness of the Hun- 
gurian Magnates, or Palatines, (Swin- 
burne, i. 350,) was not, as expressed 
there, and as repeated in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, ‘‘ Moriemur pro 
Regina Maria Teresa,’’ but the far 
more striking and energetic exclama- 
tion, ‘‘Moriamur pro Rege nostro 
Maria Teresia,’’ which the national 
annals also assure us is more regular 
in application to a female sovereign of 
Hungary. There, as if in some de- 
gree dissatisfied with, if not asham- 
ed of, “the monstrous regiment of 
woman,” as characterised by the un- 
gallant John Knox, a sort of compro- 
mise was struck between the proscrip- 
tion of the Salic Law,* (‘‘ nulla pars 
hereditatis . .. . ad sexum femineum 
perveniat,’’) and the more liberal mo- 
narchical principle of other countries. 
The throne was assured to the sove- 
reign lady, though still presumed to 
be filled by a King. In 1386, when 
Margaret, who afterwards espoused 
Sigismond of Brandenberg, reigned 
alone; and again, when Elizabeth of 
Luxembourg wore the crown, they 
were uniformly addressed by the mas- 
culine title. So, likewise, we find in 
Livy, (lib. i. cap. 9,) Tarquinius 
Priscus, and Tanaquil his wife denomi- 
nated Reges; as are Ptolemy, with his 
sister and consort Cleopatra, (lib. 
xxxvii. cap. 3,) “‘ quod consortes regni 
fuissent,”’ say the commentators. The 
Spaniards, in like manner, entitle Fer- 
dinand and Isabella Los Reyes, as, in 
domestic life, the father and mother 
conjointly are called mis padres. The 
Austrian Governor and Governess of 





* A valuable manuscript containing this 
law, &c. on vellum, once my property, 
now belongs to Sir Th. Phillipps, but of 
above sixty pages, however, the special 
provision invoked by Philip of Valois, 
against our Edward, does not occupy more 
than a few lines. 
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Flanders, too, were indiscriminately 
termed, Les Archiducs. 

For Montesquiew Fesenzac, (vol. ii. 
p- 31,) should be read Montesquiow, a 
frequent confusion of two very distinct 
names and families, from the conso- 
nance of sound to English ears, and 
our better acquaintance with the great 
writer, whose reputation far tran- 
scends in celebrity the higher but un- 
lettered, and, to Europe, generally lit- 
tle known, antiquity of a race pretend- 
ing to derive from Clovis. (See Gent. 
Mag. for August 1840, p. 149, and Gib- 
bon’s sarcastic sign of admiration at 
what he terms the innocent assumption, 
vol. v. p. 144, 4to.) 

At page 141, of same volume, in il- 
lustration of the extravagance of the 
French, the ¢rousseau, or marriage ap- 
paratus, of Mademoiselle de Matignon, 
(of theducal house of Valentinois, Gent. 
Mag. for Sept. 1840, p. 252,) is affirm- 
ed to have cost ‘‘ a hundred thousand 
crowns, or (it is added), about 25,0001. 
sterling.” But the value in reality does 
not exceed half the English estimation ; 
for a French crown is only three livres, 
or francs, making, consequently, three 
hundred thousand livres, assuredly not 
more than 12,5001. British—a vast 
outlay, no doubt, for such a prepara- 
tion, without erroneously doubling it. 

The Duc de Lauzun, (vol. i. p. 46,) 
was afterwards Duc de Biron, and as 
such had the command of an army in 
1792, but met the fate of so many other 
revolutionary generals, the 3lst De- 
cember, 1793, together with Madame 
Dubarry. He had been a great profli- 
gate, as his Mémoires, so powerfully 
depictive of that dissolute age, exhibit 
him, and as his repentant avowal at 
the scaffold testified, ‘‘Je meurs pour 
avoir été infidéle & mon Dieu, 4 mon 
roi, et 4 mon nom,” was his dying 
profession. Just at that period, seve- 
ral more of the French commanders, 
Houchard, Custines, &c. were put to 
death, as La Fayette, Montesquiou, Du- 
mouriez, with numerous others, would 
certainly have been, and Louis Philippe 
with them, had they not sought secu- 
rity from the infuriate passions of the 
day in flight. How justly applicable 
to these sanguinary deeds, so accumu- 
latively multiplied in the further pro- 
gress of the revolutionary spirit, were 
the words of the eloquent Vergniaud, 
exemplified, too, in his own doom. 

4 


House of Montesquiou.—Duc de Biren. 
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** La Révolution est comme Saturne, 
qui dévore ses propres enfants,” or, as 
expressed in a contemporary couplet, 
with appropriate point, 
*‘ Quis nobis nunc esse neget Saturnia 
regna ? 

Nonne vorat gnatos Gallia dura suos ?’” 

Mr. White, in a note to page 87, 
vol. ii. declares, that the Abbé Gré- 
goire, mentioned in the text, ‘‘ was 
one of the first priests who renounced 
their ministry,” which is quite errone- 
ous. He was, it is true, a partizan 
of the civic or constitutional oath im- 
posed by the Constituant Assembly, in 
1790, on the clergy; and in virtue of 
it, in March 1791, on the refusal of 
submission by M. de Themines, 
bishop of Blois, he took possession of 
the see, without canonical investiture; 
so far, no doubt, incurring schism ; 
but he never renounced his ministry. 
He never was so far abandoned, nor 
was one of those, like Mattan, (Kings, 
Book ii.) 


‘¢ Qui blasphément le nom qu’ont invo- 
qué leurs péres.’’ 
(Athalie, Act 1, Se. 1.) 


On the contrary, when, on the 7th 
November 1793, the bishop (the arch 
see had been abrogated) of Paris, 
Gobel, with his thirteen vicars, (An- 
glicé curates,) abjured the priesthood, 
and deposed all the insignia of their 
sacred functions, which the President 
of the Convention, in his returning fe- 
licitations for the sacrifice, designated 
as the bawbles (hochets) of Gothic 
superstition, Grégoire, on being sum- 
moned to follow the example, empha- 
tically said—* Quant & moi, Catholique 
par conviction et par sentiment, prétre 
par choix, je reste evéque. La religion 
n’est pas de votre domaine; et j’in- 
voque la liberté des cultes ;” a decla- 
ration of boldest utterance and peri- 
lous daring in that hour of prostrate 
virtue and triumphant evil. He had, 
however, acknowledged the legislative 
supremacy, when he advocated the 
civil oath which it enjoined, thus act- 
ing in conformity with the Engli 

Church. ; _ 
_ Grégoire, whom I occasionally saw 
in my early days, subsequently ren- 
dered signal service to literature and 
science, by arresting the inroads and 
progress of Vandalism, an epithet, 
which originated with him, in the de- 
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struction of the libraries and archives 
of the nation, though, as in the first 
excesses of the English Reformation, 
so bitterly deplored by our old anti- 
quary Leland, many precious docu- 
ments still became a prey to popular 
rage. He was the principal founder, 
likewise, of the National Institute, 
which was established on the report 
presented by him to the Convention, 
the 24th October 1795; but the Jews 
and colonial slaves were the main ob- 
jects of his protection, and their en- 
franchisement the zealous pursuit of 
his life. His expiring words, in April 
1831, significative, like those last 
breathed by Napoleon, of his domi- 
nant thought, were—‘‘ Pauvres Hai- 
tiens.” In 1803, he made a short 
excursion to England, where he con- 
stantly exhibited himself in public, 
arrayed in his violet-colored episcopal 
dress, which he boasted that no Ca- 
tholic prelate had dared to do since the 
expulsion of the Stuarts, and proscrip- 
tion of their creed. 

The wretched Gobel, 
Milton’s reprobate angel, 
‘‘Turn’d recreant to God, ingrate and 

false,’’ 


who, like 


fell under the revolutionary axe in 
conjunction with his colleagues in 
crime, Chaumette, Cloots, Hébert, 
&c. in 1794; thus, in the just retri- 
bution of Heaven, encountering the 
fate to which they had condemned or 
destined so many others. ‘‘ La liberté 
est une rose qui fleurit dans le sang,” 
was the fearful maxim of Saint-Juste ; 
and exuberant continued to be the en- 
sanguined irrigation of the flower, until 
saturated with his own and associates’ 
blood. 


‘* Nec lex equior ulla est, 
Quam necis artifices arte perire sua.’’ 
(Ovid. de Arte Am. Eleg. i. 657.) 


There were inthe Convention, altoge- 
ther, thirty-two ministers of worship, 
twenty-six Catholics, who had al- 
ready, with very few exceptions, abne- 
gated the profession, and six Protest- 
ants, of whom three, Lasource, Julien 
(de Toulouse), and Jean-Bon-Saint- 
André, voted for the King’s death, as 
did nineteen of the Catholic priests, of 
whon, it has been noted, that the ma- 
jority had been Jansenists. Seventy- 
two members, on the whole, of that 
memorable assembly, whose entire 

Gent, Mae, Vou, XVII. 


The Abbé Grégoire.—Rabaud.— D’ Alembert. 
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number constituted seven hundred and 
forty-nine, died a violent death in 
some shape or other,—literally a deci- 
mation. The chief of the ministers, 
and head, I may say, of the Calvinist 
Church, was Rabaud de St. Etienne, 
who pronounced a milder sentence on 
the august victim. From the days of 
Duplessis Mornai, (see Gent. Mag. 
for January 1841, p. 29,) called the 
Huguenot Pope, to the Revolution of 
1789, there was a regular succession 
of recognized ecclesiastical chiefs 
among the Calvinists; for the Luthe- 
rans formed no portion of the French 
Protestants, until the annexation of 
Alsace to the kingdom, by the peace of 
Munster, in 1641. The Abbé Morellet, 
who, like Raynal, though in priestly 
orders, had long renounced the faith 
and functions of his profession, and 
may, therefore, be supposed little 
swayed by religious prejudice, says of 
Rabaud, in his Mémoires, tome i. p. 
40. ‘‘Que, devenu membre de la 
premiére Assemblée, dite Constituante, 
il a pris quelque revanche des Protes- 
tans sur les Catholiques, et a contribué 
peut-étre 4 inspirer @ Ja nation plus 
d’intolérance envers l’ancien culte que 
Louis XIV. n’en avait jamais eu pour 
les religionnaires de son temps.”’ Such 
is human nature, with a resilient force 
of reaction panting for revenge, and 
ever prompt to seize the occasion, and 
abuse the possession of power. Simi- 
larly again, of the leader of his own 
philosophical sect, D’Alembert, the 
Abbé is obliged to acknowledge, that 
he was not less animated with the 
spirit of persecution, so disastrously 
exercised shortly after by his follow- 
ers, when he invoked the arm of go- 
vernment against his literary critics, 
Fréron, Palissot, &c. and exhaled in 
vulgar swearing, ‘‘ selon sa mauvaise 
habitude,” adds his disciple, (page 
46,) his wrath at the refusal of 
Malesherbes to gratify his vindictive 
passions. This magistrate’s letter, 
considering the period and his posi- 
tion, is an admirable manifestation of 
his views on the liberty of the press, 
in opposition to the discreditable soli- 
citations of the Encyclopedian Cory- 
hzeus. 

In 1762, Morellet published “ Le 
Manuel des Inquisiteurs,’’ compressed 
from a work of the Middle Ages— 
** Directorium 6 pened of Ni- 
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cholas Eymeric ; and a most appalling 


specimen did he present of the abhorr- 


ed code ; but he was greatly astonished 
on being assured by Malesherbes, 
what he incredulously heard at first, 
though subsequently removed beyond 
doubt, that it scarcely differed from 
the existing criminal jurisprudence of 
France—‘“ étant a trés-peu prés notre 
jurisprudence criminelle tout entiére,”’ 
said the enlightened magistrate. Nor 
did it, in fact, much vary from the 
criminal code of other states— not even 
from our own, until the total abolition 
of torture, which, as I recently noted, 
dates in England only from 1642, and 
much later elsewhere. Have we not 
seen it practised in India, under 
Hastings, in our own memory? 
Rabaud’s brother, Rabaud Pommier, 
also a minister of his church, and 
member of the Convention, but who 
then escaped death though imprisoned, 
and survived till 1820, maintained, 
that it was from him that Sir Edward 
Jenner derived the knowledge and 
practical use of vaccination, though 
claimed by our eminent countryman as 
an original discovery. It was in 1784, 
according to his averment, that he 


made the disclosure to a Mr. Pugh, and 
Sir James Ireland, who communicated 
the precious counteraction of one of 
the greatest scourges of humanity to 


Dr. Jenner. So it is stated in the 
** Dictionnaire des Sciences Médi- 
cales,”’ article Vaccine ; but it is thus 
that the fruits of British ingenuity are 
ever contested by our neighbours. 

In his ecclesiastical supremacy, 
Rabaud de St. Etienne had succeeded 
to the learned Court de Gébelin, 
author of ‘“‘ Le Monde Primitif,” and 
other works ; but whom our writers 
generally transform into a Count, as I, 
not long since, saw even in this Ma- 
gazine, and apparently, not as an error 
of the press, which the nearly similar 
words, the cause of the usual mistake, 
would otherwise make probable 
enough. 

Madame Tallien, (vol. i. p. 139,) is 
said to have married M. de Fontenoy ; 
it should be Fontenay, the son of a 
Counsellor of the Parisian Parliament, 
whose family name was Devin. This 
union occurred in 1789, when she was 
only sixteen ; but the bond was not of 
long endurance, though, with no ap- 
parent rupture of friendship; for, in 
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1793, I more than once heard her 

introduce him, with gay emphasis on 

the distinctive titles—as, ‘‘ mon ci- 

devant mari, aujourd’hui mon meilleur 

ami.”” She was then truly a most 

fascinating being; a lovely creature, 
“Omnibus una 


Omnes surripuit veneres.”’ 
Catullus. 


and Tallien, whose appearance was 
genteel and person elegant, little ac- 
cordant, as it struck me, with his pre- 
gone acts and reputation, in yielding 
to the seduction of her charms, felt 
and submitted to their humanizing in- 
spirations, though the remembrance of 
his misdeeds fixed on her their terrible 
reflection, in the designation of ‘‘ Notre 
Dame de Septembre.”” To this trans- 
formation not only did many a doomed 
individual owe his safety, but to it 
may be mainly assigned the deliverance 
of France from the fell thraldom and 
desolating rule, which have classed that 
epoch amongst the most terrific in the 
annals of time—the most atrocious in 
act, the most humiliating to advanced 
civilization.* His wife’s imprisonment 





* The happy exercise of the ascend- 
ancy of their wives over Bonaparte and 
Tallien has been the just and constant 
theme of public felicitation. Josephine, 
when Madame de Beauharnais, lived on 
terms of the closest intimacy with Madame 
Tallien, who always maintained that it 
was in her hotel that Bonaparte, of whose 
destitute condition, at that time, she re- 
lated some curious facts, met his future 
empress. The character and conduct, 
indeed, of both ladies presented many 
features of resemblance ; for Josephine’s 
life, even before her first husband’s exe- 
cution, had scarcely been more correct, 
though less defiant of public censure, 
than that of ber beautiful, and, in her 
sphere, equally benevolent friend. But, 
should the stern obligation of history re- 
fuse to cast over these early aberrations 
a veil of oblivion, a redeeming counter- 
poise, as in the ulterior course of Augustus 
Cesar, may be offered in the benign and 
beneficent influence of her imperial sta- 
tion. The acts and character of Octavi- 
anus gave, in like manner, little promise 
of the generous pardon granted by Au- 
gustus to Cinna, which Seneca, ‘‘ De 
Clementia,’’ lib. i. cap. 9, fondly dwells 
on, and which constitutes the plot of 
Corneille’s noble drama. Power, it is 
said, as love, should be maintained as it 
was acquired; but, fortunately for the 
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by Robespierre was, to Tallien, the 
signal of his own impending danger, 
which he could only dispel by the 
subversion of the despot; and he for- 
tunately succeeded in the mortal strife. 
But the union, so productive of public 
good, ceased in 1802; and in 1805 
this still attractive lady espoused the 
Count Joseph Riquet de Caraman, 
afterwards Prince de Chimay, whom 
she left a widower in January 1835, 
not in 1836, as reported by Mr. White. 
She had children by M. de Fontenay, 
by Tallien, by her last husband, and, 
I am compelled to add, tutti quanti, 
most of whom are respectably settled ; 
but some scandalous suits at law have 
sprung from this confusion of paternity, 
in which, however, the old axiom of 
jurisprudence—“‘ Pater est quem nup- 
tie demonstrant,”’ has prevailed, and 
triumphed over truth. 

Chimay, situate within thirty odd 
miles of Mons, in Belgium, was 
erected into a principality by Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, in 1480. In 
1250 it had belonged, as a lordship, to 





Roman world, the Emperor, when in pos- 
session of supreme authority, pursued not 
the path by which he had ascended to it. 
(See Suetonius, cap. i. 28; Dio Cassius, 
lib. 52,58.) Tacitus, Annal. i. cap. 9, 10, 
poises in impartial balance both sections 
of his life. 

Of Robespierre, whose overthrow must 
be principally ascribed to Tallien, and the 
auspicious direction of his energies, by 
his wife, from the ferocity that had dis- 
graced, to the exertions that ennobled 
them, the following epitaph was circulated: 


‘* De ce tyran, ne plains pas le sort, 
Car s’il vivait, tu serais mort.’’ 


How often, too, does history record the 
humane concessions of Napoleon to his 
amiable partner, still more resistless, if 
possible, in grace of manner, than her 
beauteous compeer, in the perfection of 
feature and form— 


‘*Et la grace plus belle encor que la 
beauté,” 


so truly expressed by La Fontaine in his 
Psyché. (See Gent. Mag. for July 1840, 
page 29.) Amongst her numerous acts 
of beneficence may be specially mentioned 
the pardon of the two Polignacs, obtained 
by her in 1804, when found guilty, with the 
Vendean Chief, George, implicated in the 
attempt on Bonaparte’s life by means of 
the infernal machine. 
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the house of Nesle-Soissons, and suc- 
cessively, in female transmission, to 
Jean de Haynault, Sieur de Beaumont, 
to the Chastillons, Comtes de Blois, 
&c. In1612the principality devolved 
from the family of Croy to the Belgian 
stock of De Ligne Aremberg, and, 
from them, in 1686, to the Hénins- 
Liétard of Alsace, one of whom be- 
came the son-in-law of Saint Simon. 
(Mémoires, xx. 224.) Finally, in 
1750, it passed to Victor Riquet de 
Caraman, a descendant of Pierre Paul 
de Riquet, the constructor of the Canal 
of Languedoc, that magnificent monu- 
ment of the Great Reign, by his mar- 
riage with the heiress of the Hénins ; 
and, on his death, in 1805, he was 
succeeded by the Princess’s husband, 
almost immediately after their mar- 
riage. The close of this remarkable 
female’s career, I think it right to add, 
was distinguished by a happy recur- 
rence to religious feelings and their 
resulting consolations. 

At page 151 Mr. White confounds 
Hortense de Beauharnais, Queen of 
Holland,* with Pauline Bonaparte— 





* In the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
No. 41, under the article of ‘‘ Mémoires 
sur la Reine Hortense, par Mademoiselle 
Cochelet,’’ at page 294, it is stated that, 
during the occupation of Paris, in 1814, 
by the Allied Powers, this Queen’s hdtel 
was taken possession of by the Prussians. 
‘*The floor,” adds the reviewer, ‘‘on 
which was situated her apartment, was 
inhabited,’’ &c. which is precisely the re- 
verse of the original, where, inhabité, 
contrary to what would strike an English 
eye or ear, means uninhabited, as the 
tenor of the sentence equally proves. 

The errors of our periodicals would, in 
fact, afford ample materials for a quarterly 
volume of no inconsiderable dimensions ; 
and, perhaps, a more useful one could not 
be undertaken, in order to check the care- 
lessness of writers, who mislead, in place 
of informing, the unconscious reader, 
whose guidance is the professed, and 
should be the unvaried object of the re- 
viewers themselves ; but, ‘* quis judicabit 
ipsos judices ?”’ 

In the Dublin University Magazine for 
November, No. 101, and in its best 
article, too,—the bold “‘ lrish Dragoon, 
Charles O’Malley,’’ recalls Charles Fox 
from the Westminster monument, in which 
he had reposed since 1806, to display his 
‘* bonhommie and English heartiness,”’ at 
the Prince Regent's table, in 1812, where 
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one the daughter-in-law, the other the 
beautiful sister of Napoleon. And, in 
page 164, he makes the battle of 
Marengo, which occurred the 14th 





O'Malley, bearer of the despatch an- 
nouncing the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
also appeared as a guest, thus offering 
personal testimony of Fox’s resuscitation, 
. 8ix years posterior to his decease. It was 
by an anachronism that Macpherson’s 
forgery was unerringly detected (Gibbon, 
vol. i. p. 221, Milman’s edition) ; though, 
indeed, it scarcely requires this test to 
show, that the author writes not his own 
story, nor witnessed the events he de- 
scribes. 

In the same Miscellany a fair anony- 
mous traveller, (Miss Dickson, it is under- 
stood, niece to Sir William and Lady 
Chatterton,) in her entertaining ‘‘ Letters 
from the Coast of Clare,” (page 349,) 
asserts, that she foundin the scanty book- 
furniture of a poor country priest, Bos- 
suet’s tragedies in French! Though 
rather familiar, I may say, with the works 
of the great prelate, the last Father of the 
Church, as he is distinguished by his 
countrymen’s admiration, I never heard 
that the tragic muse had inspired any of 
them ; unless, indeed, some exposures in 
his Variations may be mournfully viewed. 
But, as remarked by Erasmus, in these 
instances a comic conclusion generally 
crowned the originally tragic drama. 

The license of travellers, to be sure, is 
proverbial ; and we cannot, therefore, be 
much surprised at a passing aberration of 
Lady Blessington in her “Idler in 
France,” (vol.ii. p. 242,) where she makes 
Chamfort (or Champfort), the contempo- 
rary and associate of Mesdames de Lon- 
gueville (the heroine of the Fronde), de 
Sevigné, and La Fayette; from whom, 
born in 1742, and deceased in 1794, he 
was separated by a full century. This 
last mentioned lady, authoress of * La 
Princesse de Cleves,’’ and other volumes, 
lauded by Voltaire, and even now not 
without pleased readers, was instructed in 
the Latin tongue by Ménage (Gent. Mag. 
for July 1840, page 21,) who addressed 
her several compliments in that language, 
under the name of Laverna, Latinized 
from her maiden one of ‘‘ De la Vigne ;” 
but Laverna happens also to be the Roman 
Goddess of robbers, which gave occasion 
for the following epigram on Ménage’s 
imputed plagiarisms : 

*¢ Lesbia nulla tibi est, nulla est tibi dicta 
Corinna, 

Carmine laudatur Cynthia nulla tuo ; 
Sed,cumdoctorum compiles scrinia vatum, 

Nil mirum, si sit culta Laverna tibi.’’ 
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June 1800, the anniversary of a day so 
fatal to the fortunes of Charles at 
Naseby (1645), precede the surrender 
of Mantua, here prematurely an- 
nounced by Mr. Swinburne the 3rd of 
of December, but which did not take 
place till the 2nd of the ensuing Fe- 
bruary (1797). The expression at- 
tributed to Desaix at his dying hour, 
I pronounce untrue; it is so totally at 
variance with that eminent soldier’s 
habitual decorum of language; and 
the most authentic relations of his 
death describe it, moreover, as in- 
stantaneous, precluding all faculty of 
speech. This Just Sultan, as he was 
distinctively named in Egypt, may be 
numbered among the picolomini, or 
pusilli homines, lately alluded to by 
CypweE tt, (Gent. Mag. for August last, 
page 144,) to whom Nature, niggard 
as a step-dame in the gifts of person, 
or physical advantages, dispenses with 
maternal fondness the attributes of 
mind and inspirations of genius— 
“"ANore unrpe) wéhet H) pias, Grote 
pntnp.”” 

Hesiod. "Epya kai ‘Hpépat. 
Such a name will be an acceptable 
addition to those of the same class, 
whom, in answer to CypwEti’s in- 
quiry, I mentioned in a recent article. 
In this class again may be included 
many an additional name in diversified 
pursuits of renown, such as Lord 
Chesterfield, Warren Hastings, our 





Of Chamfort I may add, that his charac- 
ter, neither amiable nor estimable, is 
drawn by Marmontel, in his Mémoires, 
(tome iv. p. 77,) where a graphic dialogue 
between these academicians paints the 
views and anticipations of the early pro- 
moters of the Revolution. ‘‘ We shall 
make a clear stage (place nette,) and sweep 
away every remnant of an exploded sys- 
tem,’’ exultingly declared the former. 
‘*What! and the throne and altar?” ex- 
claimed Marmontel. ‘‘ Yes, the throne 
and the altar too,’”’ retorted Chamfort ; 
‘*they are two buttresses of mutual sup- 
port : let the one be broken, and the other 
soon gives way.’’ (Le tréne et l’autel 
sont deux arcboutans, appuyant l’un sur 
l'autre ; et que l'un se brise, l’autre va 
fléchir.) Frustrated in his hopes, and 
dissatisfied with every thing, above all, 
with himself, he fell by his own hand, the 
13th of April 1794. In the following 
year, his collected Works were published. 
(four volumes, 8vo.) 
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national poet Moore, Béranger, Cha- 
teaubriand, /’Abbé Lamennais, Gar- 
rick, Kean, the French tragedian Le 
Kain, and the Maréchal de Luxem- 
bourg, the successful adversary of our 
William, so well justified in his retort, 
when the latter called him a little 
hunchback—(‘‘ Loripedem rectus de- 
rideat, Aithiopem albus’””)—** He has 
never seen my back, and I constantly 
see his.’”’ Nor,as anorator or writer, 
are we to omit Mr. T. B. Macaulay in 
the enumeration. 

Mr. Chenevix (at page 189,) was 
son to Dr. Richard Chenevix, bishop 
of Waterford, who died in 1779, and 
was the friend and correspondent of 
Lord Chesterfield, as may be seen in 
his lordship’s Miscellaneous Works. 

The editor, I perceive, mistakes 
Barthelemy, the medalist, as he is 
called, and brother of the director, 
(letter of 7th June, 1797,) for their 
uncle, the author of ‘‘ Les Voyages du 
Jeune Anarcharsis,” who died the 
30th April, 1795, and, consequently, 
could not have been the person men- 
tioned by Mr. Swinburne as alive 
above two years after, at the date of 
his letter. I may also inform Mr. 
White that the ‘little Frenchman of the 
army of Condé,” who managed Sir 
Sydney Smith’s escape from the Tem- 
ple, (vol. ii. p. 288,) was Phélippeaux, 
educated with Bonaparte at the Col- 
lege of Brienne, but of opposite politi- 
cal principles in after-life. He was 
the companion of Sir Sydney at Acre, 
and greatly contributed to the defence 
of that citadel against his former 
schoolfellow, in 1799. French parti- 
ality, indeed, assigns to the talents of 
Phélippeaux, as an engineer, the chief 
merit of that event, so important in its 
results; for this first check to Bona- 
parte’s victorious career averted his 
ambitious aspirations from Asia to 
Europe, which then became the field 
of those achievements that have as- 
tonished and dismayed the world. 

Madame de Houdetot (vol. ii. p. 
213, and Gentleman’s Magazine, Sept. 
p- 240) was the adulterous mistress of 
the poet St. Lambert; but, because 
she was supposed faithful to this single 
lover, she was almost considered vir- 
tuous; nor would the inference be 
unfair, if we make the general conduct 
of her associates, in that licentious 
age, our rule of judgment. Marmon- 
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tel, (Mémoires, tome iii. 184,) speaks 
of her as a model of perfection; and 
the passion with which, while by no 
means a beauty even in Rousseau’s 
description, she inspired that unsolva- 
ble and heteroclite son of genius, is 
forcibly depicted in his ardent pages. 
He had then reached the mature age 
of forty-five, and never before, though, 
like Sterne, more or less in the chains 
of ‘some princess or other,”’ had he 
felt, he says, the genuine emotion; as 
if to verify Voltaire’s pithy inscription 
on Love’s statue: 

** Qui que tu sois, voici ton maftre ; 

Il Vest, le fut, ou le doit étre.”’ 


The lady, and her passive husband, 
attained to a great age, and, in 1798, 
celebrated the jubilee or fiftieth anni- 
versary of their marriage, when among 
the assistants prominently appeared 
her old friend, as Marmontel indul- 
gently designates her avowed para- 
mour, Saint-Lambert! The solemnity, 
rare, of course, from its cause, and in- 
tended as the outpouring of gratitude 
for a length of union thus vouchsafed 
by Providence, is never omitted, when 
justified by time, on the continent. 
Madame de Houdetot’s grandson is 
one of the officers of the French Court, 
and a special favourite of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s. 

The lines quoted in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine by the reviewer of the 
Letters (p. 240), 

‘ Félicité vaine, 
Qu’on ne peut savoir, 
Trop prés de la peine 
Pour ¢tre un plaisir,” 
remind me of some, not dissimilar, by 
a poet of the seventeenth century, and 
at least of equal merit: 
‘* Félicité passée, 
Qui ne peut plus revenir, 
Pourquoi, en te perdant, 
N’ai-je pas perdu le souvenir ?’’ 
The reviewer in the Quarterly doubts 
whether Mr. Huskisson had ever 
belonged to the Jacobin Club, or to 
that of the Feuillans (p. 176). Pro- 
bably not to the former, though a 
contrary opinion has long prevailed ; 
but the belief expressed, that the 
Feuillans were not formed when he 
was attached to the English Embassy, 
will, 1 apprehend, be contradicted by 
the fact, that this society, which 
originated with La Fayette and Bailly, 
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in counteraction of the violent pro- 
ceedings of the Jacobins, was founded 
so early as the 12th May 1790. Sub- 
sequently even the Jacobins were im- 
peached as rather slack in the race of 
crime; and the Cordelier Club was 
instituted, under the appropriate ban- 
ners of Danton, Cloots, Hébert, Ca- 
mille Desmoulins, and colleagues, in 
order to give a further impulse to the 
destructive energies of that calamitous 
period ; but Robespierre, to whose 
bosom we may warrantably transfer 
the rankling emotions expressed by 
Tasso’s Tancred, 


‘¢ Vierd fra i mei tormenti, e fra le cure, 
Mie giuste furie, forfennato errante.” 
Gier. Lib. xxii. 77. 


Robespierre (jealous of emulation even 
in congenial pursuits and kindred spi- 
rits) succeeded in quenching this spark 
of independant action in the blood of its 
promoters, on the 5th of April 1794, or, 
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if not wholly extinguished, it lost its 
mostactive powers ofevil, which became 
concentrated in its triumphant rival 
for above three months more. Sue- 
tonius, after devoting many a page to 
the cool and unreproving relation of 
the horrors of Nero’s reign, closes the 
terrific narrative by something like an 
expression of surprise at the world’s 
forbearance. ‘‘ Tale portentum,” we 
may equally say of Robespierre, 
** paullo minus quatuor decim menses 
(from 31 May 1793, to 27 July 1794,) 
perpessus terrarum orbis, tandem des- 
tituit, initium facientibus Gallis,”’ &c. 
(Suet. in Nerone, cap. xl.) And I 
may add— 

*¢ Jam non ad culmina rerum, 
Injustos crevisse queror ; tollunturinaltum, 
Ut lapsu graviore ruant.” 

(Claudiani in Rufinum, lib. i. 21.) 
Yours, &c. J. Ts 





Mr. URBAN, London, Nov. 18. 
I SEND you a very correct copy of 
an original letter of the celebrated 
Thomas Paine. The original is written 
on two sides of a sheet of foolscap, in 
a very neat and plain hand; and 1 
esteem it one of the greatest curiosi- 
ties of my collection. The letter is 
simply wafered. 
<n gan Oe 


Yours, &c, 

Citizen, N. Rochelle, July 31, ’05. 

I received yours of the 26 Inst. in 
answer to mine of the 19%. I see 
that Cheetham has left out the part 
respecting Hamilton and M*. Rey- 
nolds, but for my own part, I wish it 
had been in. Had the story never 
been publicly told, I would not have 
been the first to tell it; but Hamilton 
had told it himself, and therefore it 
was no secret; but my motive. in 
introducing it was, because it was 
applicable to the subject I was upon, 
and to show the revilers of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, that while they are affecting a 
morality of horror at an unproved and 
unfounded story about Mr. Jefferson, 
they had better look at home, and 
give vent to their horror, if they had 
any, at a real case of their own Dagon 
and his Delilah of a thousand dollars. 
It was not introduced to expose Ha- 
milton, for Hamilton had exposed 


himself, and that from a bad motive, 
a disregard of private Character. “I 
do not,” (said Mr. Hamilton to Mrs. 
Harris,) ‘‘ I do not care a damn about my 
private Character. Itismy public Charac- 
ter only that I care about.”” The Man 
who is a good public Character from 
Craft, and not from moral principle, 
if such a Character can be called good, 
is not much to be depended on. 
Cheetham might as well have put the 
part in, as put in the reasons for 
which he left it out. Those reasons 
leave people at liberty to suspect that 
the part suppressed related to some 
new discovered criminality in Hamil- 
ton, worse than the old story. 

lam glad that Palmer and Foster 
have got together. It will greatly 
help the cause on. I enclose a letter 
I rec’ a few days since from Groton 
in Connecticut. The letter is well 
written, and with a good deal of sin- 
cere enthusiasm. The Publication of 
it would do good, but there is an im- 
propriety in publishing a Man’s Name 
to a private letter. You may shew 
the letter to Palmer and Foster. It 
is very likely they may know the 
writer, as Groton is about five or six 
miles from Stonington, where Mr, 
Foster lived, and where, 1 believe, 
Mr’. Palmer has some Relations. As 
there is not an expression in the let- 
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ter that renders it unfit for publica- 
tion, provided the name be omitted, 
or the Initials J. G. be put in the 
room of it, I, for one, agree to the 
publication of it. It will serve to give 
confidence to those who are not strong 
enough in the érue faith to throw off 
the mask of hypocrisy, as is the case 
in Connecticut, and there is no vice 
that is more distructive to morals 
than this yanky-town vice, hypocrisy, 
is. If the concluding paragraph be 
omitted, and the address at the top 
be in the plain style as I have put it, 
it will lose the appearance of a private 
letter. I have put out the word Sir 
in three or four places. Cheetham 
can have no reasonable objection 
against publishing it. It is a letter 
without. offence, and he has some 
atonement to make for what was in 
his paper the Winter before last, about 
the ‘‘ mischievous writings of Thomas 
Paine.’ If you give the letter to 
Cheetham, I wish him to return it to 
you after he has used it, or you to call 
for it. 

I am glad you have seen Mr’. Bar- 
ret; but it is very extraordinary that 
you had not seen him before, for cer- 


tainly a Man in business is always to 
be found, though he may not be 


always at home the first time. Your 
former letter might have been inter- 
preted to signify that he kept out of 
sight, for you said you had called at 
least a dozen times. 

It is certainly best that M's. Bonne- 
ville go into some family as a teacher, 
* for she has not the least talent of 
managing affairs for herself. She 
may send Bebee up to me, I will take 
care of him for his own sake and his 
father’s; but this is all I have to say. 

Remember me to my much respect- 
ed friend Carver, and tell him I am 
sure we shall succeed if we hold on. 
We have already silenced the clamour 
of the priests. They act now as if 
they would say, Let us alone and we 
will let you alone. You do not tell 
if the Prospect goes on. As Carver 
will want hay he may have it of me, 
and pay when it suits him; but | ex- 
pect he will take a ride up some satur- 
day afternoon, and then he can chuse 
for himself. 

I am master of an empty house, or 
. nearly so. I have six chairs and a 
table, a straw-bed, a feather-bed, and 
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a bag of straw for Thomas, a Tea- 
kettle, an Iron pot, a Iron baking pan, 
a frying pan, a gridiron, cups, saucers, 
plates and dishes, knives and forks, 
two candlesticks, and a pair of snuff- 
ers.—I have a pair of fine oxen, and 
an ox-cart, a good horse, a chair, and 
a one-horse cart ; a cow, and a sow 
and 9 pigs. When you come you 
must take such fare as you meet with, 
for I live upon tea, milk, fruit pies, 
plain dumplins, and a piece of meat 
when I get it; but I live with that 
retirement and quiet that suit me. 

M™. Bonneville was an encum- 
brance upon me all the while she was 
here ; for she would not do anything, 
not even make an apple-dumplin for 
her own children, [though* I bought 
a pot on purpose to boilthem in.) If 
you can make yourself up a straw 
bed, I can let you have blankets, and 
you will have no occasion to go over 
to the Tavern to sleep. 

As I do not see any federal papers, 
except by accident, I know not if they 
have attempted any remarks or criti- 
cisms on my 8" letter, the piece 
on Constitutions, Governments, and 
Charters, and the two Numbers on 
Turner’s letter, and also the piece to 
Hulbert. As to anonymous para- 
graphs it is not worth noticing them. 
I consider the generality of such 
editors only as a part of their press, 
and let them pass. 

I want to come to Morrisana, and it 
is probable I may come on to N—Y. ; 
but I wish you to ans* this letter first. 

Yours in friendship, 
Tuomas Paine. 
Mr. John Fellows, Auctioneer, Water 
Street, near the Coffee house, 
N. York. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 1. 

IN the chancel of the church of 
Cradley, a parish which lies on the 
western or Herefordshire side of the 
Malvern Hills, is an inscription to the 
memory of an incumbent, who had 
been the domestic chaplain of Herbert 
Westfaling, Bishop of Hereford, from 
1585 to 1602. As, independently 
of its general interest, this memorial 
contains an expression of a singular 





* These words between brackets he 
endeavoured to efface entirely. 
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kind, of which no satisfactory expla- 
nation has hitherto been offered, it has 
struck me as not undeserving of the 
notice of your readers. The inscrip- 


Epitaph of Morgan Powell, B.D.—Sidon proverbial. 
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tion, and the lines which follow it are 
graven on brass, which is attached to 
aslab of stone in the middle of the 
chancel. 


Here Lyeth Y¢ Body Of Morgan Powell Batchel* Of Divinitie 
Chavncelor Of Y¢ Cathedral Chvrch Of Hereford Brought Vp 

In Brasen Nose Coll. In Oxon & After Chaplain In Hovse To Y* 
Reverend Father In God Herbart Lord Bvshop Of Heref*: & For 

A Long Time P’son of This P’ish, In All We" Places He Left Extraor 
Dinary Note Of His Singvler Integritie And Love Of All. 


Whome Citie, Shire And All Yt Knew Commended, 
Hee Needs Noe Tombe, Or Vertues Not Befriended. 
Whome All Men Loved Hee Cannot Be Forgot : 
Though I His Tombestone Him Reported Not. 

Yet Let Mee Tell My Pride That Close Him In 
That Was Of All Men Farthest From That Sinn 
The Meekest Man Alive: His Hovse And Bord 
Were Ever Sidons: And A Deed His word: 

Among The Virtves All, There Is Not One 

Which In His Hart, Had Not Her Mansion. 





AO 


DNI 


1621. 





The date is inscribed on the stone it- 
self, just beneath the plate of Brass. 
This inscription has been given, but 
without precision, by Browne Willis, 
in his Survey, vol. i. p. 544; and 
the remarkable expression in the 
eighth line, to which I would call the 
attention of your curious readers, is 
incorrectly printed thus, ‘‘ Were ever 
Sydans.” This appears by the context 
to refer either to the hospitable abun- 
dance, or to the tranquillity of his 
dwelling. The city of Phoenicia, called 
Sidon, was celebrated for its fruitful 
position, and the inhabitants were not 
less renowned for their skill in all those 
arts that minister to the comfort or 
luxury of human life. In Hoffmann’s 
Lexicon, it is observed how con- 
tinually Homer makes allusion to their 
proficiency ; “‘si quid concinnum in 
vestibus, aut in vasibus affabre factum, 
aut ludicrum in crepundiis, id tribuere 
solet Sidoniorum industrie.”” The 
name Sidon is also interpreted as sig- 
nifying ‘“‘viaticum, vel cibarium,” 
(see Lloyd’s Dictionarium Historicum) 
or even may bear the sense of ‘‘ esca, 
commeatus, cibus, victus.”” At first 
sight, therefore, I was tempted to 
suggest that in the mysterious use of 
the word “ Sidons” in this epitaph, 
an allusion, though of an obscure 
character, was intended to be made to 
the profusion with which that city was 
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supplied. But the expression is ca- 
pable of another interpretation, and 
one which I am rather inclined to 
adopt, although by no means confident 
that it gives the real sense of the al- 
lusion. The city of Sidon appears to 
have been distinguished, almost pro- 
verbially, for the state of tranquillity, 
the long enjoyment of which had 
mainly contributed to its flourishing 
condition. As far back as the times of 
Samson, we find it recorded that the 
children of Dan sending forth spies 
into the land, on their arriving at 
Laish, these spies ‘‘saw the people 
that were therein, how they dwelt 
careless, after the manner of the 
Zidonians, quiet and secure, and there 
was no magistrate in the land, that 
might putthem to shamein any thing.” 
Judges, xviii. v. 7. The expression, 
then, in the epitaph implies, as I 
would suggest, an allusion, far-fetched 
in truth, and obscure, to the tran- 
quillity, and habitual peacefulness 
and ease that prevailed at the table 
and in the abode of the parson of 
Cradley, with whose amiable cha- 
racter and social virtues it is evident 
that the writer of the inscription had 
been well acquainted. I must, how- 
ever, leave it to the consideration of 
your ingenious readers, who may be 
more familiar with the peculiar style, 
and obscure allusions, that were in 
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vogue at the period when these lines 
were indited. 

We learn from the authority of Le 
Neve and Browne Willis, that Morgan 
Powell was installed chancellor of the 
diocese of Hereford, in the 29th year 
of Elizabeth, 5 July, 1587, and not 
long subsequent to the promotion of 
Bishop Westfaling, whose chaplain 
he became. He succeeded William 
Penson both in his dignity of chan- 
cellor, and in the benefice of Cradley ; 
and in the year following, he was 
collated to the stall of Moreton Parva, 
in the diocese of Hereford. 

Yours, &c. 
ALBERT Way. 
Cradley, Malvern, 
Mr. UrsBan, Dec. 13. 

AT Christmas there is a custom in 
the neighbourhood of Monmouth of 
carrying round from house to house 
the Merry Lewid. This is a repre- 
sentation, generally very well exe- 
cuted, of the head and neck of a white 
horse. The neck has some black stripes 
on it, so as to bear some resemblance 
to a zebra, and from it depends a sheet, 
beneath which is a man carrying the 
Merry Lewid elevated on a pole. The 
pole, swayed backwards and forwards, 
gives the movements of a prancing and 
rearing horse. 

The etymology of the name I am 
not Welchman enough to discover; 
but some of your more learned readers 
may be able to enlighten me. I sus- 
pect the latter word to be a corruption 
of loyd, which means grey, I believe ; 
and the former, from the mirth occa- 
sioned to the actors, a corrupt appli- 
cation of an understood term to express 
some word of similar sound, the mean- 
ing of which was unknown to the 
Sassenachs of Monmouth. 

But no custom ever more fully ex- 
emplified the fable of the boys and the 
frogs. On one occasion, after a ring 
of the door-bell in the evening of 
Christmas day, I heard some alarm 
and confusion in the hall, and going 
hastily out, saw what was really 
startling enough to any one, much 
more so to a stranger, as the servant 
was. In the doorway, with the out- 
line well defined in the strong moon- 
light, stood erect a great white horse, 
furiously tossing his head about. 

Gent. Mac. Vout, XVII. 


Christmas Customs in Monmouthshire. 
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Whatever fun, therefore, the boys may 
derive, you may well imagine, Mr. 
Urban, that strangers, particularly 
females, would be very much alarmed 
thereat. 

I find, in Sir H. Ellis’s edition of 
Brand’s Antiquities, mention of the 
hobby-horse at Christmas, as follows, 
p- 269. ‘* He (Weston) tooke upon him 
to controll and finde fault with this and 
that, as the coming into the hall of 
the hobby-horse in Christmas;’’ and 
again, in the account of the Lord of 
Misrule, p. 273: ‘“‘Thinges sette in 
order, they have their hobbie horses 
and dragons, and other antiques, to- 
gether with their pipers and thunder- 
yng drummers to strike up the deville’s 
daunce withall. Then marche these 
heathen companie * * * their hobbie 
horses, and other monsters, skyrmish- 
yng amongest the throng.” At p. 266, 
in a “ Christmas carroll,”” enumerating 
the customs of that season, is the fol- 
lowing quatrain : 


‘¢ The wenches, with their wassell-bowles, 
About the streets are singing ; 
The boyes are come to catch the owles, 
The wild mare in is bringing.” 


There are also various allusions to the 
shoeing of the wild mare; but this, 
I apprehend, is a different custom 
altogether. There is no explanation 
of it given by Sir H. Ellis; but, 
if my boyish recollections be correct, 
this game is played by a number 
standing in a ring, holding hands, 
with one outside the ring, who drops 
a handkerchief behind any one he 
pleases ; and the point is, to be sharp 
in observing if it be dropped behind 
you, and then to be quick in over- 
taking the dropper before he arrives at 
your place—the only practical allusion 
to a horse being in the activity, as 
in these allusions in Sir Henry’s notes, 
p- 268 : ‘‘ The adventurous youth shew 
their agility in shooting (qu. shoeing ?) 
the wild mare ;” and, p. 274, ‘‘ Thus 
at active games and gambols of hot 
cockles, shoeing the wild mare, and the 
like harmless sports, the night was 
spent.” 

At the risk of being thought tedious, 
I will mention another custom of the 
same neighbourhood. On New Year’s 
day the little boys carry in their hands, 
to excite the admiration | liberality 
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of their richer neighours, pretty de- 
vices, made and adorned in the fol- 
lowing way. A strip of deal stands 
perpendicularly, being, as it were, the 
stem of a tree. From this, at intervals, 
other pieces branch off horizontally ; 
the extremities of these branches are 
adorned with apples,—some gilded, 
some covered with silver tissue, some 
with flour, and stuck over with black 
and white oats, arranged in different 
figures. The whole is surmounted by 
a branch of the box tree, to the leaves 
of which are attached hazel nuts, by 
inserting the leaf into the smaller end 
of the nut, which is slightly opened, 
and which immediately collapses. The 
whole has the appearance of a gay and 
pretty shrub, and makes a rattling 
noise when moved by the clashing of 
the nuts. 

There seems to be allusions to this 
custom in the notes to New Year’s 
day, pp. 8, 9; a gilded apple and 
black oats being very good substitutes 
for oranges and cloves. ‘‘ An orange 
stuck with cloves appears to have been 
a New Year’s gift. So Ben Jonson, 
in his Christmas Masque: ‘ He has 
an orange and rosemary, but not a 
clove to stick in it.’’’ And among 
Merry Observations upon every Month 
and every remarkable Day throughout 
the whole Year, under January, it is 
said, ‘‘ On the first day of this month 
will be given many gifts. * * Children, 
to their inexpressible joy, will be drest 
in their best bibs and aprons, and may 
be seen handed along streets, some 
bearing Kentish pippins, others oranges 
stuck with cloves, in order to crave a 
blessing of their godfathers and god- 
mothers.” 

Should the above appear worthy of 
your Magazine, I may, in the following 
month, trouble you with some notices 
of old customs, and matters of ancient 
faith, which still linger amongst the 
country people of this vicinity. 

Yours, &c. Wo. Dyke. 
Mr. Urzsan, Dec. 2nd. 

YOUR Cork Correspondent, in his 
last communication on the subject of 
the Vulgate, conceives that the sub- 
ject “ has been absurdly swelled into 
most undue importance ;”” to which it 
need only be replied, that he would 
hardly admit such an assertion if the 
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defensive side of the case were Pro- 
testant. The point affected by the 
question, namely, the tenet of Papal 
infallibility, is certainly not one of 
secondary importance in controversy. 

Referring to the language of J. R.’s 
letter, I am not aware of having 
charged the Editors of the Sixtine Vul- 
gate with design, or of having im- 
peached their readiness to correct mis- 
takes. What I have remarked upon 
is, the committal of mistakes, and the 
presumptuous (or ridiculous) excom- 
munication of such persons as should 
make any changes. Neither would I[ 
lay an undue stress on ‘‘ blunders and 
omissions,” that may be accounted for 
typographically ; but I may fairly 
press the necessity of accounting for 
the redundant clauses in the Sixtine 
Bible, which are expunged in the Cle- 
mentine. J. R. appears to regard 
them, in common with the rest, as 
merely typographical, whereas it has 
been shewn (I conceive) that such 
cannot be the case; and | repeat, that 
that the claim of Papal infallibility is 
seriously compromised by the circum- 
stance.* 

Not having immediate access to the 
works of either Bianchini or Ward, I 
will not presume the insufficiency of 
arguments I have no opportunity of 
seeing ; but, that the question at issue 
may be clearly understood, I would 
reduce it to these three queries: 1. 
Are the errors typographical or edito- 
rial? 2. If typographical, how are 
the redundant passages accounted for? 
3. If the text be faulty, what becomes 
of the excommunication directed 
against alterations, and, consequently, 
of the Papal infallibility ? 

All the errors in Protestant versions 
cannot affect the bearing of this ques- 
tion, since no such tenet as infallibi- 
lity is compromised by them. That 
foreign translations, formed on the 
basis of the authorised English, should 





* The language of Calmet shews that 
the errors are editorial: ‘‘ Pope Sixtus 
V. made it his care to procure a perfect 
edition of this version, which might serve 
as a model ¢o all future editions for the 
use of the Catholic Church.” (Art. Vul- 
gate.) He says nothing about the ex- 
communication, and that omission may 
easily be accounted for, 
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reflect its defects, is incontestable ;* 
but they must have been formed on 
some basis; and the same objection 
attaches to such translations as are 
made from the Vulgate. For so far 
is even the Clementine edition from 
being faultless, that Cardinal Bellar- 
mine (who with other divines attended 
the correction of it) acknowledges, in 
his letter to Lucas of Bruges, that it 
contains various faults, which the 
correctors did not remove: Scias 
velim Biblia vulgata non esse & nobis 
accuratissime castigata ; multa enim de 
industria justis de causis pertransimus, 

From J. R.’s remarks on the Vul- 
gate, in reference to the disputed verse, 
I can have no wish to detract, and 
should be glad if the evidence thus af- 
forded were still weightier. Valpy 
has a good note on the subject, in his 
useful edition of the Greek Testament ; 
but I fear that more requires to be 
done before this verse can recover the 
position it formerly occupied as a doc- 
trinal authority. 

Having made these observations, I 
would further remark (and it is a cu- 
rious historical fact), that Sixtus V. 
was unfortunate in another Bible, 
which is indeed to be regretted, as he 
seems to have been really anxious to 
diffuse the Divine Word. The follow- 
ing account is taken from the secre- 
tary and historian of the Inquisition, 
Llorente, who was also an ecclesiastic 
—although in citing it 1 do not posi- 
tively assent to the suspicion concern- 
ing the Pope’s death. 

‘The Cardinal Quiroga, and the 
Council of the Inquisition, treated the 
Sovereign Pontiff, Sixtus Quintus, with 
little respect. This Pope published a 
translation of the Bible in Italian, and 
prefaced it by a bull, in which he re 
commended every one to read it, say- 





* Let me here mention an elucidation 
of a difficulty which I accidentally met 
with, and for which lexicographers might 
have been consulted in vain. The words 
in 1 Cor. iv. 4, ‘* For I know nothing by 
myself,”’ are obscure, as apparently giving 
an ablative sense, where a dative is the 
true one, (Nil conscire sibi, Hor.) In 
some parts of Somersetshire, it is com- 
mon among the peasantry to say, ‘I 
know nothing dy him,’’—meaning nothing 
to his prejudice, 
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ing that the faithful would derive the 
greatest advantages fromit. This con- 
duct of the Pope was contrary to all 
the regulations from the time ef Leo 
X. All doctrinal works had been for- 
bidden to be in the vulgar tongue for 
fifty years, by the expurgatory index 
of the Council, and by the Inquisitions 
of Rome and Madrid. The Cardinals, 
Quiroga at Madrid, and Toledo at 
Rome, and others, represented to Phi- 
lip Il. that great evils would arise 
from it if he did not employ his influ- 
ence to induce the Pope to relinquish 
his design. Philip commissioned the 
Count d’Olivarez to expostulate with 
the Pontiff; the Count obeyed, but at 
the hazard of his life, for Sixtus Quin- 
tus was on the point of depriving him 
of it, without respect for the rights of 
nations, or for the privileges of Oliva- 
rez as an ambassador. 

«* This formidable Pope died in 1592, 
and Philip was suspected of having 
hastened his days by slow poison. 
After this event, the Inquisition of 
Spain having received witnesses to 
prove that the infallible oracle of the 
law was a favourer of heretics, con- 
demned the Sixtine Bible, as they had 
already condemned those of Cassio- 
dorus de Reyna, and many others.” 
(Hist. of the Inquisition, c. xxvii. 
p. 353-4.7) 

It is right to mention, that the italic 
of the word infallible is either the 
author’s or the translator’s. But the 
sense of the word may be equally ga- 
thered from the mode in which it is 
used. The conclusion, then, at which 
I had arrived, as to Papal infallibility, 
is similar to that of a Spanish priest, 
and in both cases it is drawn from the 
fate of the Bibles published by the 
same Pope. 


Yours, &c. ANSELM, 





Mr. Ursan, 

ONLY those grammarians and lin- 
guists who have in their lucubrations 
made accuracy their principal object, 
have been found to notice any pecu- 
liar distinction existing between ara 
and altare in their classical use. 
Servius, in his comments upon Virgil, 





+ This chapter is entitled, ‘‘ Of the trials 
of several sovereigns and princes under 
taken by the Inquisition.” 
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has proved himself to be one of these. 
But neither he nor Varro, whom he 
cites as his authority, seem to have 
properly ascertained the especial cha- 
racteristics of each of the two words, 
between which there is a more decided 
variance than that which they allege. 
In the passage, Virg. Ecl. v. 65,— 
‘¢ En quatuor aras ;— 
Ecce duas tibi, Daphni, duoque altaria 
Phosbo!’’ 


Servius makes aras signify altars 
erected and dedicated to the gods above 
and below, the Superi and Inferi, and 
altaria to belong only to the former. 
This distinction is mentioned by Fac- 
ciolati, who states, however, that these 
differences are not observed by class- 
ical writers. Another distinction is 
mentioned by him, (unfounded and 
untenable, as I think, and, as he says, 
“‘perraro servatum,”’) which is ‘“‘ ut 
ara dicatur proprie suggestus inferior, 
et veluti pes et fulcimentum quo mensa 
que est altare sustinetur.”’ 

I imagine that nothing but the pas- 
sage in Virgil quoted above furnished 
Servius with the grounds for his asser- 
tion—aras being allotted to Daphnis 
and Apollo, but altaria to Apollo only. 
In another place in Virgil, ara and 
aliaria are found in juxtaposition, and 
seem to preclude any such distinction, 
but rather to be used synonymously, 
viz. Ain, ii. 513: 

‘‘Ingens ara fuit juxtaque veterrima 
laurus [Penates : 

Incumbens are atque umbra complexa 

Hic Hecuba et nate nequicquam altaria 

circum,” &c. 

A more remarkable exemplification 
of the similar use of the two words 
may be seen in Hannibal’s account of 
his oath of perpetual enmity to the 
Romans, as severally repeated by Livy 
and Cornelius Nepos. 

“ Parvum admodum me quum sacrifi- 
caret aléaribus admotum jurejurando ade- 
git nunquam amicum fore populi Romani.”’ 
Liv. Hist. lib. xxxv. c. 19. 

‘¢ Simul me ad aram adduxit apud quam 
sacrificare instituerat, eamque ceteris 
remotis tenentem jurare jussit nunquam 
me in amicitia cum Romanis fore.’’ Corn. 
Nep. in vit. Hannib. c. 2. 

My belief is, that every word had, 
originally at least, an especial meaning 
affixed to it, though the lapse of after 
ages has caused it to coalesce with 
that of another. 


In the passages which we have cited 
from the Zneid, from eke and from 
Cornelius Nepos, it will be observed 
that altaria is always used in the 
plural number, though referring to the 
same subject as does ara in the sin- 
gular, From this it would appear that 
ara comprehended something more 
than altare, or that it stood in the 
same relation to it as a whole does to 
its part. 

Now, the etymology of the word 
altare entirely corroborates this sup- 
position. Festus and Servius agree in 
deriving it from altus and ara, though 
the inference deduced by the latter 
from thence cannot claim our approval. 
Alt.ara and altare would have the 
same identity as cepa and cepe. Ac- 
cording to this derivation, altaria 
would denote certain parts of the 
altar which are higher, or project 
further than the remaining part—that 
is, it would correspond to the horns of 
the altar of the Old Testament. 

In support of this interpretation, we 
will adduce and compare two passages, 
the one from Holy Writ and the other 
from Justin. In 1 Kings, i. 50, we 
read, ‘‘ And Adonijah feared because 
of Solomon, and arose, and went, and 
caught hold on the horns * of the 
altar.”’ 

Justin, speaking of Ptolemy Cerau- 
nus, says‘ sumptis in manus altaribus, 
inauditis ultimisque exsecrationibus 
adjuravit se sincera fide matrimonium 
sororis petere.”” Just. Hist. xxiv. c. 2. 

Thus the horns of the altar and the 
aliaria were caught hold of (sumptain 
manus) on similar occasions, and for 
similar purposes. Moreover, it is im- 
possible to conceive of alfars, as we 
understand the word, being taken hold 
of in the hands; but if altare, from 
signifying a part, came afterwards to 
imply the whole, it is by no means an 
isolated instance of such a transmuta- 
tion. At the same time this fact de- 
mands our observation, that, as Faccio- 
lati remarks, this word is often used 
in the plural number when the sense 
would require the singular; and in- 
deed, out of seven examples of the use 
of this word given by him, in only one 
of these does it occur in the singular 
number. Yours, &c. 

E. H. Hunter. 
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Springfield, near 
Mr. Urzan, Chahenfort 

IN reading your Magazine for Oc- 
tober, the passage relating to ‘‘ Dio- 
genes and Tumble-down-Dick,” re- 
minded me of the old Signs in Nor- 
wich, which formerly existed there, 
I well remember, more than fifty years 
ago, a curious old sign of the Cat and 
Fiddle. This induced me to write to 
a friend in Norwich to inquire about 
it; and 1 send you his answer. 


Dear Str, Norwich, Nov. 5th. 

A public-house called the Cat and 
Fiddle is still in Magdalen-street ; but 
the sign representing a Cat playing 
upon a Fiddle and a number of Rats 
dancing around her, has been removed 
many years. 

The Marquis of Granby is still in 
Bishopgate-street. There is an en- 
graving of the Bishopgate, and of all 
the other city gates, in Carter’s An- 
cient Architecture. 

We have in Tooley-street, opposite 
St. Mary’s Church, the sign of the 
Whip and Egg, originally, I believe, 
the Whip and Nag. There is also in 
the same street the sign of the Cock 
and House, which, I believe, is cor- 
rupted from the Cocking House. I 
remember as a schoolboy the sign of 
“The Five Alls”? in St. Michael at 
Plea, represented by a floor of black 
and white pavement in perspective: 
The King, at the head, said, ‘1 
govern All;” the Lawyer, on one side, 
“I plead for All ;” the Parson, on the 
other, ‘‘I pray for All;” the Soldier, 
at one foot, “I fight for All ;” and, 
lastly, the Labourer, ‘‘ I work for All.” 

There used to be in St. Andrew’s, 
in Pottergate-street, the sign of The 
First and Last, represented by a cradle 
and a coffin. There was a public- 
house in Lower-Westwick-street called 
The Nowhere; and I have heard my 
grandfather speak of a public-house 
at the corner of Tombland called the 
Popinjay, and I have been told that 
the last landlord was named Copley, 
and the great-grandfather of the pre- 
sent Lord Lyndhurst, 

There is a public-house at Forncett, 
near Long Strutton, called the Sopers, 
which I take to have originally been 
the sop-house, and to have been a ce- 
lebrated house for toasted bread soaked 


Old Signs in Norwich, 
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in ale and sugar. But the most splen- 
did sign-post I ever heard of was the 
original sign-post at Scole Inn, which 
has been engraved ; but the only print 
I ever saw is preserved at the Inn, and 
is well worth your looking at when 
you next come this road, if you have 
never seen it.* 

The Rose and Crown, in moulded 
brick,t is still in existence at the pub- 
lic-house at Frettenham, or at least it 
was very lately. 

We have in the Swan Lane the sign 
of the Two-neck’d Swan, originally 
the Swan with two nicks,{ the way in 
which the swanner still marks his birds 
on our rivers, by cutting nicks or 
notches on their bills. 

There was formerly at the back of 
that inn the sign of the Hog in Ar- 
mour, very commonly called here the 
Pig in Misery. 

Our ‘‘ Hole in the Wall” will be 
found noticed in a book entitled ‘* The 
Clubs of London,” it having been 
formerly frequented by the wits and 
bons vivants of this city. 

P.S.—I have omitted to mention an 
old and curious sign in Peescock-street, 
The Man laden with Mischief. He is 
represented with a woman chained to 
his back, the chain secured with a 
large padlock; the woman holds in 
her hands a bottle and a glass; upon 
her shoulder sits a monkey, and on the 
monkey’s head a magpie. 


So far from my friend at Norwich : 
to which I may add, that there is a 
curious sign at Widford, near Chelms- 
ford, which I have known above fifty 
years—it is called the Silent Woman. 





* In Mr. Dawson Turner’s Index to 
the Illustrations of his copy of Blomefield’s 
History of Norfolk, (privately printed,) 
8vo. 1841, we find two engravings men- 
tioned, one of the Inn at Scole, and the 
other of its Sign, with description and 
coats of arms, both.by Fessey, 1740. The 
plate of the Sign is copied in a small 
quarto size, by C. Hall, probably for oneof 
the Magazines. Eprr. 

+ This, from the shape of the crown, 
appears to be of the time of Henry VII. 
or VIII. This ancient royal badge is 
still common as an inn-sign in most loca- 
lities.—J. A. R. 

t The Swan and two Necks, in London, 
is of like origin.—Epir. 
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On one side is a half-length portrait 
of Henry VIII., and on the reverse a 
woman without a head, with the 
words Forte Bonne. Some say it is 
intended for Anne Boleyn; but she is 
represented with tight sleeves, with 
little ruffles at the elbows, small waist, 
&c. in the dress of the time of George 
Ill.! The tradition of the place is, 


that the landlord of the public-house 
had a scolding wife. 

Signs, which at the present day 
are confined to inns and _ public- 
houses, were formerly used by every 
tradesman. <A quotation from ‘“‘ Pas- 
quin’s Night-Cap,”’ 1612, in illustra- 
tion, may amuse some readers. 


‘* First there is maister Peter at the Bell, 
A linnen-draper and a wealthy man ; 
Then maister Thomas that doth stockings sell ; 
And George the grocer at the Frying-pan ; 


And maister Timothie the woolen-draper ; 

And maister Salamon the leather-scraper ; 
And maister Franke y* goldsmith at the Rose ; 
And maister Phillip with the fiery nose. 


And maister Miles the mercer at the Harrow ; 


And maister Nicke the silke-man at y* Plow ; 
And maister Giles the salter at the Sparrow ; 
And maister Dicke the vintner at the Cow ; 


And Harry haberdasher at the Horne ; 
And Oliver the dyer at the Thorne; 

And Bernard barber-surgeon at the Fiddle ; 
And Moses merchantailor at the Needle.’’ 


Yours, &c. d. A. Be 





Claverton Lodge, 
Mr. Ursan, Bath, Dec. 2. 
IT is only within these few days, 

that Dr. Croly’s ‘‘ Personal History of 

George the Fourth,” now in its second 

edition, has fallen into my hands. 

In the first volume of that able and 

interesting work, written for the ex- 

press purpose of rescuing a dis- 
tinguished character from unmerited 
obloquy, it was with pain that I read 
the following paragraph, referring to 
the appointment of Bishop Hurd to 
the office of Preceptor to the Royal 

Brothers. 

‘‘ Hurd was a man of feeble character, 
but of scholarship sufficient for the 
purpose. He had contributed little to his 
profession, but some Sermons, long since 
passed away; and nothing to general 
literature, but some Letters on Chivalry, 
equally superseded by the manlier dis- 
quisition of our time. It had been his 
fortune in early life to meet with War- 
burton, and to be borne up into publicity 
by the strength of that forcible but unruly 
and paradoxical mind. But Hurd had 
neither inclination nor power for the 
region of the storms. When Warburton 
died, his wing drooped, and he rapidly 
sunk into the literary indolence which, to 
a man of talents, isa dereliction of his 
public duty, but, to a man stimulated 


against his nature into fame, is policy, if 
not wisdom.’’ (Vol. I. p. 29, 30.) 


Now, though I am, by principle, re- 
strained from indulging in the acri- 
monious style of controversy too often 
adopted by Warburton and his friends ; 
and though it would ill become me to 
speak otherwise than with respect and 
deference of the eloquent and highly- 
gifted author of the paragraph, I yet 
feel that I have a duty to discharge to 
the disparaged memory of a dis- 
tinguished relative ; and in this view, 
adopting Dr. Croly’s own principle in 
writing the Personal History, 1 must 
beg his forbearance, and that of your 
readers, for a few remarks on the 
passage in question. 

I would assert, then, in general, that 
the representation given in it does 
equal injustice to the character, talents, 
and writings of Bishop Hurd. He is 
first called ‘‘ a man of feeble character.” 
He certainly did not inherit from 
nature a warm temperament; but the 
coolness and caution resulting from 
the opposite constitution, and which 
he doubtless possessed, are surely not 
to be taken as evidence of weakness. 
Dr. Parr’s character of him (the 
character, be it remembered, of one 
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who “loved him not”) was, that he 
was a cold, correct gentleman, each 
word being designed as emphatic. 
And this, with the allowance to be 
made for the pen of an enemy, I admit 
to be on the whole not an unfair re- 
presentation. The evident pérwors con- 
veyedin Dr. C’s expression “‘ ofscholar- 
ship sufficient for the purpose,” might 
I think have been spared in speaking 
of a scholar of the eminent Budworth, 
and a Fellow of Emmanuel, already 
raised, in part at least, by his merits 
as a scholar to the friendship of Lord 
Mansfield and Charles Yorke, as well 
as to the head of his profession.* 

It is next said, that ‘‘ he had con- 
tributed little to his profession, but 
some Sermons longsince passed away.” 
His pulpit compositions consist of 
three volumes of Sermons, preached at 
Lincoln’s Inn in the course of his duty 
as Preacher; and two volumes of 
Lectures on the Prophecies, preached 
at the Lecture founded there by 
Bishop Warburton. If by these 
Sermons having ‘‘ passed away,” be 
meant, superseded on_ booksellers’ 
counters, by the inundation of no- 
velties which the press is continually 
pouring forth, it may be admitted; 
but if it be intended that they are 
banished from the studies of persons 
of taste and judgment, it must be 
positively denied. To such they are, 
and always will be, known. Those 
who are familiar with them, will ac- 
knowledge how accurate a picture of 
his own compositions is afforded by 
the Bishop’s critique on those of his 
great friend Lord Mansfield, “‘ constant 
good sense, flowing in apt terms, and 
the clearest method.” Nor are his 
Lectures on Prophecy “ passed away,” 
even in the former sense, being found 
in the lists of books recommended for 
divinity students by the late Bishop 
Ryder and Professor Burton. It is 
added, that ‘‘ he had contributed no- 
thing to general literature, but some 
Letters on Chivalry, equally su- 
perseded by the manlier disquisition 
of our time.” Is it not surprising, 
that while this short appendage tothe 
Bishop’s Moral and Political Dialogues 
is mentioned, neither those Dialogues 





* He was, at the time of his appoint- 
ment as Preceptor, Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry. 
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themselves, nor his Commentary and 
Notes on Horace’s Art of Poetry and 
Epistle to Augustus, should be so much 
as hinted at? although the former 
must ever set his reputation as a prac- 
tical moralist and politician, as well 
as the possessor of a refined and cul- 
tivated style, on a high eminence; 
and the latter, though its hypothesis 
is at present superseded, in the esti- 
mation of some, by that of Wieland, 
contains a mass of acute and tasteful 
criticism, supported by sound scholar- 
ship and extensive research.t With 
regard to the middle paragraph, be- 
ginning, ‘‘ It had been his fortune,” 
&c. it may be observed, that it is 
hardly ground for slighting remark, 
that a spirit so essentially different from 
Warburton’s should gladly have re- 
verted from a more public station to 
literary retirement. As for the con- 
clusion, ‘‘when Warburton died,’ 
&c. it appears, ona reference to dates, 
that Warburton’s death did not take 
place till 1779, when Bishop Hurd was 
either sixty, or upon the verge of it ; 
and surely the motive may deserve a 
better name than “literary indolence” 
which led a Bishop, towards the de- 
cline of life, to withdraw from other 
pursuits, to the more appropriate 
duties of his calling. What his own 
views on this subject were, so early 
as the year 1759, when he was but 
forty, cannot be better told than in his 
own elegant and feeling words ad- 
dressed to his friend Mason: 

‘* My younger years, indeed, have been 
spent in turning over those authors which 





+ A better proof of the Bishop’s critical 
discernment can hardly be afforded than 
by the following passage from his notes 
on the Art of Poetry, in which, with the 
‘* prophetic eye of taste,” he foresaw and 
predicted the present state of our language 
and literature. 

‘¢ When a language as ours at this time 
hath been much polished and enriched with 
perfect models of style in almost every 
way, it is in the order of things that the 
next step should be to a vicious affectation. 
For the simplicity of true taste under 
these circumstances grows insipid ; some- 
thing better than the best must be aimed 
at, and the reader’s languid appetite 
raised by the provocatives of an ambitious 
refinement. And this in sentiment as well 
as language.’”’ Comm. Notes to Hor, 
A. P. vol. i. p. 251, 
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young men are most fond of ; and among 
these, I will not disown that the poets of 
ancient and modern fame have had their 
full share in my affections. But you, who 
love me so well, would not wish me to 
pass more of my life in these flowery 
regions; which though you may yet 
wander in without offence, and the rather 
as you wander in them with so pure a 
mind and to so moral a purpose, there 
seems no decent pretence for me to loiter 
in them any longer.’’—Dissertation on 
the Marks of Poetical Imitation. 


On the whole, I would venture to 
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“‘ Personal History,” &c. Dr. Croly, 
with the generosity proper to his 
country, and in which I understand he 
largely shares, will cancel, or at least 
materially qualify, a passage calculated 
to convey so disparaging and so 
unjust an impression of one whom 
the best judges of moral and literary 
merit, both in his own and succeeding 
times, have delighted to honor. 
Yours, &c. 
Tue Eprror or Bishop WARBUR- 
ton’s Literary REMAINS. 


hope, that in another edition of the 
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Dolarny’s Primerose; or, the First Part of the Passionate Hermit, &c. by 
John Raynolds. 1606. (Roxburghe reprint, 1806.) 


THE original edition of this Poem sold for 267. 10s. at Mr. Bindley’s sale. 
lt is dedicated to the Right Honourable Esme Steuart, Lord of Aubignay, 
and one of the Gentlemen of his Majesties Bed-chamber, and has a com- 
mendatory Sonnet by Abraham Savere, gentleman. 

The poem is not unpleasingly written, with rich exuberant descriptions of 
nature, and pastoral scenes, and the delights of spring ; but we must confine 
our quotations to the following singular imitation of Hamlet’s soliloquy in the 
scene with the grave-digger ; no allusion whatever being made to the original. 
Hamlet was printed in the year 1604, and Mr. J. Reynolds made his “ gentle 
theft ” from it in 1606. 


Then sate I down upon the carpet grasse, 

Where, after thankes to God for that our meate, 
He did beginne the dinner time to passe, 

With sad discourse, but not a bit did eate. 
For in his hand he took the dead man’s scull, 
The which did seeme to fill his stomach full. 


He held it still in his sinister hand, 
And turn’d it soft, and stroak’d it with the other ; 
He smiled on it, and oft demurely fawn’d, 
As it had been the head of his own brother : 
Oft would h’ have spoke, but something cried delay, 
At length, half weeping, these words did he say. 
‘¢ This barren scull that here you do beholde, 
Why might it not have been an Emperor's head ? 
Whose storehouse rich was heap’d with massy gold? 
If it were so, alle that to him is dead. 
His empire, crowne, his dignities and all, 
When death took him, all them from him did fall. 
Why might not this an Empresse head have beene, 
Although now bare with earth and crooked age ? 
Perhaps it was the head of some great queene, 
Virtuous in youth, though now spoil’d with earth’s rage ? 
Well, if it were so rich a treasure once, 
Now ’tis no more but rattling ghastly bones. 


Say that it were the head of some great man, 
That wisely searcht and pri’d out every cause ; 
And that invented every day to skanne 
The deep distinctions of all sorts of laws, 
And sometimes to cut off his neighbour’s head: 
Why, if it were, himselfe is now but dead, 
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And might it not a lady sometimes joye 
T’ have deckt and trimm’d this now rain-beaten face, 
With many a trick and new-found pleasure toye? 
Which if that now she did behold her case, 
Although on earth she were for to remaine, 
She would not paint nor trimme it up againe. 


Why might not this have been some lawyer's pate, 

The which sometimes brib’d, baul’d, and tooke a fee, 
And law exacted to the highest rate ? 

Why might not this be such a man as he? 
Your quirks, your quiblets, now, sir, where be they ? 
Now he is mute, and not a word can say. 


Why might not this have garnisht forth some dame, 
Whose sole delight was in her dog and fanne ; 

Her gloves and maske to keep her from the aime 
Of Phoebus’ heate, her hands or face to tanne? 

Perhaps this might in every sort agree 

To be the head of such a one as shee. 


Or why not this some filthie pander slave, 
That, broker like, his soule doth set and sell, 
Might not have dyed, and in an honest grave 
After his death gone thither for to dwell ? 
And I come then, long after he were dead, 
And purchase so his filthy pander’s head. 


Or say ’twere thus—some three-chin’d foggy dame, 
The which was so, that then a baud was turn’d, 
And kept a house of wanton Venus’ game, 
Untill such time her chimnies all were burn’d ; 
And then some one, with Gallian spice well sped, 
May dye of that,—and this may be her head. 


But O I run on, I runne too far astray, 

And prate and talke my wits quite out of doore. 
Say 't were a king, quene, lord, or lady gay, 

A lawyer, minion, pander, or a whore ; 
If it were noble, ’t were not for me to crake on, 
If it were base, it were too vile to speake on. 
But whatsoe’er it was, now ‘tis but this, 

A dead man’s scull, usurped from his grave ; 
Yet doo I make it still my formost dish ; 

For why? ’tis all the comfort that I have, 
Tn that I may, when any dine with mee, 
Shew what they were, and eke what they shall bee. 


There is one other stanza towards the conclusion of the poem, which is also 
an imitation of a passage in the same play, in the Ghost’s address to Hamlet. 


‘« But stay; methinks I see the Eurian lights 
Budding like roses on the morninge’s browes ; 
The drowsie vapours take their sable flyghtes, 
And bright Aurora dothe herselfe unhouse ; 

The glow-worme dim fear’s the approaching sun, 
Wherefore farewell—for I to speak have done.’’ 


Asa further specimen of the style, we shall give one more specimen from 
this rare poem, being the description of a hunt. 


Aurora’s spring, that ripes the golden mornes, 
No sooner pried on the mountaines tops, 
But that the huntsmen winded out their hornes, 
Calling the dogs into a grovie cops. 
I follow’d on ; at length there did appeare, 
Rous’d from the wood, a lustie fallow deare. 
Gent. Mae. Vor. XVII. 
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The hounds pursu’d, the huntsmen’s echoing noise 
Did seeme throughout the shadie groves to ring ; 

Unskill’d of horne, scarce with a huntsman’s voice, 
I followed still, to see that noveil thing. 

’Twere foll’ in me, Thyestes like to vaunt it, 

But that the huntsmen and the hounds did chaunt it. 


The grieved hart with teares bewayles his case, 
The eager dogs did lightly passe the grounds ; 
A Paduan brach was formost in the chase, 
For she did hide the other crie of houndes. 
Which caused the host to scud with nimble heels, 
On hills and dales, on craggie bracks and fields. 


Then did he fall into a heard of deere, 
Then to the soile, then to the heard againe, 
Then in the woodes he fayntlye did appear, 
Then o’er the mountains, then into a plaine. 
And all this while the houndes had not a checke, 
But still did seeme to take her by the necke. 


And formost still that faire Italian hounde, 
The which we thought to be of Spartan kinde, 
Of all the rest she seem’d to gather grounde, 
For she did run as swift as any winde ; 
Which caus‘d the deer in ’s necke to laie his hornes, 
And so to post through brambles, briers, and thornes. 


The huntsmen, glad to see their sport so good, 

Did winde their hornes to courage up their houndes, 
The sillie deer did hasten to the wood, 

The dogs full crye did keepe a narrowe boundes ; j 
So that some times they seem’d his hanche to nipp, 
Which caused him feeblie from their gripes to slippe. 
O’er bush and brier the dogs did seeme to make him 

Bounce, leap, and skippe, when he could scarcely go ; 
I follow still, but could not overtake him, 

Yet did I crosse and meete him to and fro. 

Then in the groves the houndes did ring apace, 
With yelping voyces, in that solemn chase. 


Then here, then there, the echoing wood resounded, 
Of those shrill notes display’d with hornes and hounds; 
The noyse whereof into the skyes rebounded, 
Throughout the hills and all the daly grounds ; 
Which faster ran, my tongue denyes to tell, } 
The hunting musicke did so much excell. : 


Then for to meete the game a neerer way, ; 
I walkt along a dale hard by a fountaine ; : 
Whereas awhile to drinke I there did stay ; A 
Then did I climbe the top of yonder mountaine, ; 
Where I might view at large the valley grounds, - 
But could not hear the huntsmen nor the hounds. i 
Then looking towards this little shady plain, \ 
Like a young huntsman I began to call; 
Whereas me thought one answered me againe, 
That seem’d my voyce in his for to install. 
I, something angry, came along the ground, 
But then I knew it was an ecchoe’s sound. 


Thus having lost the sport I came to see, 
And knowing not when to see the same againe, 
My minde did with my weary legs agree 
Homeward to go, thorough this covert plaine. 
Thus leaving off the lusty red deer chase, 
It was my chance to finde you in this place, &c. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Manners and Household Expenses of 
England in the Thirteenth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries, illustrated by origi- 
nal Records. 4to. Lond. 1841. 
THIS handsome volume, printed 

and edited at the expense of Mr. But- 
field, for the information of the Mem- 
bers of the Roxburghe Club, contains 
a great deal of antiquarian information, 
which it is much to be regretted did not 
fiad its way into the world through 
some other channel. Well printed, 
well edited, well bound, ‘‘rich with 
the spoils of time,” and those spoils 
relating to persons worthy to be had 
io perpetual remembrance, we cannot 
but regret that it was not given to the 
public instead of to a coterie, to the 
world instead of to a club. When 
twenty or thirty gentlemen have the 
bad taste to associate together in order 
to print books which they may merely 
present to one another, it is to be 
regretted that their taste does not also 
lead them to produce volumes of such 
a kind that the world may care nothing 
about them. This has often been the 
case with the Roxburghers. Books 
more worthless than some from which 
these lordly bibliomaniacs have derived 
self-gloritication can scarcely be con- 
ceived; but the present is an exception, 
and hence these regrets. 

The book 1s divisible into three parts, 
all ent rely distinct. The first consists 
ofa Roll of the Household Expenses of 
Eleanor Countess of Leicester during 
part of the year 1265. This lady was 
the third daughter of King John, and 
wife of the celebrated Simon de Mont- 
fort, and the time to which the Roll 
relates comprises a great part of the 
brief period of her husband’s exaltation 
to the highest rank in the kingdom, 
tozether with that of his downfall and 
death. At the opening of the Roll 
the Countess is at Wallingford, on her 
way to Odiham Castle, one of her 
husband’s strongholds. There she 
lived in almost regal splendour, enter- 
taining persons of the highest rark as 
her guests, and doling out her bounty 
to the poor with princely munificence. 
At that time the King, Henry III. and 


Richard, King of the Romans, her 
brothers, and the heir apparent, Prince 
Edward, her nephew, were all her 
husband’s prisoners ; the whole power 
of the kingdom was in his hands, and 
the tide of alteration in the constitution 
and government was flowing fast under 
his direction. After a few months the 
Roll comes toanend; and howstrangely 
different is the state of things which 
it presents at its termination, The 
Sovereign was again at liberty and 
restored to his rightful position, the 
re‘el Earl had fallen upon the field of 
Evesham, and the widowed Countess 
was on the point of seeking safety for 
herself and her children in exile. Such 
is an outline of the events affecting the 
Countess of Leicester which distin- 
guished the year 1265; and, although 
there are few direct historical incidents 
recorded in the Roll now published, it 
abounds in entries which are indirectly 
illustrative of the pendiog changes in 
public affairs, and of the downfall of 
her hopes and fortune. 


‘‘On the 17th March,’’ remarks the 
Editor, ‘‘ Prince Edward and Heary of 
Germany came from Wallingford to Odi- 
ham, in the company, or rather custody, of 
Henry de Montfort. Tuey seem to have 
repaired thither to await the coming of 
the Earl of Leicester, who was expected, 
and arrived on the 19th. Their retinue 
was considerable, for the number of horses 
in the Castle stables was increased, by their 
coming, from 44 to 172; and after the 
Earl reached Odiham the number rose 
from 172 to 334.’ (P. xxvii.) ‘‘Onthe 
14th of April, the Countess fed eight hun- 
dred paupers, who consumed, inter alia, 
three quarters of bread and a tun of cider.” 
(P. xxviii.) 


Now mark the contrast. 


‘* Tt was in the evening of the 28th May 
that Prince Edward escaped from his cus- 
tody at Hereford. Onthe Ist June .. the 
Countess left Odiham, and travelled during 
the night to Porchester, under the guidance 
of Dobbe, her parker or shepherd. .... 
At Porchester the Countess remained until 
the 12th of June, and then proceeded to 
Bramber Castle, by way of Chichester, 
where she dined. From thence to Wil- 
mington on the 13th; to Winchelsea, 
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through Battle, on Sunday the 14th, and 
arrived at Dover on the following Monday. 
Her journey from Porchester to Dover 
seems to have been made in great haste. 
Many horses and carts were borrowed and 
hired for the carriage of her attendants and 
luggage. Among others the Countess of 
Arundel lent a chariot and five horses; the 
Prior of Tichfield sent a hackney, which 
was ridden by a damsel, and a horse be- 
longing to the Prior of Southwick carried 
Hicqge the Countess’s tailor. Her retinue 
altogether required 84 horses, that being 
the number provided for at Bramber; and 
besides this a portion of her baggage, or 
‘harness,’ was sent round by sea to Dover, 
the hire of the boat costing 7s. 7d.’’’ (Pp. 
Xxix. xxx.) 


On the 4th of August Leicester 
fought the fatal battle of Evesham ; 
on the 15th a letter was received by 
the Countess from Prince Edward; 
by the end of the month she began to 
be in want of provisions, but the siege 
of Kenilworth delayed the advance of 
the victorious royalists, and she lin- 
gered at Dover until the month of 
October, when she finally departed for 
the continent. 

The documents contained in the 
second part of this volume are of 
equal, and, in some respects, perhaps, 
of greater interest than the Household 
Roll of the Countess of Leicester. They 
are “‘ Rolls containing payments made 
by the Executors of Eleanor, consort of 
Edward [.” and furnish many particu- 
lars respecting the erection of the 
celebrated Crosses raised in various 
parts of the kingdom to commemorate 
that illustrious lady. These are the 
Rolls out of which the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter derived the materials for a 
paper upon Queen Eleanor’s Crosses, 
read before the Society of Antiquaries 
during the last session, and printed in 
the last published portion of the Arche- 
ologia. Upon one point, and that one 
of considerable interest, there is a divi- 
sion of opinion between Mr. Hunter 
and the Editor of the present volume, 
which is worthy of observation, and 
which we notice from a desire to see 
the point cleared up. It relates to the 


country of the sculptor to whom we 
are indebted for the beautiful effigy of 
Queen Eleanor, upon her tomb in 
Westminster Abbey. This effigy has 
been hitherto supposed to be the work 
of some Italian artist, and one of the 
points in Mr. Hunter’s paper most gra- 
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tifying was his announcement that it 
could be proved to be the work of an 
Englishman—‘‘ Master William Torel, 
goldsmith, whose name,” adds Mr. 
Hunter, “ will probably hereafter be 
ranked high in the catalogue of English 
artists.”” Archeolog. XXIX. 189. The 
Editor of the work before us, after 
some observations which tend to shew 
how greatly our obligations to foreign 
art during the middle ages have been 
exaggerated, suddenly and most unex- 
pectedly comes to the conclusion that 
Torel, the artist of the work in ques- 
tion, was probably not an Englishman, 
but an Italian. He arrives at his 
conclusion thus. He contends, from 
the similarity of style, that the effigies 
of Henry III. and Eleanor were de- 
signed by the same person; and then, 
having cited an opinion of Flaxman, 
that these celebrated figures ‘‘ partake 
of the character and grace particularly 
cultivated in the school of Pisano,’”’ he 
proceeds thus,— 

“‘The Rolls now printed inform us, that 
the designer of the effigies of Eleanor for 
Westminster and Lincoln was one Master 
‘ William Torel,’ a goldsmith. The loose 
manner in which we find all Italian and 
Spanish names written in early records, 
justifies the presumptiomthat his real name 
was ‘ Torreili,’ and that he was an Italian. 
It is not impossible that he may have been 
identical with Master William, the Floren- 
tine painter, who...was employed by 
Henry III. towards the latter end of his 
reign: this would not interfere with the 
supposition that he was a pupil of Nicolo 
Pisano, who died in 1264.’’ (p. Ixxxii.) 

He further shews that Torel was at 
the same time engaged upon a statue 
of a King as well as upon that of Queen 
Eleanor ; and both he and Mr. Hunter 
agree that the statue of a King was 
that of Henry III. We shall look with 
some curiosity for further evidence 
upon this point, which we have no 
doubt will be discovered ; and in the 
mean time, all we can do is to direct 
inquirers to the entries on the Rolls 
now published. 

The third part of the volume contains 
two books of accounts of expenses and 
memoranda of Sir John Howard, 
afterwards the Duke of Norfolk in the 
reign of Richard I11., and known by 
the title of ‘Jockey of Norfolk.” 
These accounts extend from 1462 to 
1471. They are printed from two 
MS. books, one in the possession of 
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the Duke of Norfolk, and the other of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps. They are 
partly in duplicate, but the variations 
are considerable, and besides accounts 
they contain drafts or copies of letters, 
and other memoranda, some of public 
interest, and all of them extremely cu- 
rious. The accounts themselves are of 
the ordinary nature of books of house- 
hold and personal expenses, full ofinfor- 
mation respecting the prices of the ne- 
cessaries of life, and all the varied items 
in the expenditure of a noble family 
and a large establishment. To make 
such extracts from accounts of this 
description as would sufficiently exhi- 
bit their diversified character is incom- 
patible with ourspace, but we will quote 
a letter (not signed or directed) which 
the Editor refers to an event of some 
historical interest, the marriage of Ed- 
ward IV. and Elizabeth Woodville. 
We modernise the orthography. 


‘¢ My lord,—After the most lowly recom- 
mendation, I beseech it your good lord- 
ship to wit I have received your letter 
that you sent me late, whereby I under- 
stand that such thing as ye and I desire 
most is in good way and out of doubt, 
wherefore I thank God, and ever shall 
while I live ; also, my lord, I beseech you 
to have me and my wife still in your 
remembrance, as I understand well that 
ye have had by your writing, whereof I 
thank your good lordship, beseeching you 
of continuance. Also, my lord, I have been 
in divers places within Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex, and have had communication 
of this marriage, to feel how the people of 
the countries were disposed, and in good 
faith they are disposed in the best wise, 
and glad thereof; also I have been with 
many divers estates to feel their hearts, 
and I found them all right well disposed, 
save one, the which I shall inform your 
good lordship at my next coming to you, 
by the grace of God, who have you, my 
right special good lord, in his blessed safe- 
guard. 

‘© At Wench. xxij. day of Sep. 

‘* Also I beseech your lordship to give 
credence to the bringer of these.’ (pp. 
196-7.) 


The account we have given of the 
contents of this volume will, we are 
sure, make our readers unite with usin 
regretting that it was not published in 
some other manner. It wants an 
Index, which in such a work is a very 
great want, and the absence of which 
is a great drawback from the value of 
the book, and a proof that the Rox- 
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burghers print for show and not for 

use ; but, with that exception, it is a 

creditable and valuable book. 

An Appeal to the Antiquaries of Eu- 
rope, on the Destruction of the Mo- 
numents of Egypt. By George R. 
Gliddon, late United States’ Consul 
at Cairo. 8vo. 


THE antiquities of Egypt are indeed 
the proofs of the truth of our earliest 
histories; they confirm at every step 
the annals of the human race, and 
corroborate and illustrate, in a degree 
eminently convincing, a remarkable 
portion of the records of the Old Tes- 
tament. Who then can behold with 
apathy, and unmoved, the destruction 
of her venerable monuments, and of 
those objects which the highest pro- 
perties of human intellect have been 
called forth to illustrate and explain? 

The danger to which Egyptian relics 
of the first order are exposed, the de- 
struction which they have already en- 
countered, does indeed appeal to the 
antiquaries of Europe, to the scientific 
of all nations, to check and arrest, by 
every means in their power, dilapida- 
tions and destruction so barbarous 
and so mischievous in their results. 
The reputation of Mohammed Ali as a 
renovator of Egypt, must receive con- 
siderable tarnish in the present day, 
and an indelible stain in all future 
time, from the reckless havoc which 
he has permitted to be made of her ve- 
nerable monuments. 

‘* No voice from the tomb,’’ says our 
author, ‘‘ is needed to warn the antiquary, 
that yet alittle while, and such will betheend 
—that if he and his colleagues in research 
do not step forward for the preservation 
of Egyptian monuments, in a very few 
years travellersmay save themselves the 
trouble of a journey beyond the precincts 
of the British and continental muse- 
UMS ..... It is the hope that his (the au- 
thor’s) feeble voice may reach the ear of 
those who have the power, and only want the 
will, to save the remaining vestiges of an- 
tiquity from destruction, that impels the 
writer to come forward in their behalf. If 
the appeal be heard, the object will be 
gained ; but in any case the author here 
clears his conscience of connivance, and 
enters a protest against the cause and its 
abettors. Others have had the gratifica- 
tion of delineating, describing, and ex- 
pounding what the monuments of Egypt 
were at the period of their respective vi- 
tits; be his the more humble task of re- 
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cording what, where, and why they are 
not.” See p. 5. 


Roused by this prologue to re- 
cords of annihilation, we follow our 
author in the details of devastations 
which, since the year 1800, ‘‘ have 
swept off ruins, monumental relics 
that had survived the Persians, the 
Christians, the Saracens, the Turks, to 
disappear under the civilising rule of 
the present governor.” 

The narrative sets out from the first 
cataract of the Nile at Asswin, Syene. 
For the more ready transportation of 
the spoils from Egyptian ruins, Mo- 
hammed Ali has endeavoured to cut 
away the granite obstacles forming the 
cataract: hitherto, however, his engi- 
neering has been without success; 
but the remains of a temple are 
sought for in vain at the above place, 
which was twenty years since in par- 
tial preservation ; at Elephantine, one 
temple of Amunoph the Third, one of 
Alexander, son of Alexander the 
Great, a ruin of primitive Christian 
construction, a portion of another 
temple, the chambers of the celebrated 
Nilometer, have all disappeared ;—and 
for what purpose, gentle reader ?—to 
build a palace for Mohammed Bey, 
about the years 1822 and 1825, and 
to construct a military college below 
Asswan; both which edifices are them- 
selves, according to our author, now 
in ruins. At Edfoo, Apollonopolis 
Magna, were two temples of the Ptole- 
maic epoch, 

‘In a state of great preservation, 
though partially buried in accumulations 
of rubbish and sun-burnt bricks. The 
larger temple has suffered chiefly from the 
iconoclasts ; but of the other, the lytho- 
nium or mammisi, all the superstruc- 
ture, and some of the lower portions, have 
been quarried, to collect into scattered 
heaps the materials for a manufactory 
which was never built.’’ P. 41. 

Three temples at El Kaf (Hieran- 
opolis) are overthrown, and in their 
place remains a scattered stony waste. 
This devastation was for erecting 
some factories at Esné, now shut up, 
and a quay. 

The portico at Esné, Latopolis, 
(which was cleared out by General Bo- 
liard,) commenced by the Ptolemies, 
and adorned by the Roman Emperors 
with most of their names, from Tibe- 
rius to the infamous Caracalla, is now 
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converted into a government store- 
room. The little temple at Contra 
Laton has not met so good a fate; but 
was destroyed in 1828, to furnish 
stones for the before-mentioned quay 
atEsné. The interesting temple at Ed 
Sayr, to the vorth of Esné, has 
shared the same unhappy irretrievable 
fate. Yet the sculptures on the last 
recorded the triumphs of Evergetes in 
Armenia, Persia, Thrace, and Mecedo- 
nia. At Thebes, the ravages commit- 
ted since 1836 are fearful: the tomb of 
Petamammonoph has been mined and 
blown to atoms as materials for lime: 
at Karnac, that glory of Egyptian re- 
lics, the force of gunpowder has le- 
velled large and numerous portions of 
the gigantic propyleia. 

“¢ One solitary consolation,” a very poor 
one indeed, ‘‘ may be derived from the over- 
throw of these propyleia, namely, the op- 
portunity it afforded to Mons. E. Prisse, a 
gentleman in every way qualified to take 
advantage of the sculptures that previ- 
ously lay hidden in these propyleia, to re- 
cord names and legends which but for him 
would have been lost to history and sci- 
ence.”’ P. 50. 


These discoveries are said to be in 
course of publication, by the Royal 
Society of Literature. 

The elegant propylon or gateway of 
the temple of Dendera has been par- 
tially destroyed, but the demolition 
was stopped at the instance of the 
French Consul Mimaut, and the dila- 
pidations replaced by some miserable 
brick walls, and trophies indeed of 
the innovating spirit of Mohammed 
Ali the regenerator. We pass ra- 
pidly over the remaining track way of 
devastation. The temple of Osiris, 
built by Ramses J]. and Ramses Sesos- 
tris, isnearly demolished, tosupply lime 
for a government work ; close at hand 
is a mountain of native lime-stone, so 
that this act is rendered doubly wanton 
and barbarous. At Ekkim-Chemmis, 
the inscription of the time of Trajan, 
marking the site of the temple of Pan, 
is gone, with the frieze of a portico : 
the tombs which existed along the 
mountain at the back of Eiranceych, 
have all been mined for lime. 


‘¢ Where,” exclaims Mr. Gliddon, ‘ is 
that magnificent portico of the temple of 
Thoth at Oshmoneyn, Hermopolis Magna, 
which up to 1823 was still perfect? Ask 
the Nazir of the rum and sugar works at 
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Mellawi, and he will boast that he de- 
stroyed it, putting the finishing touches 
to his work in 1836. He will tell you that 
he also commenced that annihilation of 
all the ruins of Sheykh Abadah (Anti- 
noopolis,) which it was reserved for the 
rum distillery of Ibrahim Pacha, at the 
Island of Rhoda, toconsummate in 1838-9; 
not a single one of the Greek inscriptions 
in the smaller tombs even is discernible, 
the fiendish propensity of these Egypto- 
Turkish subalterns being to deface what- 
ever they know is interesting to an Euro- 
pean. Of the theatre at the southern 
gate,—of the pillars whereon was traced 
the name of Alexander Severus,—of the 
portico supported by elegant Corinthian 
columns, and of the numerous buildings 
twenty years ago traceable in the city, 
which a Hadrian had embellished, the tra- 
veller cannot always now discover the 
site. Strange that the monuments of 
ancient piety should be destroyed by mo- 
dern civilization! That the stones of a 
temple dedicated to the God of letters, 
should be used in the erection of a modern 
building, dedicated to the manufacture of 
an article forbidden in spirit, if not in the 
letter, of Mohammedan institutions ; that 
the column consecrated by a Hadrian to 
the service of religion, should now uphold 
a distillery for rum! But these and num- 
berless similar anomalies are familiar to 
all those who know Egypt under Mo- 
hammed Ali.” P. 56. 


From the quarries which supplied 
the pyramids with stone, almost every 
one of the numerous legends and ta- 
blets are removed. At Sakkara, the 
tomb of Psammeticus II. is reduced to 
aruin. At Ghizeh the tomb opened 
by Col. Howard Vyse in 1837, is dila- 
pidated, and its curious arch was de- 
stroyed for lime in the winter of 
1840-1. How do our readers, after all 
these details, feel for the safety of the 
pyramids themselves, those eternal 
rocks amidst the stream of centuries? 
They too were destined for destruc- 
tion, as quarries for some of the public 
works of Mohammed Ali; but the 
Pacha’s surveyors reported that mate- 
rials could be procured cheaper else- 
where! This economical considera- 
tion alone it appears has preserved the 
pyramids. 

Wehavegiven our readers asufticient 
taste of Mr. Gliddon’s pamphlet, to 
enable them to appreciate the nature 
of its information, and its well-timed 
appearance for drawing the attention 
of European States towards the monu- 
ments of Egypt, while yet some con- 
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siderable remnant of them exists. The 
auther’s style is spirited, but is not 
occasionally free from obscurity, and 
at times an _ inflated affectation. 
We earnestly hope that the conserva- 
tion which he advocates will be fully 
supported by our foreign diplomatists, 
and that other materials will be found 
for the Pacha’s rum distilleries, wharfs, 
and rail-roads, than are afforded by the 
monuments of Egypt’s gods and kings. 
The Liber Landavensis, Liyfr Teilo, or 

the ancient Register of the Cathedral 

Church of Llandaff; from MSS. in 

the Libraries of Hengwrt and of Jesus 

College, Oxford: with an English 

Translation and explanatory Notes, 

By the Rev. W. J. Rees, M.A. 

F.S.A. Rector of Cascob, &c. §c. 

[Published for the Welsh MSS. 

Society.] Royal 8vo. pp. xlvi. 646. 

THE Scciety which has produced 
this volume, was set on foot in 1837, 
at Abergavenny; but was somewhat 
slow in establishing itself. It now, 
however, boasts a list of members of 
high rank and influence, and we hope 
sufficiently numerous to effect the 
objects of its institution, which are 
described as those ‘‘of transcribing 
and printing the more important of the 
numerous unpublished Bardic and 
Historical Remains of Wales.” 

‘The Liber Landavensis, or The Book 
of Llandaff, is so called because it is the 
ancient chartulary or Register Book of the 
Cathedral of Llandaff, wherein were re- 
corded memoirs of its more eminent 
Prelates, Grants of Endowment, and other 
interesting and important particulars re- 
lating to the Church and Diocese. It has 
been also called Llyfr Teilo, or The Book 
of Teilo, because the Diocese sometimes 
went by the name of Teilo, St. Teilo 
being one of the most eminent of its 
Prelates, and also because part of the 
materials whereof it was compiled, was 
contained in a still more ancient register 
that went by his name, to which it makes 
reference, and which it probably super- 
seded. The compiler of the work is said 
to have been Galfrid or Jeffrey, brother 
to Urban the last Bishop of Llandaff 
mentioned therein,” 
and it is supposed to have been con- 
tinued until near the time of Bishop 
Urban’s death, which occurred in 
1133. 

Though this compilation has never 
been before printed, it has received 
constant attention throughout the 
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stream of the national historians and 
antiquaries, as is evident both from 
their printed works and their manu- 
script collections. Of all these deri- 
vative evidences of its value, as well 
as of the copies or abstracts of the 
original, both ancient and modern, 
the Editor has rendered a complete 
account in his very elaborate Preface. 
It appears from p. xxxiii. that two 
copies, one of which formerly belonged 
to the Bishops of Llandaff, and sub- 
sequently to Selden,* and the second 
of which was also in the archives of 
Llandaff until 1790, are now both 
missing. 

‘When the ‘National Record Com- 
mission was instituted, the Liber Lan- 
davensis was one of the works which 
engaged the attention of the Com- 
missioners, and Aneurin Owen, esq. of 
Egryn, Denbighshire, was employed to 
make a transcript of the Hengwrt MS. 
which he nearly completed, with an 
English translation of the Welsh bounda- 
ries, when the Commission was dissolved 
on the death of William IV. and the use 
intended to be made of the transcript 
apparently abandoned. Of the said 
English translation, with the kind per- 
mission of Lord Langdale, use has been 
made in writing this volume.”’ 

The text was formed, in the first in- 
stance, from the MS. in the library of 
Jesus College, Oxford, where it was 
carefully transcribed, and its language 
critically revised, by Mr. W. 
Black ; the late Rev. Rice Rees, Pro- 
fessor at Lampeter, and author of the 
excellent Essay on the Welsh Saints, 
then undertook the office of Editor, 
but died,j when he had done nothing 
further than commence a corres- 
pondence ; the gentleman who has now 
accomplished the task then took it up, 
“‘considering it as a kind of legacy 
bequeathed to him by his beloved 
nephew, whose studies were so much 
in unison with his own.” 





* This very ancient and valuable copy 
was lost in consequence of its being 
borrowed by Mr. Vaughan of Hengwrt, 
just at the period when Selden’s library 
was being removed to the Bodleian 
Library in 1659. It is remarkable that 
all the correspondence and particulars 
should be preserved (Preface, p. xxiv.) 
but the book itself lost. 

+ On the 28th May 1839. See a me- 
moir of him in our vo]. XII. p. 94. 
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A collation with the Hengwrt MS. 
was made. The original text is given 
with great care and accuracy, ac- 
companied by marginal variations and 
emendations; and then follows an 
English translation, divided into chap- 


_ ters, with an amended arrangement, 


and illustrated with notes, chiefly in 
elucidation of the places and persons 
mentioned. 


‘* Many of the grants recorded were 
made to St. Dubricius and St. Teilo, when 
they were Archbishops, and exercised their 
jurisdictions over the whole or greater 
part of South Wales, which included the 
diocese of St. David’s as well as that of 
Llandaff.”’ 


Dubricius, whose Welsh name was 
Dyfrig, did not hold his archiepiscopal 
see at Llandaff, but at Cairleon. St. 
Teilo, on succeeding St. David, (who 
died in 544,) in the archiepiscopal 
dignity, chose to continue at Llandaff, 
and appointed a suffragan for Menevia, 
or St. David’s. A series of seven or 
eight names, (for we think Elwystyl 
and Arwystyl may belong to the same 
person,) which have been placed by 
Godwin and his followers as the 
successors of St. Teilo, have been as- 
certained, by examination of the work 
before us, to have been his contempo- 
raries and suffragans, and are so ranked 
in a carefully compiled series of the 
Bishops of Llandaff,t which is ap- 
pended to this volume. From this 
circumstance originated certain claims 
subsequently urged by the Bishops of 
Llandaff, over the see of St. David’s, 
and the furtherance of which it is 
thought may have been much in the 
view of the author of the Llyfr Teilo. 
Proofs of Geffrey’s partiality in this 
respect are shown in the Preface, p. 
xiii. 

Bishop Urban, or Gurfan, the his- 
torian’s brother and patron, was con- 
secrated Bishop of Llandaff at Canter- 
bury, Aug. 11, 1107, in the 32nd year 
of his age. To his zeal in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of his 
diocese, and the restoration of its re- 
venues, the latter chapters of the Llyfr 
Teilo bear ample testimony. He is 





¢ In this we find the successor of the 
celebrated Godwin styled ‘‘ George 
Carleton or Charleton.’’ Certainly Carle- 
ton, of the family seated at Carleton in 
Cumberland. 
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also memorable, as having rebuilt his 
cathedral. He died beyond the seas, 
on his fourth journey to Rome, in the 
year 1133. 

In conclusion, we must observe that 
this volume has been produced in a 
manner which is highly honourable to 
the patriotic efforts which have been 
united for the purpose; to the Society, 
in the first place; to Mr. Rees, of 
Llandovery, the printer, whose pro- 
fessional merits have been before es- 
tablished in Lady Charlotte Guest’s 
publications ; and, above all, to the 
very careful and indefatigable Editor, 
who has fully earned the vote of thanks 
which we find was passed at a com- 
mittee of the Society, on the 10th of 
March last, ‘‘ to express the gratifica- 
tion the work has afforded, by the 
learning and erudition therein evinced, 
as well as by the deep research and 
admirable method and style of the 
whole.” 





Lewis’s Illustrations of Kilpeck Church. 
Parts IT, and III. 


IN our former review of the first part 
of this work, we endeavoured to draw 
the line of distinction between such 
parts of an ecclesiastical design as 
were marked by a symbolic and in- 
structive character, and those minor 
portions of the edifice wherein the 
fancy of the carver was allowed more 
range, and which shewed itself not 
unfrequently in a ludicrous association 
of subjects; sometimes possessing 
meanings obvious enough, and, not 
uncommonly, far from decent, others, 
merely fanciful and grotesque. When 
an author attempts, like Mr. Lewis, 
to account for the construction of 
every sculpture, and even moulding, 
by assuming the idea that it was in- 
tended to be a symbol, to convey a 
meaning, the only end of his inquiry is 
to show how easy it is to step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. The 
church of Kilpeck possesses carvings 
of the human form to a much greater 
extent than the generality of Norman 
churches: these carvings appear to 
have perfectly mystified the author. 

The southern doorway is a fine com- 
position, and, like the structures of 
the time of Henry the First, is highly 
enriched ; the columns which sustain 
the outer archivolt being worked over 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XVII, 
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with arabesques, evidently the best 
imitation the sculptor could produce 
of a more classical design; within, and 
encircled by the tendrils of the foliage 
of oneof the columns, are two men, hav- 
ing jackets, apparently of some quilted 
materials, and large trowsers, their 
loins bound round with a girdle, and on 
their heads the Phrygian bonnet; and 
holding in their hands some kind of 
weapon. The arabesques of the cor- 
responding column contain birds. To 
ourselves, this doorway appears to be 
a fine specimen of Lombardic decora- 
tion ; doubtless, the workmanship of a 
foreigner from Pisa, or some other 
portion of Italy, indulging in the taste 
of his time for grotesque and extra- 
ordinary sculptures. The author’s de- 
scription of the whole doorway is too 
long and too tedious to examine 
throughout: we will confine ourselves 
to these two men. ‘‘ On the left part 
of the tree or pillar are sculptured two 
men in armour (?) the upper one carry- 
ing a mace, of a cross form, to desig- 
nate the Church in its spiritual and 
moral capacity, and the lower one 
carrying a sword, to signify the State, 
—the cord above to shew they are tied 
together!”” So that the union of 
Church and State is found to exist in 
the twelfth century! We see no rea- 
son to assign any such remote cause 
for the use of these figures, beyond the 
same fancy which in ancient design 
introduced sylphs and cupids, men 
and animals, real and imaginary, 
growing or peeping out of the delicate 
entwinings of the tendrils so profusely 
employed in their ancient reliefs. 
That the sculptors of the Norman pe- 
riod were in the habit of copying from 
moreancient sculptures is evident, from 
the combat between the sagittary and 
griffin, which appears on Darenth 
font, and the signs of the Zodiac, 
either collectively or in portions, which 
are found on nearly all their designs. 
On this doorway we can discover Leo 
and Pisces, among certain sculptures 
of which Mr. Lewis confesses ‘‘ he 
has not yet ascertained the meaning.” 
There are, however, some sculptures 
in the interior of the church, to which, 
as far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, the author attaches no symbo- 
lic meaning; and, indeed, the inten- 
tion of them is so obvious, that we 
imagine the utmost stretch of fancy 
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will be unable to trace in them any 
occult intent. These are, the figures 
on the jambs of the chancel arch, 
where, instead of pillars, are three ec- 
elesiastics on each side, placed one 
over the other in a hollow moulding : 
these figures appear to be intended for 
a procession; one in the lower range, 
manifestly carriesa boly watersprinkle, 
the corresponding one a palm branch ; 
the other four figures have proces- 
sional crosses in their right hands. 
The feet are bare, and the heads are 
covered with hoods; the style of 
sculpture is rude, the figures are much 
like those on the font at Brighton ; and 
the resemblance would have been still 
greater, if the ignorance of some 
sculptor, at the beginning of the last 
eentury, had not recut the heads of all 
the figures upon the last-named exam- 
ple, and made certain alterations 
which have nearly rendered that object 
nearly valueless. The sculptures at Kil- 
peck, are, however, unaltered, and 
highly valuable for their costume, and, 
in all probability, are much clogged 
with whitewash. There can be very lit- 
tle doubt that these barefooted and 
hooded figures represent the Benedic- 
tine monks belonging to the Cell which 
once existed at Kilpeck; and, if a con- 
jecture of the meaning of the sculp- 
tures be allowed, it may not be impro- 
bable that the chancel was built by the 
Benedictines, and that the six statues 
may represent the brethren in proces- 
sion, assisting at the consecration of 
the church.’ These sculptures, by the 
aid of this simple explanation, will be 
highly valuable to the antiquary ; and 
they are curious as being the most an- 
cient example in sculpture of monastic 
costume in this country. 

The carved blocks under the cornice 
of the nave and chancel represent hu- 
man heads, and those of animals, 
much. varied; but the greater part 
being destitute of any attribute, we 
can only suppose the variety to have 
arisen from the imagination of the 
carver. Fertile indeed must that fancy 
be which can find in these heads a 
typified representation of the old and 
new Law, and which perfectly satisfies 
itself, that twelve of such sculptures ty- 
pify the Tribes of Israel! The Holy 
Lamb is more than once repeated. In. 
one instance the author mistakes it for 
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a horse, and supposes it to signify that 
the command to preach the Gospel 
should be effected swiftly ! Here again 
we can discover the signs Aries and 
Gemini ; and perhaps the sculptor may 
have designed the whole twelve Signs 
on some other of the heads of this 
assemblage. 

. We have no inclination to fallow 
the train of inquiry further: we think 
the author has done much to injure 
the theory he has taken up, in this re- 
gard falling into the same error as the 
late Mr. Lascelles, in his Heraldic 
Origin of Gothic Architecture, and the 
Author of the Essay in Billings’s His- 
tory of the Temple Church. 

We cannot admire the author’s re- 
storations; and we rejoice that the 
parish has left the bell turret and 
porch untouched ; the former retains 
its appropriate situation on the western 
gable, and the cross should be placed 
above the altar, and not at the 
western end. The porch is ancient, 
and in itself canonical; it has, be- 
sides, its use in sheltering the fine 
Norman doorway ; and if Mr. Lewis 
turns to the extract from Durandus 
which he has printed, he will find the 
porch has far higher associations than 
with ‘‘ smoking and drinking,” which 
he seems to think it must create in the 
mind of every beholder. However 
the porch may have been altered by 
tasteless improvers, it may be. re- 
stored, but never should be destroyed, 
like the carved timber porch of the an- 
cient church at Kingsbury, Middlesex, 
which has recently been removed, 
without .any cause whatever beyond 
mere caprice. The bell-turret might 
certainly be improved, but we must 
confess we see nothing in it like “a 
beer-house chimney ;”’ it is ancient, 
and unquestionably of good workman- 
ship. Mr. Lewis announces the pub- 
lication of Shobden church, in the same 
county (Hereford). We trust he will 
limit the exuberance of his fancy in 
the description of this structure, and 
give a more plain and common-sense 
architectural description of his plates, 
by which he will much increase their 
importance in the eyes of antiquaries, 
as the value of a drawing is often di- 
minished by the reflection that it is 
made under the influence of a fanciful 
theory. 
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The true Principles of Christian Archi- 
tecture, set forth in two Lectures, de- 
livered at St. Marie’s, Oscott. By 
A. Welby Pugin, Architect, and 
Professor of Ecclesiastical Antiqui- 
ties in that College. 4to. 1841. 


THE object of the author is to de- 
velope and exhibit the true principles 
of Pointed or Christian architecture, 
by the knowledge of which architectu- 
ral excellence may be tested. His two 
great rules for design are as follows : 
‘1st. That there should be no features 
about a building which are not neces- 
sary for convenience, construction, or 
propriety. 2nd. That all ornament 
should consist of enrichment of the 
essential construction of the building :”’ 
and to “‘ the neglect of these tworules,”’ 
he attributes “‘ all the bad architecture 
of the present time.” In truth, the 
sum and substance of Mr. Pugin’s 
argument is, that common sense should 
prevail in architecture as in every other 
science. ‘In pure architecture the 
smallest detail should have a meaning, or 
serve a purpose, and even the construc- 
tion itself should vary with the material 
employed ; and the designs should be 
adapted to the material in which they 
are executed.”” The application of the 
foregoing rules to the pointed style by 
the lecturer is not more bold than just. 
“‘Strangeas it may appear at first sight, 
it is in pointed architecture alone that 
these great principles have been carried 
out; and 1-shall be able to illustrate 
them from the vast cathedral to the 
simplest erection.” 

The author exhibits in strong con- 
trast the distinction, according to the 
principles he has laid down, between 
classic and pointed architecture, by 
producing forcible and appropriate 
comparisons between various essential 
parts of structures designed in either 
style. 

in constructions of stone, the prac- 
tice of ornamenting the essential por- 
tions of a building, so as to combine 
strength with the richest and most deli- 
cate ornaments, was a peculiar feature 
of the pointed style, well known to all 
who have studied it with attention. 
To show how forcibly this peculiarity 
applies to constructions in pointed ar- 
chitecture, we will regard a common 
feature of a Roman or Italian structure, 
in parallel with an equally common 
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and essential member of a Gothic edi- 
fice—engaged columns and buttresses. 


‘* Pointed architecture does not conceal 
her construction, but beautifies it: classic 
architecture seeks to conceal, instead of 
decorating it, and therefore has resorted 
to the use of engaged columns as breaks 
for strength and effect. Nothing can be 
worse. A column is an architectural 
member which should only be employed 
when a superincumbent weight is required 
to be sustained, without the obstruction 
of a solid wall; but the moment a wall is 
built, the necessity and propriety of co- 
lumns cease, and engaged columns always 
produce the effect of having once been de- 
tached, and the intermediate spaces 
blocked up afterwards. A buttress in 
pointed architecture at once shews its 
purpose, and diminishes naturally as it 
rises, and has less to resist. An engaged 
column, on the contrary, is overhung by 
acornice. A buttress, by means of water 
tables, can be made to project to such a 
distance as to produce a fine effect of 
light and shade. An engaged column can 
never project far ; on account of the cor- 
nice and all the other members necessarily 
according with the diameter of the co- 
lumn, they would be increased beyond all 
proportion. I will now leave you to judge 
in which style the real intention cf a but- 
tress is best carried out.’’ P. 4. 


There is another feature in the 
Gothic buttress, in which it has greatly 
the advantage of its rival ; this consists 
inthe flexibility of its design, andits ca- 
pability of division into parts, without 
losing any of its strength, or suffering 
in the grandeur of its proportions. 
This peculiarity is ably shown by Mr, 
Pugin in the following extract, but 
which, we have to regret, will lose half 
its force from the avsence of the ap- 
propriate engraving which illustrates 
it. 

‘* In pointed architecture the different 
details of the edifice are multiplied with 
the increased scale of the building; in 
classic architecture they are only magni- 
fied. To explain this more fully: if the 
pointed architects had a buttress and pin- 
nacle to erect against some vast structure, 
such as the cathedral of Cologne or Ami- 
ens, they did not merely increase its di- 
mensions by gigavtic water tables, enor- 
mous crockets, and a ponderous finial. 
No! they subdivided it into a cluster of 
piers and pinnacles; they panelled the 
front, enriched it by subordinate divisions ; 
and by these means the pinnacles of Co- 
logne appear five times as large as those 
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of au ordinary church, which could never 
have been the case had they only enlarged 
the scale, instead of multiplying the parts. 
But the very reverse of this is the case in 
classic architecture: a column or cornice 
is the same, great or small, whether they 
are employed in front of an ordinary 
house or a vast temple ; no distinction ex- 
cept that of size is ever made; there are 
the same number of diameters, the same 
number of mouldings, the same relative 
projections.” 

Flyingarches, pinnacles,spires, roofs, 
and groined vaults, all essential parts 
of construction, admirably illustrate 
the Professor’s theory; but it is not 
alone from the larger and more strik- 
ing features of the structure, that he 
deduces his proofs. The mouldings 
of splays and weatherings, water ta- 
bles, and corbel moulds, with equal 
force and truth exhibit the correctness 
of his principles. The full effect of 
these evidences we cannot convey to 
our reader’s mind, without the aid of 
the engravings which embellish the 
work, and which are selected with 
great skill and judgment. 

From stone construction Mr. Pugin 
proceeds to metal work, in which the 
same principle of suiting the design 
to the material and decorating con- 
struction, were strictly adhered to by 
the artists of the middle ages, contrary- 
wise to modern designs, in which 
hinges, locks, bolts, nails, &c. are al- 
ways concealed, while in pointed ar- 
chitecture they form rich and appropri- 
ate decorations. In proof of these, va- 
rious examples of beautiful iron-work 
of ancient design are given, to which 
Sheffield grates, and other articles of 
furniture, designed in what Mr. Pugin 
appropriately styles ‘‘ Brummagem 
Gothic,” form a ludicrous contrast. 

Furniture hangings, and carpets, and 
more particularly the glorious produc- 
tions in silver and gold, the peculiar 
works of ancient times now utterly 
lost, are brought under review, with 
the praise their merits so justly 
demand; what an unhappy contrast 
does modern goldsmith’s work exhibit, 
when viewed in comparison with the 
rich and exquisitely worked shrines 
and pixes, and sacramental vessels of 
old! What are the shields and the 
candelabra, and the chased and stamp- 
ed work of the richest goldsmiths in 
the metropolis, but the veriest trum- 
pery, whencompared with thehumblest 
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shrine which decorated an ancient 
Catholic altar? The shrine itself was 
a minute temple of the richest materi- 
als; the elegantly-worked metal vied 
with the stone tracery, as the rich 
colours and precious stones emulated 
the resplendent windows; but where 
are now to be seen the minute but- 
tresses, the exquisitely fine tracery, 
the crockets and the enamelling, all 
displaying the same design and judg- 
ment as the matchless church which 
contained them? do we see any thing 
like it in the unmeaning ornaments 
which modern goldsmiths produce, 
and puff off as wonderful displays of 
art? Alas! for modern design, the 
goldsmith is no longer an artist. We 
look in vain for the art of the unknown 
cunning workmen in rich metals of the 
middle ages. The works in silver or 
gold are now remarkable only for 
their expense, and the venders of them 
have not a single idea beyond the costs 
of the material and workmanship. 

The contrast between the mechanic 
of old, and the “‘ capital hand ” of the 
present day, to whom is consigned 
the works which a Quintin Matsys did 
not disdain both to design and execute, 
is amusingly drawn. The excellent 
conclusion of the first lecture, in allu- 
sion to a very popular class of institu- 
tions of the present time, is extracted 
for the force and truth it exhibits : 


‘* Mechanics’ institutes are a mere de- 
vice of the day to poison the minds of 
the operatives with infidel and radical 
doctrines; the Church is the true me- 
chanics’ institute, the oldest and the 
best. She was the great and never- 
failing school, in which all the great ar- 
tists of the days of faith were formed. 
Under herguidance, they directed the most 
wonderful efforts of their skill to the glory 
of God: and let our fervent prayer ever 
be, that the Church may again, as in days 
of old, cultivate the talents of her chil- 
dren, to the advancement of religion, and 
the welfare of their own souls ;—for, with- 
out such results talents are vain, and the 
greatest efforts of art sink to the level of 
an abomination.’’ P. 33. 

The second lecture commences with 
a review of the ancient mode of 
constructions in wood, which the 
author shews to be founded on oppo- 
site principles to works of stone. The 
richly ornamented roofs of ancient 
buildings, whether domestic or eccle- 
siastical, left open to the view of the 
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spectator, most strikingly illustrate the 
author’s principles. The construction 
of these roofs is converted into orna- 
ment with the most exquisite taste, 
as may be seen at Westminster, and 
a somewhat similar design at Bury St. 
Edmund’s, truly styled by Mr. Pugin 
‘a glorious roof.’”” The shameful 
treatment of these very magnificent 
specimens of ancient art, to which the 
plaster ceilings of our modern halls and 
palaces, designed by much-vaunted 
architects, appear strikingly mean and 
insignificent, is admirably detailed by 
the lecturer; and which we cannot 
state more precisely than in his own 
language : 

‘‘ But, alas! how many equally fine 
roofs have been demolished and burnt by 
the brutal ignorance of parish function- 
aries! how many have been daubed by 
the remorseless whitewasher ! how many 
painted in vile imitation of marble, as at 
Yarmouth !’’ 


Or at Plymouth, where the interior, 
including the wooden ceiling, is made 
to appear like a huge cave of granite, 
by the combined vanity and ignorance 
of some provincial architect. 


‘*How many of these fine roofs have 
been spoiled of their beautiful and appro- 
priate decoration, by the execrable fanati- 
cism of the Puritan faction, who actually 
have made entries in the parish accounts 
of the costs of their demolition! how 
many concealed from view by lath and 
plaster ceilings, of miserable design, tacked 
up under them! ”’ 


With a rapid glance at the remainder 
of the volume, and a few casual 
extracts, we are compelled to con- 
clude our review: and first, on the 
subject of churches, the Lecturer’s sen- 
timents will be acknowledged by all 
to be just and appropriate. 


‘*Tt is not incumbent on all men to 
raise vast and splendid churches; but it 
is incumbent on all men to render the 
buildings they raise for religious purposes 
more vast and beautiful than those in 
which they dwell. his is all I contend 
for; but this is a feeling nearly if not 
altogether extinct. Churches are now 
built without the least regard to tradition, 
to mystical reasons, or even common 
propriety. A room full of seats at the 
least possible cost is the present idea of a 
church; and if any ornament is indulged 
in, it is a mere screen to catch the eye of 
the passer-by, which is a most con- 
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temptible deception to hide the meanness 
of the real building.”’ 


And ludicrous as the designs of Mr. 
Pugin’s new churches may be, their 
faults are easily to be found in existing 
structures: we need do no more than 
to turn to any of the new churches 
which have recently sprung up about 
the metropolis, with designs appearing 
as if the builders had no other inten- 
tion than to bring ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture into contempt. <A meeting- 
house body appertains to every design : 
in one new building, we see at one 
end, amidst a confusion of arches, 
the chancel arch actually on the out- 
side of the building; another has 
one of the towers of York Minster 
pared and cut down, and diminished 
to suit an estimate of a few thousands; 
and a third, to a body of more than 
ordinary meanness, has a baby spire 
with a forest of pinnacles round its 
base, holding their unstable existence 
at the mercy of the first high wind, the 
whole mounted on a tower which serves 
the double purpose of chancel and ves- 
try. How truly do such contemptible 
erections call forth an etching of a 
most characteristic group, thus intro- 
duced by the author : 


‘* Government preaching houses, called 
churches, start up at the cost of a few 
hundreds each, by the side of Zion chapels, 
Bethel meetings, New Connexions, and 
Socialist houses.”’ 


The lecturer does not confine him- 
self to the exhibition of faults, without 
bringing forward in strong contrast 
the excellence of ancient architecture, 
in a most beautiful and correct design 
for an ancient church, which, with the 
glowing description which accompa- 
nies it, we regret we cannot transfer 
to our pages. 

An etching of Magdalen College 
restored, one of the establishments 
founded by that ‘‘ great and good man 
William of Wykeham,” affords a fine 
specimen of an ancient College. 


‘*How Catholic wisdom and Catholic 
piety stand conspicuous in all the arrange- 
ments of these noble buildings ! How great 
the master mind who planned and executed 
them; and yet how few are there in these 
days to understand or willing to emulate 
them! Can we conceive a more atrocious 
scheme to destroy the solemn grandeur of 
Wykeham’s church, than to allow such a 
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man as Sir Joshua Reynolds to design a 
transparency for the western end, and 
appoint James Wyatt the destructive to 
overturn the ancient features and arrange- 
ments, setting up the subselle of the 
stalls as brackets for book-desks, and 
covering the walls with meagre decora- 
tions, and Bernasconi Gothic.’’ 


Would that the spirits of these 
“* greatand good” men, with the saint- 
ed founders of religion in Oxford, could 
throw a shield over the glorious piles 
of their monuments, and avert the 
designs of other destructives, worthy 
followers of Wyatt. Are not the 
ancient wood panels of one of the 
chapels to be sold at an old curiosity 
broker’s! and all the ancient works 
of the university more and more in 
danger every hour from pretended 
improvers? Witness the altered front 
of Merton, and the unmeaning designs 
of modern character which every where 
rise up to disfigure and disgrace this 
proud seat of ecclesiastical grandeur. 

Is there need of further proof than 
to refer to the modern designs for 
Magdalene and New Inn Halls? It is 
lamentable to witness the low state of 
ecclesiastical and collegiate architec- 
ture in the present day ; almost afford- 
ing evidence of the existence of a spirit 
which would banish for ever from our 
churches and colleges the sister arts of 
music, painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. 

The ancient domestic architecture of 
England is illustrated by the design of 
a truly national edifice, the old En- 
glish mansion. What a beautiful 
grouping of apartments of various 
sizes, for various purposes! not a 
turret, a porch, or a chimney, with- 
out its use; and as an appropriate 
vompanion, the village church built 
close to the mansion. How often do 
we meet with this admirable association 
in the country : but how disappointing 
is a near inspection, which too often 
shews us the mansion-house degene- 
rated into a farmer’s residence, dirty, 
and ruinous, and the church a barn, or 
a cow-shed; or, if the mansion still re- 
tains its wealthy occupant, the church 
is removed, by the caprice of some fan- 
ciful individual, whose sensitiveness is 
affected by the bells, or the assem- 
bling of the rustic congregation; its 
site is turned into a plantation, and a 


barn is built at a distance, as a sub.« 
stitute. 

We have endeavoured to convey to 
our readers a fair estimate of the 
contents of Mr. Pugin’s volume: we 
admire the spirit with which it is 
written, and the taste displayed in the 
embellishments, which are elegant and 
costly. 





Literary Leaves, in Prose and Verse. 
By D. L. Richardson. 2 vols. 

WHEN a work like this has passed 
through a second edition, it is a satis- 
factory proof that it possesses sufficient 
merit to attract many readers; and 
when the work is, like the present one, 
employed in the investigation of those 
parts of literature which are rather 
remote from the common research, it 
shows that those readers are such as it 
is noslight honour to havesatisfied. Mr. 
Richardson appears to be extensively 
acquainted with the modern literature 
of England ; to have studied its prin- 
cipal authors, especially those of his 
own time, with care, and to have ex- 
amined their works with critical ex- 
actness. In many of his papers he 
reminds us of the style and manner of 
the author of the ‘‘ Curiosities of Li- 
terature;’’ and like him, while he is 
curious in observing the opinions of 
others on disputed points of literature, 
he exercises a proper independence in 
the formation of his own. The chapters 
on ‘Care and Condensation in Writ- 
ing,” on the ‘frequent complaint of 
want of Memory,” on ‘‘ Prose Memo- 
randa for poetical Composition,” wilb 
be found full of instructive comment ; 
while the notices of Sir E. Brydges, and 
Mr. C. Smith, show both a matured 
and sound taste, and an impartial judg- 
ment. ‘The most important chapter in 
the second volume is that on Shak- 
spere’s Sonnets; a subject on which 
Mr. Richardson has exhausted more 
than forty pages, and which we are 
afraid remains as much as ever in its 
former obscurity. Wordsworth says, 
speaking of Shakspere’s Sonnets, 
‘With this key, Shakspere unlocked 
his heart.” We doubt it; and think, 
on the whole, that it is more probable 
that these sonnets were written for 
another person, than for himself. 
They were not published by Shak- 
spere; they are not alluded to by 
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Shakspere; they are employed on 
topics and subjects, some apparently 
not congenial to Shakspere’s mind, 
some derogatory to its honour, and 
some degrading to its purity: but it 
is impossible to form any definite or 
satisfactory opinion on the subject. 
Mr. Hallam thinks that ‘there wasa 
time in Shakspere’s life when his 
heart was ill at ease ;”” and the hours, 
worse than wasted, of his youth, may 
have been among the causes of his 
subsequent regret. The conjecture of 
Messrs. Bright and Boaden, that W. H. 
stands for William Herbert, is highly 
probable—nothing so probable has 
been conjectured; and perhaps the 
style and subject of the sonnets would 
somewhat support our belief. Shak- 
spere was married when only nine- 
teen years of age, and before he went 
to London: we presume also, that 
before he went to London he was a 
parent, as with him the visit of Cupid 
preceded that of Hymena few months. 
Yet with his wife and child (quere 
children ?) remaining at Stratford, he 
writes a volume of sonnets, the first 
seventeen of which are on the subject 
of marriage, and yet not so as to ap- 
pear to allude to his own wedded wife ; 
the next nine contain general expres- 
sions of admiration and regard; yet 
not to his own dun Hathaway !—and 
some of the remaining are of the same 
character. Now what does all this 
mean, if we are to suppose Shakspere 
unfolding his own sentiments and pas- 
sions? And how could he, after along 
interval, his wife being still alive, 
permit them to be printed and given 
to the world ? And what is the meaning 
of W. H. being the begetter of these 
sonnets? But if we suppose that 
Shakspere, when young, and poor, 
and wanting friends, attached himself, 
as was the fashion of those days, toa 
young nobleman, who was the com- 
panion of his soft and social hours, 
and the depository of his amatory con- 
fidences; admired by him for his 
talent, and admitted to his friendship ; 
we may suppose that his poetical 
genius might have been called upon 
by his youthful patron when he wanted 
to ‘‘make sonnets to his mistress’ 
eyebrow, ” to overcome her scruples 
by poetic flattery, or to exalt her charms 
by the aid of poetic fiction. Add to 
this, that the language used by men 
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towards each other bore more of a fe- 
minine character in that day than could 
be tolerated now,and their manners were 
more affectionate (though pure) than 
we are accustomed to see at the present 
time, except in foreign countries. So 
remarkably was this the case, that we 
believe it was Mr. Coleridge who ac- 
counted for it on the ground that 
women’s education being at that time 
neglected, ¢heir society offered fewer 
attractions, and they were considered 
rather as ‘‘ household drudges”’ than 
the rational and cherished companions 
of the more educated sex. What we 
have said, we acknowledge, has but a 
certain degree of probability : the ques- 
tion is, whether it has more than the 
supposition that Shakspere, in these 
singular productions, poured forth the 
feelings of his own heart, and certainly 
became subject to the imputation of 
giving loose to irregular and illicit 
passions, and occasionally using lan- 
guage not consistent with an ordinary 
self-respect, and apparently not in har- 
mony with the sentiments displayed in 
his acknowledged works? 

Mr. Richardson’s volumes not only 
contain much judicious criticism and 
many pleasing and instructive obser- 
vations, but also a considerable portion 
of poetry of much merit. However, 
to give adequate specimens of his po- 
etical powers would be far beyond 
what our limited space would afford ; 
we must, therefore, content ourselves 
with a single specimen of his style, 
hoping that these volumes will be as 
successful as the former were, and as 
they deserve to be. 


SONNET. 


Oh! how glad Nature bursts upon mine eye} 
The night of care is o’er: deep rapture thrills 
My waking heart ; for life’s deforming ills, 
That come like shadows when the storm is high, 
Forboding strife, at length have floated by, 
And left my spirit free. The skylark trills 
His matin song; the cloud-resembling hills 
In dim cerulean beauty slumb’ring lie, 

And form the throne of Peace; the silver stream 
Is sparkling to the sun—its bright waves seem 
Instinct with joy ; the verdant breast of Earth 
Teems with delight ;—the past is like a dream, 
A dull trance broken by the voice of Mirth, 
Or grey mist scatter’d by the morning beam. 





SONNET. 
Our paths are desolate, and far apart— 
Our early dreams have vanish’d—never more 
May we together mingle as before 
Our fond impassion’d spirits. Quick tears start 
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As eager memories rush upon my heart, 
And rend Oblivion’s veil. E’en now the store 
Of starlike spells, that softly gleamed o’er 
The twilight maze of youth, a moment dart 
Their clouded beams on Care’s reverted eye. 
Alas! the promise of the past has been 
A brief, but drear delusion. All things fly 
My onward way, and mock the length’ning 
scene. (nigh, 
Through life’s dim mist thy form oft seemeth 
Though lone and distant as the Night’s fair 
Queen. 





Edwy ; a historical Poem, By J. B. 
Worrell. 


WHEN Mr. Worrell has respect 
enough for himself, and for his readers, 
to correct the following miserable at- 
tempts at rhyme, which we found in 
the first few pages, and any of the 
same kind that may occur in the re- 
mainder of the volume, we will then 
inform him what other improvements 
are needed. 

P. 7. 

And are they happier whom their minstrels 
laud. 

Who need the sycophant at festive board ? 

Ib. 

So, when the streamlet scarcely feels the storm, 

The sea, by winds unmanageable, is borne. 

P. 9. 

Joy such as demons feel when man is lost 

On Sin’s rough sea, by racking conscience lost. 

Pr. 11. 


Our vulgar eves without a diadem 
Could not discern a king *mongst common 
men. 


P. 21. 


And they who live for heaven, away from men, 
Deem others live to minister to them. 


P. 17. 


By careful shepherds is securely pent, 
And well defies the ravenous wolf’s attempt. 


P. 14. 

Thy speech, as heretofore, alone can soothe : 

Speak, and arouse my hate, increase my Jove. 
We meet also with some expressions 

rather strange to our eyes.—P. 2. 

Sure ’t is a Seraph garb’d in mortal guise— 

His fawning form, his hair, his azure eyes. 

P. 3. 


Much have I heard of elves, with lovely form, 
Who make a halcyon in the roaring storm. 


P. 9. 
Thus spake the ruffian ; and with tighter hold 
He bound her tender flesh ’neath virile fold. 
P. 13. 
Edwy still lingers in Elgiva’s arms ; 
Awhile love drowns his mind to just alarms. 

8 
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P. 16. 


Now go thy round, monotony of time. 
Thou, also, whil’st to death, &c. 
P. 18. 
Onward they walk—through many miles 
they ’ve gone, 
And all alacrity fatigue has worn. ! 
This, we believe, is sufficient for the 
present ; but we cannot omit one more ; 
Happy the people rul’d. Theirs is the land 


Where milk and honey flow from Labour's 
hand! 





Sermons preached at Farnham. By 
Rev. R. Sankey, M.A. Curate of 
Farnham. 

THESE Sermons are dedicated to 
the Bishop of Winchester, in the pa- 
rish church of whose episcopal resi- 
dence they were preached. We have 
often to lament that sermons, and 
especially those intended for general 
use, and devoted to the comprehension 
of the middle classes of society, are so 
little adapted to have their due merits 
fully explained and exhibited in a 
review. Pulpit eloquence does not 
consist in passages of striking charac- 
ter, magnificently expressed and elabo- 
rately worked up; it does not call to 
its assistance those arts which can 
command all the passions of the mind, 
and propel them into strong and sud- 
den activity ; it is shut out from much 
which are the legitimate supports and 
ornaments of the oratory of the senate 
and the bar. Its province is to act 
on the reason—the conscience—the 
feelings, in such a manner that its 
voice may be equally impressive and 
durable. It explains the doctrines of 
Scripture; it enforces the duties of 
religion ; it points out the danger of 
disobedience ; and it shows that the 
true wisdom and happiness of man 
consists in making his thoughts and 
life conformable to his Creator’s will, 
and his Redeemer’s commands. These, 
certainly, are noblethemes—higher and 
nobler there cannot be—but then they 
must be in their illustration, and the 
manner in which they are inculcated, 
modified, and suited to the capacity of 
those to whom they are addressed. 
This is an art in itself—not unworthy 
of the most learned and cultivated 
minds; and it has been of late, we 
think, very assiduously studied and 
successfully practised by many of the 
clergy of our Establishment, as the 
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numerous volumes of their parochial 
and rural sermons prove: still it is 
not one that enables a reviewer to 
select at once striking passages by 
which he can illustrate, in a short 
compass, the genius and talents of the 
writer. A few sentences from the 
speeches of Erskine at the bar, or Can- 
ning in the senate, would give speci- 
mens both of the general power and 
the particular character of their elo- 
quence ; but to feel the due effect ef a 
discourse by Heber, or by Hare, by 
Newman, or by Faber, we must im- 
bibe, as it were, the spirit and feeling 
of the whole composition ; and when 
we revert to it, the impression left on 
us is derived from the whole, rather 
than from any particular passages ; at 
any rate, not from detached or insu- 
lated passages of excellence, rising and 
towering above all the other parts. 
Having said thus much in excuse for 
not making any extracts from Mr. 
Sankey’s volume, we are bound also 
to confess the satisfaction with which 
we have perused it, and to express 
our feeling of the soundness of the 
author’s doctrine, the judiciousness 
of his subjects, and the clearness of 
his exposition.* 


Pathology founded on the Natural Sys- 
tem of Anatomy and Physiology, &c. 
By A. Walker. 


THE object of this very philoso- 
phical treatise is to show the natural 
classification of diseases, and the dis- 
tinction between morbid and curative 
symptoms afforded by pain or its ab- 
sence; as well as the errors of homee- 
opathy, and other hypotheses, or, in 
other words, (v. Ded. p. vi.) ‘‘ it is 
intended to show the truth, and the 
precise as well as distinct application 
of the two great and fundamental laws 
of medicine: asking of the practitioner 





* In allusion to Sermon II. we have 
long doubted whether the proofs of Christ’s 
resurrection, with answers to the parti- 
cular objections, form a good subject for 
a discourse addressed to persons of mode- 
rate acquirements, and minds not habitually 
exercised in the search of truth. The ar- 
gument is formed of many small, distinct 
pieces, which are seldom firmly secured at 
first, and soon become loosened in a com- 
mon memory. 


Gent. Mage. Vout, XVII. 


Review.—Walker’s Pathology. 
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only to distinguish between morbid and 
curative symptoms, while, in the pre- 
sence or absence of pain, it presents him 
the simplest criterion for doing so.” 

We wish that we had medical science 
enough to give our readers a compe- 
tent knowledge of the acute and accu- 
rate reasoning, the sound principles 
and just deductions, which we have 
been delighted to meet with in this 
work. There are few, perhaps, but 
those educated in the same science as 
the author who could fully comprehend 
the argument, or estimate its value; 
but there is one part which enters into 
the discussion, being connected closely 
with the general subject, which may 
be perused and understood without the 
aid of scientific argument, and which 
will amply repay the perusal by the 
satisfactory nature of its statements, 
and the conclusive power of its rea- 
soning—we mean the author’s obser- 
vations on homeopathy. The subject is 
discussed with fairness, as well as 
acuteness, and error separated from 
truth, as far as we can judge, with 
great advantage to any future discus- 
sion of it. We must make a short 
extract from the preface, believing that 
the observations there found will excite 
such interest in the minds of many of 
our readers as to induce them to con- 
tinue the inquiry. The author mentions 
that among his new observations are 
these :— 


‘¢ Diseases present to us deranged or- 
ganism and function, and an effort of 
nature to cure these. 

‘¢ Symptoms are distinguished into mor- 
bid and curative, directly opposed to each 
other. 

‘* The distinction between morbid and 
curative symptoms is essential to all scien- 
tific practice ; and, after collecting the 
symptoms, the first object is to distinguish 
the morbid from the curative. 

‘‘ The art of medicine consists in the 
management of both kinds of symptoms— 
opposing the former (morbid) and assist- 
ing the latter (curative). 

‘*The law ‘Contraria Contrariis cu- 
rantur’ is the guide for the treatment of 
morbid symptoms. Minute doses (such 
as Homeeopathists rely on) are inapplic- 
able in acting according to this law,— 
morbid symptoms requiring proportion- 
ately larger doses. 

‘¢ The law ‘ Similia Similibus curantur’ 
is the guide for the treatment of curative 
symptoms, or assisting the oo of na- 
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ture. The efficiency of Homeopathic me- - 


dicine is in harmony with, and comes in 
aid of the curative symptoms. 

‘* Pain distinguishes the morbid and 
curative symptoms. It precedes and 
causes the curative symptoms, by inducing 
slight congestion, or incipient inflamma- 
tion of parts ; and this inflammation is the 
instrument of the vis medicatrix nature. 


‘¢ It is shown how far both parties, 
regular and Homceopathic,* are right or 
wrong.’’ 


Thus the truth, and precise and de- 
finite application of these two great 
laws, is established, and the necessity 
of their union and application ina 
natural system is shown. 





Some Remarks upon the Church of 
Fotheringhay, Northamptonshire. (Me- 
moirs of Gothic Churches, read before the 
Oxford Society for promoting the Study 
of Gothic Architecture, No. II.)—The 
Contract for building the Church of 
Fotheringhay, which is here made the 
means of imparting information upon the 
parts and mode of construction of our old 
ecclesiastical structures, ‘‘ is one of thefew 
original documents of the kind that have 
been preserved to us from the middle 
ages.’’ It ‘‘applies to the Nave, Aisle, 
and Tower only, the Chancel having been 
built a few years before, and serving as the 


model for the remainder of the building, 
with some slight variations mentioned in 
the Contract. This Chancel was destroyed 
at the Reformation; and it is a remarkable 
coincidence that the present Chancel con- 
sists of exactly that portion so minutely 
described in the Contract, with the excep- 
tion of the present east wall, which formed 
part of the olden work, and serves to shew 
what the variations were.’’ 

This very curious and interesting docu- 
ment has been preserved in Dugdale’s 
Monasticon. It is now re-edited by the 
Oxford Society, with cats representing 
every feature of the structure and orna- 





*# 1, The author has given us (in two extracts) such an amusing summary of the ab- 
surdity of the Homeeopathists, that we cannot help extracting a small part of it (p. 145.) 
“« Simpson, &c. and the leading Homeeopathists of this city, speak of the decided 
effects of the decillionth dilution ; and the correct dilution to be obtained here of medi- 
cines prepared in Germany is the third, which is nearly in the proportion of one drop 
of the tincture to one barrel of alchohol, or one grain of the extract to 400 weight of 
sugar. Simpson, the most judicious writer on Homeeopatby, states that his favourite 
dilutions are the 3rd, 6th, 9th, 12th, 15th, though he often uses the 30th. 


x 100=10,000 drops, or one pound—2d dilution. 
100=100,000,000, a hundred barrels — 4th ditto. 
100=10,000,000,000, ten thousand ditto—5th ditto. 
100=1,000,000,000,000, one million barrels—6th ditto. 
100=100,000,000,000,000,000, one hundred thousand million barrels—8th ditto. 


So that by the time we reach the 30th dilution it would form a mass of alcohol larger 
than the whole solar system ! One drop of the tincture, diffused through all the waters 
of the Atlantic, would be a stronger solution than the 8th ! 

** Such are the doses recommended in Homeeopathic writings! v. New York Journal 
of Medicine. 

2. ‘* The dose of opium recommended by Hahnneman is two decillionth parts of a 
grain. Now the diameter of the earth is about 8000 miles. The population of the 
world is about 800,000,000. A Homoeopathic dose of medicine amounts to two de- 
cillionth parts of a grain. From one grain of opium divide an atomic particle, 
which shall bear the same proportion to a whole grain that a sphere a thousandth part 
of an inch in diameter bears to our globe; divide the particle among the whole po- 
pulation of the world; cause each person to swallow a Homeopathic dose ev 
second, and it would require 20,000,000 of years for them to swallow the particle de- 
scribed. Hahnneman says he has seen a drop of nux vomica at the decillionth degree 
produce exactly half the effect of another at the quintillionth degree : and then he 
adds, ‘ If the patient is very sensitive, it will be sufficient to smell a phial that con- 
tains one of these globules.’ [It should be explained that the drug is made up into 
globules with sugar.] After the patient has smelled to it, the phial is to be corked up 
for future use.’’ 

We have not space to give the third calculation, made on the prescription of giving 
a trillionth of a grain of capsicum in a drop of spirits of wine, by which it is proved 
that it would require above 32,600 pyramids (like the great pyramid) to contain spirits 
of wine sufficient to dilute one grain of capsicum ! ! 
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ments of the edifice to which it refers. 
We need say nothing more on the valuable 
and authentic character of the information 
thus conveyed. 

Some historical account of the Church 
and Castle is prefixed, extracted from 
Archdeacon Bonney’s ‘‘ Historic Notices 
of Fotheringhay,’’ to which excellent 
work the present forms a very agreeable 
supplement. 


Views and Details of Stanton Har- 
court Church, Oxfordshire. By J. M. 
Derick, esq. Architect. (For the Oxford 
Architectural Society.) fol. 1841.—The 
Oxford Society has caused these plates to 
be executed on a large and intelligible 
scale, in order to furnish such an example 
of the construction and details of the 
Early English style, as may prove of 
practical, use where designs or restora- 
tions in that style are required. The 
reason for selecting the church of Stanton 
Harcourt, was that its Chancel and 
Transepts afford excellent models of Early 
English work; and, as that style, either 
from preference or necessary economy, is 
much in fashion for church building, this 
is certainly one of the most useful publi- 
cations the Society could have under- 
taken, both for architects and amateurs, far 
better than any modern imitations, or any 
more picturesque views of antient models, 
We think it would be very desirable to 
have one good church of each style re- 
presented in the same manner; as we 
cannot agree with Mr. Pugin to relin- 
quish all the charms of variety, or to con- 
fine the attributes of beauty to any parti- 
cular stage in the progress of ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture. The Chancel of Stan- 
ton Harcourt is particularly spacious, and 
reminds us of that at Cobham in Kent, in 
the same style. The chancel screen is of 
remarkably elegant Early English charac- 
ter, formed by a range of open trefoiled 
arches, supported by slender pillars belted 
in the centre of their shafts by a moulded 
zone—all of oak. It is evidently of the 
same age as the chancel itself, and is be- 
lieved to be the earliest example that has 
yet been noticed in England. Plate V. 
represents a structure in the chancel, 
which Mr. Derick has entitled ‘ The 
Holy Sepulchre,” and for such purpose 
we do not hesitate to say it was erected ; 
but we have been not a little amused by 
the extreme caution on the part of ‘‘ the 
Society,” in the prefatory notice: “ On 
the north side of the Chancel, near the 
Altar, is a very singular structure, which 
has long been a puzzle to antiquaries, 
but which may be conjectured, from 
its situation and from the usual em- 


Views, &¢. of Stanton Harcourt Church. 
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blems of the Crucifixion found upon 
it, to have been used as the Easter 
Sepulchre, although different in form 
and character from any other that has 
been hitherto noticed. Others suppose 
it to have been only a canopied mo- 
nument, of unusually small dimensions ; 
whatever its use may have been, it is a very 
beautiful piece of work of the fourteenth 
century, and as such, a drawing of it is 
here given, without presuming to decide 
the question. The artist has for conveni- 
ence called it the Sepulchre, but this must 
not be considered as pledging the Society 
to that opinion.’”’ Now, who the long- 
puzzled antiquaries have been, we do not 
know, as the only place where we find 
this erection before mentioned is Skel- 
ton’s Oxfordshire, where a view is given 
of it, and it is called, it is true, ‘‘a 
beautiful altar-tomb,—said to commemo- 
rate some person of the ancient family of 
Blount,’’ and the further mistake is made 
of supposing the canopy and the base to 
be of different periods. But we can confi- 
dently assure the Oxford Society that it 
need be a puzzle no longer ; for, not only 
is it, as they allow, in the ordinary situa- 
tion for the Holy Sepulchre, and adorned 
with appropriate emblems, but it is pre- 
cisely of the same shape as is frequently 
seen on the continent. One in the ca- 
thedral of Frankfort is an example: the 
body of Christ is of course placed on the 
table; in the back ground appear the 
three Maries ; and on either side, stand- 
ing without the tomb, statues of Joseph 
of Arimathea and Nicodemus (John xix. 
39). The sleeping soldiers were usually 
represented in front: at Stanton Har- 
court we have, instead, angels with 
shields, the five wounds, and other em- 
blems of the Passion. It is perfectly 
true that the Holy Sepulchre and private 
monuments were occasionally combined, 
in the canopied altar-tombs of a late pe- 
riod, of which the will of Lord Dacre in 
1531, quoted in the Appendix to the 
Glossary of Architecture, furnishes a 
proof; and another is supplied by that of 
Thomas Wyndesor, esquire, in 1479, who 
desired ‘‘ my body to be buried in the 
north side of the quer ofthe church of our 
Lady of Stanwell, afor the ymage of our 
Lady, wher the sepultur of our Lord 
standith. Wherupon I will ther be 
made a playn tombe of marble of a com- 
petent height, to thentent that yt may ber 
the blessid body of our Lord and the se- 
pulture at the tyme of Estre to stond 
upon the same, and with myne armes, 
and a scripture convenient to be set about 
the same tombe,” which monument may 
be seen represented in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1793, p. 993, and again in 
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1812, ii, 113 (where it was by error con- 
fused with a monument at Harlington).* 
Many tombs of this kind may be noticed 
throughout the country: but the Sepul- 
chre at Stanton Harcourt is of an earlier 
and different style to these. The range 
of armorial shields on the canopy, which 
appear to have encouraged the supposi- 
tion of the structure being a family mo- 
nument, are not clearly made out either 
in the description or the print before us. 
The second, on the front, according to 
Skelton’s plate, ought to be Despenser ; 
and for all of those mentioned in the de- 
scription we think there cannot be room. 


Examples of Encaustic or Inlaid Go- 
thie Tiles. No. I. — This very striking 
work consists of twenty-four fac- simile 
copies of ancient figured tiles, printed in 
colours, of the size of the origivals ; thus 
presenting a perfect duplicate of each 
subject. One characteristic of the arts 
adopted in the middle ages is, that 
they were chiefly founded on the usages 
which had been common throughout the 
Roman empire. Byzantium was the 
place to which the sciences of architec- 
ture, painting, and sculpture retreated 
fiom the wreck of the ‘“‘high and palmy 
state of Rome.’’ The crusaders in course 
of time introduced the pointed arch from 
the East, and formed a pleasing variation 
from the Roman models in vogue. 

At what time the paving of buildings 
with encaustic tiles was adopted is not, 
we believe, precisely ascertained, but 
there can be little doubt but they were 
intended to supply the place of the tes- 
sellated work of the Romans, only avoid- 
ing the necessity of making out the de- 
vices and ornaments which they bear by 
minute tesselation. Thus a tile four 
or six inches square performed the office 
of many coloured tessere after the old 
Roman method. 

The scientific renovation which has 
taken place of the different modes of 
architecture, from the early Norman era 





* It should not escape observation, that 
this monument, during a late repair, has 
been injudiciously removed from the north 
side of the altar to an obscure corner near 
the west end of the church, and that this 
wanton alteration has been effected with 
money left to repair the fabric by Andrew 
Lord Windsor, the son of the individual 
whose tomb has thus been sacrificed! 
We shall be glad to hail the time when 
the influence of the Oxford Society shall 
penetrate into the remoter wilds of Mid- 
dlesex, and effect a restoration, 


Examples of Encaustic Tiles. 
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through all the grades of the style popu- 
larly denominated Gothic, downwards to 
the age of Elizabeth, has suggested, it 
appears, the propriety of restoring also 
the mode of tessellation or paving with 
encaustic tiles ; a mode of adorning floors 
which imparted to them all the richness 
and elaborate character of a highly deco- 
rated carpeting. Nothing, therefore, can 
be more happy and appropriate than the 
production of correct and graceful exam- 
ples from ancient buildings. 

Already have our potteries adopted the 
revived manufacture of encaustic tiles; 
and at the seat of Edward Buller, esq. 
M. P. for Stafford, at Dilhorne, near 
Cheadle, we have ourselves witnessed the 
pleasing effect produced by decorating 
the hall with encaustic tiles from the 
Staffordshire potteries. In this first 
Number are laid before us varied exam- 
ples, both heraldic and purely ornamental, 
of several beautiful Gothic tiles; they 
form models ready at hand, and applica- 
ble to the use of mauufacturers engaged 
in the revival of the art. Most of the 
specimens delineated may, we think, be 
referred to the fourteenth century. They 
are chiefly from the churches of Winches- 
ter, St. Cross, Romsey, and Warblington, 
in Hampshire. Numerous examples, we 
know, are extant up and down in various 
parochial churches throughout the coun- 
ties of the realm, and the Editor, in ex- 
ploring these as his work proceeds, will 
find a large field open to his view. Often 
may the patrons and benefactors of 
churches be traced by armorial bearings 
on their floors, particularly of the chan- 
cels. Inscriptions have in some instances 
been made tastefully to combine with or- 
namental tracery : it is one happy feature 
of the black-letter character to be decora- 
tive as well as legible. We must beg to 
call the Editor’s attention to the fact, 
that some tiles bearing devices of an 
early period, perhaps of the 12th and 
13th centuries, were raised or embossed. 
Those which we have seen of this kind 
were of one colour, a brown, glazed. 
Even their fragments are extremely rare. 
A woodcut of a curious embossed tile 
from the ruins of Whitland Abbey is en- 
graved in our Magazine for 1839, to 
illustrate the account of lLaugharne 
and its environs. These embossed tiles 
might not have perhaps been placed for 
pavements, but for decorating shrine- 
work, and the spaces between pillars and 
mouldings. We shall probably hear some- 
thing more of them as the work proceeds. 
Ardent lovers as we are of the taste dis- 
played by the artists of the middle age, 
we hail with delight the unpretending 
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work before us, as likely to advance the 
return of one beautiful feature of their 
ecclesiastical decorations. A.J.K. 


The House of Commons, as elected to 
the Fourteenth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, being the Second of Victoria. 
By William Atkinson Warwick. 12mo.— 
We have here another labourer in this 
much-trodden field of contemporary bio- 
graphy; and one evidently of research 
and labour not inferior to any of his pre- 
decessors. The number of facts collected 
in the receptacles of this class is now very 
considerable. There is one error in Mr. 
Atkinson’s plan, which much disfigures 
his pages. Persons of good descent have 
frequently two or three surnames, as re- 
presenting more than one family ; in these 
cases they are here styled both Wilson- 
Patten and Patten-Wilson, Twizell-Wawn 
and Wawn-Twizell, a’Court-Holmes and 
Holmes-a’Court, &c. &c. &c. whereby an 
ambiguity in their names is occasioned 
to persons previously unacquainted with 
them; and this is perfectly unnecessary, 
as the arrangement of the book is not in 
an alphabet of the members’ names, but 
in one of the places they represent. We 
have not time to examine the biographi- 
cal statements critically ; but a cursory 
perusal convinces us that the book has 
been compiled with care. In p. 90, for 
J. d’Israeli read Isaac D’Israeli; and 
Col. Tomline is the eldest son, not a 
grandson, of the late Bishop of Winches- 
ter. In the list of Speakers, p. xxiii. 
Mr. Manners Sutton was not ‘‘ the Hon.’’ 
nor was he created a Baronet, but a 
G.C.B.; he should (when first elected) 
have been styled Esquire, like his prede- 
cessors ; Mr. Abercromby, the son of a 
peeress, was “* the Hon.’’ which distinc- 
tion is lost by retaining the official style 
of “‘ Right Hon.’’ 


The Tower ; its History, Armories, and 
Antiquities, before and since the Fire. 
By J. Hewitt. Published by authority of 
the Master General and Board of Ord- 
nance. 12mo.— We have been much 
pleased with the contents of this little 
volume, which consist principally of a 
catalogue raisonnée of the armories at the 
Tower. By the expenditure of a large 
portion of the money received for admis- 
sions, by the personal researches of the 
officers, and by the courteous and thank- 
ful reception of presents, great improve- 
ments have been recently made in these 
collections, as we intimated in our Nov. 
Magazine, p. 528; and the authorities 
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have taken a step materially calculated 
to advance their objects, by the circula- 
tion of this intelligent Guide to their 
stores ; the compiler of which has made 
it his business to assemble all the new 
information in his power, and to correct 
former misapprehensions. The occur- 
rence of the late Fire was merely coinci- 
dental to the appearance of this work ; 
and it is remarkable that its compilation, 
and an official survey, which we have 
elsewhere mentioned, were both com- 
pleted in the week before it happened. 
The chapter descriptive of the Grand 
Storehouse is of course entirely changed, 
and, as the most authentic account of the 
losses there sustained, we have transferred 
the substance of it to a subsequent part of 
our present Magazine. The very neat 
and accurate woodcuts with which the 
book is liberally illustrated, are worthy of 
every praise ; but we must protest against 
the neglect of heraldry we find here, as 
well as in so many other places, even in 
so obvious a matter as the Royal Arms. 
The title-page of this book, issued by 
authority of a Government Department, 
is decorated with the Arms of the King 
of Hanover; and on the cover, a shield 
intended for the ancient Arms of Eng- 
land, bears three leopards passant, noé¢ 
guardant. In another edition the account 
of the Regalia (for which a new Jewel 
House has recently been erected), should 
be rendered as historically complete as 
that of the Armories. In p. 2, we find 
the time is anticipated, when the removal 
of the Records to the new Tower at West- 
minster, shall open the architecture of the 
White Tower to public view. We may 
look forward in hope to the same period 
for the removal of the modern and hete- 
rogeneous excrescences of that structure, 
(now the Horse Armoury, &c.) which 
may be well spared when the other parts 
of the interior shall be available for the 
same purposes. The ancient fortress 
would then stand forth in its pristine 
glory. At present, the Norman castle in 
the metropolis of the Tyne, and others 
not so large as the Tower of London, are 
more handsome in appearance. 


Geology. (New Library of Useful 
Knowledge.) Cradock.—We have read 
carefully this little treatise, and pro- 
nounce it to be a very judicious and use- 
ful compendium of the very interesting 
and important science of which it treats ; 
a science the progress of which is ad- 
vancing rapidly and successfully, under 
the guidance of a sound and legitimate 
philosopby, 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Dee. 10. This evening, being the 73d 
anniversary, the biennial distribution ofthe 
gold and siver medals tvok place in the 
theatre of this institution, before a general 
assembly of the members of the Academy, 
several distinguished men of science and 
literature, and some persons of rank and 
wealth, encouragers of the fine arts. 

Sir Martin Archer Shee commenced the 
business by an address to the audience, in 
which he distinctly pointed out the advan- 
tage which these public modes of eliciting 
the dormant talents of youth produce, not 
on the arts alone, by training up youth in 
the best principles of art, but also on so- 
ciety, by exciting general attention to 
these intellectual pursuits ; and expressed 
the satisfaction that the council and other 
members felt at the evident improvement 
which had manifested itself since the last 
time he addressed them on a similar occa- 
sion, and went into some detail as to the 
particular classes which had especially dis- 
tinguished themselves. The prizes were 
then distributed in the following order :— 

To Mr. Henry Le Jeune, for the best 
historical painting ; to Mr. William Cal- 
der Marshall, for the best historical group 
in sculpture; and Mr. William Hinton 
Campbell, for the best architectural de- 
sign, the gold medal, with the Discourses 
of the Presidents Reynolds and West. 

To Mr. Frederick Stackpoole, for the 
best copy of a picture made in the paint- 
ing-school, the silver medal, and the Lec- 
tures of the Professors Barry, Opie, and 
Fuseli ; to Mr. James Price, for the next 
best copy, the silver medal. 

To Mr. James Gildawie, for the best 
drawing from the living model, the silver 
medal, and the Lectures of Professors 
Barry, Opie, and Fuseli.. To Mr. Henry 
Le Jeune, for the next best drawing of 
this class, the silver medal. 

To Mr. George Nelson, for the best 
model from the human figure, to Mr. 
Henry Bayly Garling, for the best draw- 
ing of the south portico of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, and Mr. Michael Angelo Wage- 
man, for the best drawing from the an- 
tique sculpture, the silver medal, and the 
Lectures of the Professors Barry, Opie, 
and Fuseli. To Mr. Alex. Davis Cooper 
and Mr. Henry Boyce, for the next best 
drawings in the class, the silver medal. 

To Mr. Thomas Henry Merrett, for 
the best model from the antique sculp- 
tures, the silver medal, and the Lectures 
of the Professors Barry, Opie, and Fu- 
seli. To Mr. George Gammen Adams, 


and Mr.Alfred Gatley, for the next best 
model, the silver medal. 

In justice to the students in the two 
last-named classes it should be stated that 
very farely more than two medals are 
awarded, but the talents and assiduity 
evinced on this occasion being greater 
than usual, extra medals were given. 


FINE ARTS COMMISSION. 

In the Gazette of the 24th Nov. the 
Commission, whose names were given in 
our last Magazine, p. 646, as having been 
appointed ‘‘ for inquiring into the best 
mode of promoting the Fine Arts in the 
United Kingdom,’’ was, by a corrected 
announcement, described as ‘*‘ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners for the purpose of 
inquiring whether advantage might not 
be taken of the rebuilding of the Houses 
of Parliament for the promoting and en- 
couraging the Fine Arts.’’ This is a very 
essential limitation. of the powers of the 
commission. Nevertheless, it is an im- 
portant step in advance for the interests 
of the Arts; it may be taken as an augury 
that the Nation will be at length roused 
to do something; and the Artists of 
Great Britain may be congratulated on 
the subsequent appointment of C. L. 
Eastlake, esq. R.A. as Secretary. 


PICTURES BY HOGARTH. 

Messrs. Smith of Lisle-street have 
recently discovered in the country a du- 
plicate set of the pictures of the Mar- 
riage 4 la Mode, by Hogarth, which ap- 
pear to have escaped the researches of 
all the writers on his works. They are 
evidently the finished sketches from which 
he afterwards painted the pictures now in 
the National Gallery, which are much 
more highly wrought. The backgrounds 
of these pictures are very much subdued, 
which gives a greater importance to the 
figures. They are now the property of 
H. R. Willett, Esq. of Merley House, 
Dorsetshire, who has lately been fortu- 
nate enough to add them to his already 
rich collection of Hogarth’s works, of 
which an account is given in Nichols’s 
Anecdotes of Hogarth, 1833. Mr. Wil- 
lett has also become the possessor of 
the Portraits of Hogarth, painting, and 
Broughton, mentioned in that work as 
being in the Marquess Camden’s collec- 
tion, as well as of that of Jacobson, the 
architect, from the collection of Mr.. 
Watson Taylor. 

These pictures of the Marriage a la 
Mode are painted in an exceedingly free 
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and sketchy manner, and most probably 
at the same time as the four pictures of 
an Election now in Sir John Soane’s 
museum, the execution of which they 
very much resemble. There is a consi- 
derable number of variations between 
these and the National Gallery pictures. 
The following list gives the principal dif- 
ferences, but an accurate observer would 
with facility detect many others, 

No. 1. The building in progress, seen 
through the window on the right, has 
scarcely any scaffolding ; only the back of 
the carriage entering the coach-house is 
seen, while in the National Gallery pic- 
ture, the whole of it, as well as the coach- 
man, may be distinguished. There are 
no blocks of stone lying in front of the 
building, and only five figures are before 
jt, while in the finished picture there are 
seven. The footstool, on which the old 
peer rests his gouty foot, has no coronet 
upon it, and there are no leaves on the 
genealogical tree. No letters appear on 
the deeds, marriage settlements, &c. The 
reflection of the young nobleman is not 
seen in the looking-glass, and there is no 
china jar under the table near him. The 
pictures hanging about the room are the 
same, but not so much finished. The 
walls are quite plain, and the ceiling is 
not decorated with the picture of the de- 
struction of Pharaoh’s host. 

No. 2, The screen behind the young 
nobleman is quite plain. The chimney- 
piece has no ornamented wreaths or de- 
corations. The curiosities on the mantel- 
shelf are different; there are no figures 
on the dial of the clock, and there is con- 
siderable variation in the picture of the 
angel playing on the bagpipes, over the 
mantel-shelf; his hair is not curled, and 
the frame is not so much ornamented. 
The head of the lady is younger; it has 
a much more refined and beautiful ex- 
pression than that in the National Gal- 
lery, and is one of the finest heads Ho- 
garth ever painted. On the table near 
her is a jewel-case instead of a plate with 
slices of bread on it, The pictures of the 
Apostles in the background are totally 
different, and there is no appearance of 
any figure on the canvas at the extreme 
end. The ceiling has no ornaments or 
medallions ; the chairs are not embroi- 
dered; and that one, the back of which, 
in the National Gallery, appears to be 
close to and burned by the flame of the 
candle, hus in this picture the front to- 
wards the candle, and the seat is under 
the table instead of towards the wall. 
There are no musical characters on the 
open music book on the floor; nor any 
letters on the ledger, or bills, &c, the 
old steward holds in his hand. 


Originals of the Marriage a la Mode. 
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No. 3, There are no jars or drawers 
in the case on the left hand side of the 
picture near the quack, nor any wreaths 
of flowers below the cornice above it. The 
pictures near the quack are different, and 
very paneer | sketched. The buildings 
seen through the window are totally dif- 
ferent, as is also the arrangement of the 
window itself, there being no pillars on 
each side of it, as in the National Gal- 
lery picture. The letters F.C. (Fanny 
Cock) are not on the enraged woman's 
bosom, The girl's face has not the same 
expression, and she has not so much hair 
hanging down her back. The title-page 
of the book is quite plain, instead of hav- 
ing large letters on it; the alembics, &c, 
in the background on the right are differ- 
ent, as are the wheels of the machine for 
setting dislocated joints, which are also 
not so distinct, 

No. 4. There are no cards or notes 
on the ground at the feet of Farinelli, 
who has no ring on his left hand; and 
the head of the eagle in the picture above 
him is placed higher up the body of Gany- 
mede. The arch of the alcove, in which 
is the bed, is not ornamented. Mrs. Fox 
Lane’s foot is not seen; the masquerade 
ticket the lawyer holds in his hand is 
quite plain, and the nic-nacs on the floor 
are different. There are no letters on 
the catalogue, but the pot near the basket 
has ‘‘ Lot’? roughly written upon it. The 
figures on the screen are not the same; 
the one on the extreme right appears to 
be an Armenian smoking a pipe, instead 
of a figure of Punch. The sofa is not 
embroidered. 

No. 5. The arrangement of the stays, 
faggots, &c. in the left corner is different, 
and there are not so many of them ; there 
is no appearance of letters on the paper 
afterwards lettered ‘‘The Bagnio;’’ and 
the red reflection on the foreground is 
much fainter. The bed clothes are not 
the same, and the cornice is not orna- 
mented. The legs of the figure in the 
tapestry do not appear under the female’s 
portrait; and a portion of the tapestry 
over the window is not torn and falling, 
as in the National Gallery picture. There 
is no lion’s head near the figure of Solo- 
mon in the tapestry, and the figures in it 
have very different expressions. The sta- 
ple of the lock, which has been broken 
off in bursting open the door, lies on the 
floor, but there is no key to be seen near 
it. The light thrown on the ceiling by 
the watchman’s lanthorn is different, and 
the man in front of him has a plain dress 
on, instead of a striped one, and there is 
no bowl on the chair nearhim. The head 
of St. Luke in the picture over the door 
has a large beard; the bull's head is in 
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profile, and partially concealed by the 
saint’s drapery. 

No. 6. No shadow appears on the 
foreground on the left. In the picture 
over the door the characters of the two 
figures are entirely different; they have 
wigs instead of caps, and the further one 
has no pot in his hand. There are no 
letters on the last dying speech on the 
floor, on which the gallows only can be 
distinguished, and the word “‘ laudanum”’ 
is not on the label of the bottle. The 
** Almanack ’’ on the wall appears to be 
merely a plain piece of paper. The nurse 
has not any tears on her face. The clock 
has no figures on the dial plate, nor are 
there any vacant pegs on the wall. The 
pipe and tobacco box are not introduced 
in the window; and the table, with the 
silver tankard, dishes, &c. is painted in 
an exceedingly unfinished and sketchy 
manner. This picture, though painted 
with infinite spirit, is much less finished 
than any of the preceding. 


STAINED GLASS IN WYKE REGIS 
CHURCH, DORSETSHIRE. 

Mr. Urnsan,—A large window in Wyke 
Regis Church, Dorsetshire, has lately 
been filled with stained glass, under cir- 
cumstances which cannot fail to afford 
great satisfaction and encouragement to 
all who love our beautiful old Churches, 
and would see them restored, as far as 
may be, to something of their former 
splendour and propriety. 

In the course of the last year, a sepul- 
chral monument was on the point of be- 
ing erected by a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood (Mr. Swaffield), to the memory 
of a deceased relative; when it was sug- 
gested by his Rector, that some painted 
glass might serve all the purpose of a 
memorial, and at the same time be a con- 
siderable ornament to their Church.* 
The idea was readily caught at; and now 
a beautiful window, executed in his usual 
correct style by Mr. Willement, has just 
been completed ; and what is more, I am 
told, is likely to be followed by another 
for the same Church, and by the same 
able hands, under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances. And I have no doubt that 
when the thing is known, the example 
will be everywhere followed. 

It is now high time to describe the 
window, premising that from its size, 
and the number of the compartments, 
and its being the altar window, it was 
not altogether so well adapted for the 
purpose as could have been wished. 

On a general ground of decorated quar- 





* Vide Mr. Markland’s Letter to the 
Oxford Architectural Society. 
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ries, intersected by diagonal bands, bear- 
ing a continued inscription, that beauti- 
ful portion of our burial service, ‘‘ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” &c. there is 
placed in the centre light the holy Lamb, 
bearing the banner of the Cross, within a 
visicated quatrefoil ; and in the other four 
lights, whole-length figures of the Evan- 
gelists within canopied panels. In the 
smaller compartments, above the spring- 
ing line of the window arch, are various 
sacred emblems and ornaments in rich 
and powerful colours; amongst them, 
perhaps, the angel of St. Matthew is the 
most beautiful ; there are also, higher up, 
silver crosses, flowers, &c. 

Near the bottom of the window is a 
label which passes through the five lights, 
and is thus inscribed: ‘‘ In memoriam 
Josephi Swaffield, arm’ qui obiit xxiij die 
Januarii, mpcce. et. LxxxIv ;’’ and on 
a small shield in the centre are the family 
arms, Per chevron gules, and or, three 
lions rampant counterchanged. 

A few words of caution on the subject 
of memorial windows seem necessary. It 
will be observed that the inscription just 
given is made as short as possible, and as 
it would have been in olden times. The 
arms also, instead of being made the prin- 
cipal object, are placed at the bottom, and 
come in very naturally, after the word 
‘*arm’.” Coats of arms may also be re- 
peated alternately with a cross or cipher, 
as a border round the several lights ; and, 
notwithstanding the minuteness of. the 
shields, the effect would be very rich. 

Bearings, however, of a strictly reli- 
gious cast, such as the Lamb, the various 
kinds of Cross, the Pelican in her piety, 
the Pheon, &c. are, or at least ought to 
be, objects which a Christian congrega- 
tion might contemplate to their profit. 
And the same may be said of mottoes, 
which indeed are generally of a religious 
character,—the older ones invariably so. 
And these may be multiplied with good 
effect over the whole of the window. But 
nothing would seem so fitting for, at any 
rate, the first window of the sort in a 
Church, as the verse already mentioned 
to have been used at Wyke, and which is 
so often found upon tombs and brasses of 
the middle ages. 

But I must stop; although there is 
much left to be said, especially on the diffi- 
cult subject of effigies, I would only hint 
that it appears safer to admit none but 
those of the Rector or Vicar of a Church, 
whose surplice and scarf and clasped hands 
might be arranged after the models of the 
ancient Brasses, and who would thus seem 
still to watch over the Church in which 
he formerly ministered. 

Yours, &c. J.P.H. 
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THE ENGLISH GALLERY AT THE LOUVRE. 

Although the bequest of the fine col- 
lection of pictures of the late Mr. Stand- 
ish to the King of the French may, ina 
certain sense, be considered as a loss to 
this country, yet the purpose to which 
his Majesty has applied the legacy amply 
compensates for the change of owners. 

The reputation of this collection will 
henceforth be. European, as a separate 
gallery has been devoted to its exhibition 
in the palace of the Louvre, which will very 
shortly be thrown open to the world. The 
King bas given Mr. Standish’s collection 
the name of “‘ The English Gallery, ” un- 
der which designation there is little 
deubt of its being better known to our 
countrymen than if it had remained in 
that gentleman’s family. It occupies the 
étage above the Musée de la Marine, ex- 
tending along that front of the palace 
which faces the Rue St. Honoré. 





DRAWINGS OF M. ANGELO & RAFFAELLE. 

A subseription has been commenced at 
Oxford, to purchase the drawings of Mi- 
chael Angelo and Raffaelle, formerly in 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s collection, with a 
view of placing them in the new galleries 
now in the course of erection in the uni- 
versity. Upwards of 500/. was subscribed 
at the first meeting in the Radcliffe Li- 
brary, and we have little doubt but that 
the object will be accomplished. The 
country will thus be saved the disgrace 
of suffering these first-rate studies of the 
two greatest masters in the art of design 
to be sold to a foreign court, or even dis- 
persed into various collections. 





FRESCO PAINTING. 
At the church of San Marino, at Bo- 
logna, a cupola has recently been painted 
by a young artist, called Vincenzo Piz- 
20li. He has adopted the style of Guido 
and Domenichino in the lightness of his 
transparent tints, in the lovely symmetry 
of the composition, and in the beautiful 
expression of the figures. The subject is 
a group of angels poised on their wings, 
listening to the prayers of mortals that 
they may bear themto heaven. The alle- 
gory is well expressed both in the esthetic 
and material parts of art; presenting 
graceful movement, good drawing, pure 
style, bold foreshortening, but not of that 
exaggerated kind itis disagreeable to look 
at. In the four angles formed by the 
arches supporting the cupola, the four 
Cardinal Virtues are painted. 


The Adventures of Mr. Obadiah Old- 
buck, oblong 8v0.—This book of fantastic 
extravagances is copied from one by a 
clever French artist, who amuses his lei- 
sure moments in sketching the like absur- 
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dities. Such merit as they had, however, 
in the original Vieux-Bois, has we think 
pretty well evaporated in the transcrip- 
tion; besides which, the adventures are 
chiefly peeuliar to continental habits, and 
do not suit the English name. It would 
have been better to have called it, the New 
Munchausen. We are chiefly induced to 
notice the book as a specimen of a new 
art, called ‘‘ Gypsography,” the effect of 
which is somewhat between etching and 
wood-engraving, and possibly combines 
some of the advantages of both, 





New Gold Coin.—A new five-pound 
gold-piece, the production of William 
Wyon, Esq. R.A. is about to be issued 
from the Mint, which, for chasteness of 
design and beauty of execution, is said 
to exceed anything that has hitherto been 
designed, The head of the Queen is 
clearly and carefully defined ; and on the 
reverse Mr. Wyon has happily identified 
her Majesty with the exquisite fable of Una 
guiding the lion. 


His Royal Highness Prince Albert has 
given Mr. Alfred Stothard several sit- 
tings for a medal, which the artist pro- 
poses to strike in commemoration of the 
Prince’s laying the first stone of the New 
Royal Exchange. We trust the Corpo- 
ration will properly estimate this record 
of the Prince’s condescension and good 
will on the important occasion, by a libe- 
ral patronage, 








An arrangement has been made with 
Mr. Baily, R.A., for a statue of the late 
Very Rev. James Wood, D.D., Master of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, to be 
placed in the chapel of that society. The 
figure will be in a sitting posture, of 
white marble, and larger than life. The 
sum of 1,000 guineas has been agreed 
upon as the price, which will be raised by 
subscription among the members of the 
college. 





The Oxford Almanack for the new year 
isa view of old Magdalene Hall, the 
greater part of which was some years since 
pulled down, now forming part of the 
garden appropriated to the President of 
Magdalene, and a school for the chorist- 
ers. It is an admirable subject, very well 
treated by Mr. Mackenzie, and very well 
engraved by Mr. Radclyffe, and will ex- 
cite great interest with those who remem- 
ber what Oxford was five-and-twenty 
years ago. 

The Cambridye Almanack is embel- 
lished with a view of thé Entrance Hall 
and Statue Gallery of the Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum. . 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
History and Biography. 


Frederick the Great and his Times. 
By Tuomas CAMPBELL, Esq. Author of 
“The Pleasures of Hope.”” 2 vols. 8vo. 
28s. 

Memorials of the great Civil War in 
England, from 1646 to 1652. Edited 
from Original Letters in the Bodleian 
Library. By Henry Cary, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s. 

The Glory and Shame of England. By 
an AMERICAN. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

MaILiarRp’s History of the Republic 
of Texas. 8vo. 15s. 

A History of the Jews, from Abraham 
to Christ. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

The History of the Knights Templars, 
the Temple Church, and the Temple. By 
G. C. Apprson, Esq. 12s. 6d. 

The Ancestry of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, and of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. By Grorce RussELL 
Frencu, Architect. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Davies’s Eleven Years in the Family 
of Murat. 2s. 6d. 

A Memoir of the Life and Ministry of 
the late Rev. Watts Wilkinson, B.A. &c. 
By the Rev. H. Warts WILKINSON, 
M.A. 8vo. 108. 6d. 

Memoirs of John Caspar Lavater, with 
a brief Memoir of his Widow, and his 


Correspondence with the Oberlins. By 
P. I. Hetscu, Esq. 18mo. 5s. 
Travels and Topography. 

Five Years in India. By Henry Ep- 


WARD Fane, Esq. late Aide-de-Camp to 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
in India. 8vo. 2 vols. 25s. 

Map of the Routes in India. 93. 

Notes of a Half-Pay in Scarch of 
Health; or, Russia, Circassia, and the 
Crimea, in 1839—40. By Capt. W. 
JessE. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

The Last Expedition to Syria. 
P. Hunter. 2 vols. 21s. 

Rambling Recollections of a Soldier of 


By 


Fortune. By W. H. Maxwe.t. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
De Burrt’s Rambles in Ceylon. 8vo. 


10s. 

Narrative of a recent Imprisonment in 
China (after the Wreck of the Kite, 
J. Noble, Master, near Chusan.) By 
Joun Lee Scort. fep. 6s. 


Visits to Remarkable Places—old Halls, 
Battle Fields, and Scenes illustrative of 
striking passages in History and Poetry. 
The Second Series. 
B8vo. 21s. 


By W. Howirt. 


JameEs’s History of Bradford. 
With Pedigrees, 15s. 

JeFFERSON’s History of Cumberland. 
Vol. 2—Allerdale Ward above Derwent. 
8vo. 12s. large paper, 21s. 

Battel and its Abbey. 12mo. 5s. 

The Tewkesbury Yearly Register and 
Magazine for 1840. No. 12. 2s. 


Literature. 


An Introduction to the Dialogues of 
Plato. By the Rev. W. Sewett, B.D. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Mental and Moral Dignity of 
Woman. By the Rev. B. Parsons. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Reasons for a New Edition of Shake- 
speare’s Works, containing notices of the 
defects of former impressions, and pointing 
out the lately-acquired means of illustrat- 
ing the Plays, Poems, and Biography of 
the Poet. By J. Payne Coiuier, Esq. 
F.S.A. Second edition, with additions. 
evo. ls. 

Lecture on Taste. By Rev. Dr. Jonzs. 
8vo. ls. 


12s, 


Poetry. 
The Mind, and other Poems. By 
C. Swain. 8vo. 248. 
Larne’s Hours in Norway. 12mo. 


5s. Gd. 

Alphonso Algarves, a Drama. 8vo. 5s. 

Rhymes and Roundelayes. 5s. 

Lowe’s Prophecy of Balaam, and other 
Poems. 6s. 

The Prince of the Mountains, a Poem. 
6s. 

Novels and Tales. 


The Blue Belles of England. By Mrs. 
TrRoLuoPe. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Jacquerie ; or, the Lady and the 
Page: an Historical Romance. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Veterans of Chelsea Hospital. By 
the Rev. G. R. Giete. 3 vols. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

The Old Forest Ranger. By W. Camp- 
BELL. 8vo, 31s. Gd. 

Old St. Paul’s: a Tale of the Plague 
and the Fire. By W. Harrison AIns- 
wortH, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Fathers and Sons: a Novel. By Tugo- 
poRE Hook, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. With 
a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 
31s. 6d. 

Hardness, or the Uncle. 3 vols. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. 
With 44 Illustrations by H. K. Browne 
(Phiz). 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 
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Barnaby Rudge: a Tale of the Riots of 
Eighty. By ‘ Boz.” 8vo. 13s. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. By “‘ Boz.’’ 
8vo. 13s. 

Monaldi, aTale. By J. ALLston. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Lost Brooch; or, the History of 
another Month. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

The Young Islanders ; the Adventures 
of the Seaward House Boys, their Escape 
from School, &c. By Jerrerys TAYLOR. 
8vo. 7s. 

Gideon Giles. By T. Mitier. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

Companion for Leisure Hours: con- 
taining numerous Pieces of permanent 
interest, in Prose and Verse. 8vo. With 
16 Engravings. 5s. 

Poplar Grove; or, Little Harry and his 
Uncle Benjamin: a Tale for Youth. By 
Mrs. EstHER CopLey. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Divinity. 

NeEANvER’s Church History. By Ry- 
LAND. 2 vols. 14s.” 

Goope’s Divine Rule of Faith and 
Practice against the Authors of the Tracts 
for the Times. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Ecclesie Anglican Vindex Catholicus. 
By G. W. Harvey. 8vo. 18s. 

Commentary on the Gospels. By S. 
Tuomas Aquinas. Vol. 1. Part II. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Episcopacy and Presbytery. By ArcuI- 
BALD Boyp, A.M. Curate of the Cathe- 
dral of Derry. vo. 10s. 6d. 

History of the Church of Scotland. 
By W. M. HeruHerinerton. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Specimens of Biblical Exposition. By 
the Rev. Richarp WaRNER, Rector of 
Chelwood, &c. 12mo. 7s. 

Theopneustia. The Plenary Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, carefully translated 
from the Work of L. GaussEN. 8vo. 7s. 

Conferences of the Reformers, and Di- 
vines of the Early English Church, on the 
Doctrines of the Oxford Tractarians ; held 
in the province of Canterbury, in the 
spring of the year 1841. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

The Confessions of an Apostate. By 
the Author of ‘ Felix de Lisle.” 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Winchester in 1841. By 
Cwarctes Richarp Sumner, D.D. 
Bishop of Winchester, &c. 8vo. 2s. 

Consecration Sermons—Leeds Church. 
8vo. 128. 

Sermons on various subjects. By 
Watrer Farquuar Hook, D.D. Vicar 
of Leeds, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Selection from the first Four Volumes 
of Parochial Sermons. By Joun Henry 
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Newman, B.D. Fellow of Oriel College. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. W. 
GresLey, M.A. Prebendary of Lichfield. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Plain Sermons, by Contributors to 
Tracts for the Times, vol. 3. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Village Church Sermons. By the Rev. 
Francis Jones, M.A. Perpetual Curate 
of Moreton Pinkney. 12mo. 6s. 

Sermons preached at Harrow, in the 
School Chapel and in the Parish Church. 
By the Rev. T. H. Steer, M.A. Assist- 
ant Master of Harrow School, &c. 12mo. 
4s. Gd. 

Five Sermons. By the Rev. Toomas 
ArnGcER, M.A. &c. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Six Plain Sermons. By PHILALETHEs. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Preaching of the Gospel, a Prepa- 
ration for Our Lord’s Coming : a Sermon. 
By the Rev. E. B. Pusry, D.D. Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, &c. Oxford. 8vo. 1s. 

A Sermon, preached in the Chapel of 
Lambeth Palace at the Consecration of 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, Nov. 7, 1841. 
By the Rev. A. M‘Cauz, D.D. Is. 

Defence of the Personal Reign of Christ. 
By J. Tyso. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 

Look to Jerusalem: a Scriptural View 
of the Position of the Jews in the Great 
Crisis of the World’s History. By the 
Rev. ALEXANDER DALLAS, A.M. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 


Science. 


GerBeR’s Elements of General Ana- 
tomy, with Notes, by GuLLIVER. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. 

The Scientific Miscellany. Edited by 
Joun J.GrirrFin. Illustrated by 160 En- 
gravings and Woodcuts. 1 vol. 2ls. 

A Popular Treatise on Chemistry. By 
E. Squarey. 8vo, 5s. 


Natural History. 


The Sheep. (Low’s Illustrations of 
the Domestic Animals of Great Britain. 
Part 12.) Atlas 4to. 21s. 

Exotic Moths. (JARrpinr’s Natural- 
ist’s Lib.) Vol. 33. 6s. 

Florist’s Journal for 1841. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Joun’s Flora Sacra. 6s. 


Law. 


The English Constitution; a popular 
Commentary on the Constitutional Law 
of England. By Grorce Bowyer, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 8@vo. 15s. 

Orders of the Court of Chancery. - By 
S. MILLER. 9s. 

Digest of the whole Law of Wills. By 
R. ALLEN. 58, 
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Language. 
A Practical Arabic Grammar. By 
Duncan Stewart, Esq. 8vo. 16s. 


Annuals. 


The Comic Annual. By T. Hoop. }2s. 
Baxter’s Agricultural Annual for 1842. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 


Fine Arts. 


Remarks on Church Architecture, with 
Mustrations. By the Rev. Joun Louis 
Petit, M.A. 2vols. 8vo. 36s. 

The Music of the Church, in Four 
Parts. By THomas Hirst. 1I2mo. 6s. 

Costumes of Switzerland. 5s. 

Three Views of the Tower of London; 
shewing it before the Fire, the Conflagra- 
tion itself, and its Ruins. Lithographed 
by W. Smart. 1s. 6d. 

The valuable Collection of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, made by the late Sir Robert 
Chambers, Chief Justice of Bengal, has 
been catalogued for sale- by auction by 
Mr. Leigh Sotheby, and will be dispersed 
in April, unless sold by private contract 
before the Ist of March. They may now 
be seen in Wellington Street. 

The entire collection of Early English 
Poetry and books of the Elizabethan pe- 
riod, formed by Mr., Edward Skegg, has 
also been placed in the hands of Mr. Leigh 
Sotheby for sale by auction. 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Nov. 18. In Convocation it was agreed 
to grant out of the University chest the 
sum of £150, to be expended in books 
printed at the University Press, for the 
Library of Codrington college, Barbadoes; 
and a like sum of £150 to be expended in 
Theological Books printed at the Univer- 
sity Press, towards the formation of a 
Library in the Colony of New Zealand. 
The selection of the books to be left to 
the Bishops of Barbadoes and New Zea- 
land. 

Nov. 27. In a Convocation holden this 
day, the University Seal was affixed to a 
receipt from the Chancellor, Masters, and 
Scholars of the University of Oxford to 
the executors of the late R. Mason, D.D., 
of Queen’s College, for the sum of 40,000/. 
Red. 3 per Cent. Annuities, bequeathed 
by him to the Bodleian Library. (See our 
March number, p. 326.) 

The Emperor of Russia has been pleased 
to present to the University, a copy of a 
work by Professor Postels and Dr. Rup- 
recht, on the Maritime Plants of the 
Northern Coasts of the Pacific Ocean. 
This splendid volume consists of a series 
of lithographic plates, exquisitely and most 
faithfully coloured after the original plants, 


with descriptive letter-press in Russian 
and Latin. 


enn 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Oct. 22. The Rev. John Hymers,’D.D. 
of St. John’s College, was elected into 
the office of Lady Margaret’s Preacher, 
vacant by the cession of the Rev. Richard 
Newton Adams, D.D. of Sidney Sussex 
College. 

The Seatonian Prize—subject, ‘‘ The 
Call of Abraham,” has been adjudged to 
the Rev. Thomas Edwards Hankinson, 
M.A. of Corpus Christi College. Mr. 
Hankinson has now obtained this prize 
eight times, namely, in 1831, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
8, 40, and 41. 

The following subjects are announced 
for the Prizes of the present year .— 

1. Chancellor’s gold medal for the best 
Poem on the ** The Birth of the Prince 
of Wales.”’ 

2. Marquess Camden’s Prize, a gold 
medal, for the best exercise in Latin Hex- 
ameters,—subject, ‘* Cesar ad Rubiconem 
constitit.”” 

3. Members’ Prizes. First, two prizes 
of fifteen guineas each for Latin Prose, for 
the Bachelors ; and two prizes of the same 
amount for Undergraduates. ‘The sub- 
jects are, for the Bachelors, ‘‘ Sanctius- 
que ac reverentius visum de Actis Deorum 
credere quam scire.’’ For the Undergra- 
duates,—‘‘ Argentum e¢ Aurum propitii 
an irati Dii negaverint dubito.” 

4. Sir W. Browne’s prizes of three gold 
medals of five guineas value; 1. For best 
Greek Ode in imitation of Sappho. 2. 
Best Latin Ode in imitation of Horace. 
3. Best Greek Epigram after the model 
of the Anthologia; and the best Latin 
Epigram after Martial. The subjects are, 
for the Greek Ode: ‘‘ 4d dextram de 
Vid declinavi, ut ad Periclis Sepulehrum 
accederem.” 2. For the Latin Ode: 
“* Navis ornata atque armata in Aquam 
deducitur.”” 3. For the Greek Epigram : 
‘* Ts solus nescit omnia.”’ 4. For the La- 
tin Epigram, ‘‘ Pari incepto Eventus 
dispar.” 

5. The Porson prize. Interest of 4002. 
stock. The subject, Shakspere, Henry V. 
act iv. scene 1, beginning: ‘‘ O Cere- 
mony!” and ending, ‘‘ Whose hours the 
Peasant best advantage.’’ 

6. Seatonian prize poem : subject, ‘‘ The 
Cross planted on the Himalaya Moun- 
tains.”’ 

7. Norrisian Prize, ‘‘ The Apostolical 
Epistles afford internal evidence that the 
persons to whom they were severally ad- 
dressed had already been made acquainted 
with the great truths which those epistles 
inculcate,” 
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This University has received a magni- 
ficent present, which will greatly forward 
an object of the deepest interest. The 
Rev. Thomas Halford, M.A. of Jesus col- 
lege, has invested in the Three per Cent. 
Reduced Annuities, the sum of 2,000/. 
to be paid over, with its accumulated in- 
terest, as soon as the building of a new 
wing of the Public Library is contracted 
for, and the work actually begun. 





ETON COLLEGE. 


Her Majesty has presented 500/. to- 
wards the funds now being raised amongst 
old Etonians, and others who feél an in- 
terest in the institution, for effecting seve- 
ral extensive projected improvements at 
Eton College. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert has also presented to the com- 
mittee the sum of 100/. The subscriptions 
amount to very little short of 10,000/. 

The Duke of Buckingham has presented 
a splendid bust of the late Lord Grenville, 
executed by Nollekins, to Eton College, 
with a request that it may be placed in 
the upper school. Lord Canning has also 
presented the college with a bust of his 
father; and Lord Guilford with one of 
his unele—the minister, Lord North. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 30. At the Anniversary Meeting 
of the Royal Society, Sir John William 
Lubbock, Bart., V.P. and Treasurer, in 
the chair, after the reading of the Address 
of the President, and the various Eloges 
of the deceased Fellows, both Home and 
Foreign, the adjudication of the medals of 
the Royal Society for the present year, by 
the President and Council, took place as 
follows,—viz. The Copley Medal to Dr. 
G. 8S. Ohm, of Nuremberg, for his Re- 
searches into the Laws of Electric Cur- 
rents, contained in various memoirs, pub- 
lished in Schweigger’s Journal, Poggen- 
dorff’s Annalten, and in a separate work, 
entitled, ‘ Die galvanische Kette Mathe- 
matisch Bearbertat.’ The Royal Medal, 
in the department of Chemistry, to Dr. 
Kane, M.R.S.A., of Dublin, for his me- 
moir, entitled, ‘ The Chemical History of 
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Anchil and Litmus,’ published in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions for 1840. The 
other Royal Medal, not having been 
awarded in the department of Mathema- 
tics, was awarded in that of Physics, to 
Eaton Hodgkinson, esq. F.R.S., of Man- 
chester, for this paper, entitled, ‘ Experi- 
mental Researches on the Strength of 
Pillars of Cast Iron and other Materials,’ 
published in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1840. 

The following is a list of the New 
Council :—President — The Marquess of 
Northampton. Treasurer—Sir J. W. 
Lubbock, Bart.M.A. Secretaries—P.M. 
Roget, M.D.; S. H. Christie, esq., M.A. 
Foreign Secretary—Jobhn Fred. Daniell, 
esq. Other Members of the Council— 
Neill Arnott, M.D. ; Francis Baily, esq. ; 
W. T. Brande, esq. ; Richard Bright, 
M.D.; W. H. Fitton, M.D.; Sir W. J. 
Hooker, K.H.LE.D.; William Hopkins, 
esq. M.A.; William Lawrence, esq.; 
Gideon A. Mantell, esq. L.L.D.; William 
H. Pepys, esq.; the Rev. Baden Powell ; 
George Rennie, esq. ; Lieut.-Col. William 
H. Sykes; Charles Wheatstone, esq. ; Rev. 
William Whewell, B.D.; Rev. Robert 
Willis, M.A. The Fellows whose names 
are printed in Italics were not Members 
of the last Council. 





BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Nov. 30. The fifth anniversary meet- 
ing of this society was held, John Edward 
Gray, Esq. F.R.S. &c., President, in the 
chair. From the report of the council it 
appeared that twenty members had been 
elected since the last anniversary, and that 
the total number amounted to 143. The 
donations to the library, herbarium, and 
museum had far exeeeded those of former 
years, and the society was never im such 
a prosperous state. A ballot took plaee 
for the council for the ensuing year, when 
the chairman was re-elected President, 
and he nominated John George Children, 
esq. F.R.S., and Hewett C. Watson, esq. 
F.L.S., Vice Presidents. J. Reynolds, 
esq., and Mr. T. Sansom were re-elected 
Treasurer and Librarian. The members 
afterwards supped together at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, Strand. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


Dee. 2. 
the chair. 
Thomas Willement, esq. F.S.A. pre- 
sented two coloured plates of the windows 
of stained glass recently erected in the 
church of St. George, Hanover Square, 


Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. in 


RESEARCHES. 


re-arranged from a window formerly at 
Mechlin, and brought to England some 
years ago, by the Marquess of Ely. The 
design is a tree of Patriarchs and Pro- 
phets, with a back ground of vines and 
grapes, in the style of Albert Durer. 

L. N. Cottingham, esq. F.S.A. presented 
a folio lithographic print, representing an 
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interior view of the Choir of Hereford 
Cathedral, and shewing the Norman arch 
opened at its end, and the restorations in 
that style now in progress. 

J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.S.A. made a 
communication descriptive of two paint- 
ings recently discovered on the walls of 
Islip church, Oxfordshire; which was 
accompanied by two drawings by J. A. 
Cahusac, esq. F.S A. One subject repre- 
sents the Adoration of the Magi, and the 
other the weighing of souls by St. Michael. 
Their age was assigned to the middle of 
the 15th century. 

Clement Taylor Smythe, esquire, of 
Maidstone, communicated an account of 
a Roman villa and a variety of antiquities 
of all kinds, found in a field called the 
Slade, at Boughton Monchelsea, Kent. 
The buildings, which bore marks of having 
been destroyed by viclence, measured 
sixty feet north and south, and thirty east 
and west. In some parts stucco was 
found on the walls to the height of three 
feet. The most remarkable feature was 
a hypocaust. Several coins of the Con- 
stantine family were found, together with 
three British or Gaulish, one of which is 
of silver, and two of brass; also fibule, 
pottery, glass, &c. Views of the remains, 
by Mr. Charles of Maidstone, were exhi- 
bited. 

Dec. 9. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

Mr. Doubleday exhibited a very fine 
and perfect specimen of a lady’s girdle, 
formed of links of chased silver, as worn in 
the sixteenth century, and seen in the pic- 
tures of Albert Durer, &c. It weighs 17 
ounces, and is marked inside A P MAR- 
GETA. It was brought from Cologne, 
and is now for sale in the hands of Mr. 
Farrer, of Wardour street. 

Mr. Faulkner presented a drawing of the 
Stone Coffin lately found at Notting Hill, 
but not so correct as that published in our 
Magazine for November, p. 499. 

John M. Ross, esq. communicated an 
account of some Druidical Remains in the 
Scilly Islands. 

Robert Cole, esq. communicated from 
one of the Exchequer Papers dispersed 
when the recent holocaust was celebrated 
at Somerset House, a receipt of Sir 
Robert Viner, Goldsmith to Charles the 
Second, in part payment for the Regalia 
newly made after the Restoration, as 
described in Sir Edward Walker’s account 
of that ceremonial. The total cost of 


the articles comprised in the account, 
amounted to 31,9782. 9s. 1ld., and they 
consisted of two Crowns, two Sceptres, 
one Globe, King Edward’s Staff, the Ar- 
milla, Ampoule, and other Regalia ; also 
of a crown, sceptre, and badge, for Garter 
King of Arms, seventeen collars of the 
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Garter, seventeen Georges, five Garters, 
seventy-five Badges of the order of the 
Bath, eighteen Maces, and a few other 
articles. The receipt is for the sum of 
5,5001. in part payment, and dated 20 
June, 1662. 

The Rev. George Henry Dashwood 
communicated a copy of the Calendar of 
Prisoners committed to the Castle of Nor- 
wich forhigh treason, after the insurrection 
in Norfolk in 1650, Sir Ralph Hare being 
High Sheriff. This had reference to some 
documents formerly communicated by 
Mr. Hudson Gurney. 

Dec.16. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

An extract was read from the will of 
the late Peter Prattinton, D.D. whereby 
he has bequeathed to the Society his 
manuscripts and other collections relating 
to the history of Worcestershire; an Ine 
dian cabinet, containing various curiosities 
found in Worcestershire ; various printed 
books and pamphlets, prints and drawings ; 
and the MSS. of the old antiquary Ha- 
bingdon, and the old chest which belonged 
to that memorable person, 

It was announced that the first volume 
of the Magni Rotuli Normanniz, or 
Norman Pipe Rolls, edited for the Society 
by Thomas Stapleton, esq. F.S.A. is ready 
for delivery ; its price is, to Fellows of the 
Society 12s. ; to the public 16s. 

Mr. C. R. Smith presented a plan of 
the Roman Building discovered in Brush- 
ing Down, Boughton Monchelsea, Kent, 
and described in the communication of 
Mr. Clement T. Smythe above-mentioned. 

Robert Lemon, esq. F.S.A. exhibited an 
interesting petition from the President, 
Council, and Fellows of the Royal Society 
of London to King George the First. It 
states that the Society had been chartered 
by King Charles the Second, who granted 
them licence to purchase lands in mort- 
main, but that since the passing of their 
patent of incorporation several well-dis- 
posed persons had devised and granted to 
the petitioners and their successors divers 
lands and hereditaments, and had given 
several sums of money for their use as a 
public body; and the Society, being de- 
sirous of investing the above in the most 
permanent form, beseech his Majesty to 
graut them his royal licence to hold the 
said lands and hereditaments, and to pur- 
chase and enjoy for themselves and suc- 
cessors for ever, such manors, lands, te- 
nements, &c. as they should think fit to 
acquire, or might receive by will or do- 
nation, not exceeding the yearly value of 
one thousand pounds. This petition is 
signed by Sir Isaac Newton, as President 
of the Society ; and opposite to the place 
where its great seal had been affixed, the 
following signatures occur, in attestation 
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of the instrument :—George Parker (Lord 
Parker), Hans Sloane, M. Folkes, Wm. 
Jones, John Browne, James Jurin, Tho. 
Watkins, Edm. Halley, Jo. Harwood, 
James Pound, John Machin. 

These persons constituted the major 
part of the Council of the Society at that 
period, and it is very seldom that a collec- 
tion of signatures so celebrated in science 
and literature are found associated in the 
same paper. The names of Sir I. Newton, 
Sir Hans Sloane, William Jones, the 
friend of Newton, and father of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones the Orientalist, Martin Folkes, 
and Edmund Halley, give singular value 
to this document. 

A paper by G. Godwin, jun. F.R.S. 
and S. A. was then read, on certain 
marks discoverable on various buildings 
erected in the middle ages. About 
three years ago Mr. Godwin's attention 
was first directed to the curious fact, 
that the stones, both inside and outside 
many ecclesiastical buildings in England, 
bore a peculiar mark or sign, evidently 
the work of the original masons; and it 
occurred to him, that, if these marks were 
extensively collected and compared, they 
might by possibility serve to discriminate 
the various bands of operatives known as 
the Free-masons, to whem, he believes, 
we are indebted for so many fine buildings. 
During a recent visit to France, this idea 
was strengthened by discovering on some 
buildings in the ancient and very interest- 
ing city of Poitiers (viz. St. Pierre and 
St. Radegonde), anumber of these marks, 
many of which were precisely the same 
as he had [previously found in England. 
Copies of these were exhibited, as also 
of many others from Gloucester Cathedral, 
Malmesbury Abbey Church, Bristol Ca- 
thedral, the parish church of St. Mary 
Redcliff in the same city, the church at 
Cirencester, Cheetham’s College at Man- 
chester, Furness Abbeyin Lancashire, and 
other buildings, and the coincidences were 
pointed out. Amongst the marks, which 
vary in length from two to six inches, are 
many known Masonic symbols : triangles, 
double triangles, emblems of eternity and 
of the Trinity, the cross, in all imagina- 
ble varieties, the square, &c. The fish- 
form, an early symbol of the Christian 
church, occurs in the examples both from 
France and England. Mr. Godwin’s chief 
object was stated to be, simply to draw 
attention to the fact, so that collections of 
the signs might be made in England, 
France, and Germany, with a view to their 
being investigated and compared. (See a 
notice of M. Didron’s essay on this sub- 
ject, in April Mag. p. 417.) 

Mr. C. Roach Smith communicated a 
paper describing the discoveries made 
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during the present year on the site of the 
Royal Exchange, at St. Paul’s church, and 
inCornhill. At the Exchange, the principal 
feature of the discoveries was the disclo- 
sure of a pit filled with a great variety of 
interesting objects, imbedded in a soil of 
animal and vegetable matter. Over this 
pit had been thrown a stratum of gravel, 
two feet thick, on which were the founda- 
tions of buildings. Thus it appears that 
originally this pit had been dug for gravel, 
and that when the Roman city had pro- 
gressed towards its limits, the pit was 
filled with rubbish and refuse from the 
adjoining shops and houses, and rendered 
fit for building on by the layer of gravel 
spread over. The period at which we 
may suppose the city had reached so far 
in its encroachments on the neighbouring 
fields, may be indicated by the coins of 
Vespasian and Domitian, of which several 
were found in the pit, with only one of a 
later time, namely, a plated denarius of 
Severus. The whole site of the Exchange 
appears to have been occupied by houses, 
though the casualties of time, and the 
hand of the invader, had left no traces be.- 
yond the scattered materials, whereby to 
point to their arrangement, or the courses 
of streets. The objects recovered from the 
contents of the pit are, a variety of sandals 
of leather, well nailed, made right and 
left, with reticulated work round the sides 
of the feet. These appear to be a species 
of the caliga adapted for such a climate as 
that of Britain. Knives : of these a variety 
were found of different shapes; the most 
curious, perhaps, are those resembling the 
modern scalpel; two bear the cutlers’ 
names, one of which reads, OLONDVS F. 
the other BASS, or PASS....F; they 
have rings to the ends of the handle, and 
are still capable of being polished and 
sharpened. Styli: a great variety, together 
with many steel and iron implements, 
which have evidently been used in the 
arts, though it may not be so easy to ap- 
propriate them to particular fabrications. 
A number of little wooden implements 
are not among the least interesting of 
this multifarious deposit. They re- 
semble the little pieces of wood still used 
in the West of England in yarn-spinning, 
and that they were formerly appropriated 
to a similar purpose appears corroborated 
by the fact of some filaments of wool being 
attached to one of those under considera- 
tion. We were sorry to hear the writer 
state that his exertions to rescue these 
objects, so illustrative of the ancient arts 
and manners, were opposed by persons 
who alleged they were instructed to do so 
by the United Gresham and City Improve- 
ment Committees, to the great obstruction 
of his researches.—At the junction of St, 
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Paul’s Church-yard with Cheapside, the 
foundations of an extensive building were 
met with, and a hypocaust, covered over 
with tiles twenty-four inches square, and 
from three to four inches thick; above 
this were fragments of a tesselated pave- 
ment, wrought in coloured tesselle, and 
beneath coins of Magnentius, Deceatius, 
and Valens, were found, which shew the 
late date of the building. 
_& very extraordinary specimen of a 
Samian vase, about 14incheshigh, obtained 
from Cornhill, was exhibited, The figures 
on this vase, in high relief, of two sedent 
females and a youthful male person, hold- 
ing two hunting spears, together with or 
namental foliage, have evidently been cast 
in moulds, and then affixed to the vase, 
to the general character of these 
fictile works. 

Dee. 23. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society: Richard Hopkins 
Allnatt, M.D. of Parliament-street, and 
late of Wallingford ; Francis Watts, esq, 
of Parliament-street, and Vincent-square, 
Westminster, printer of the Londen Ga- 
zette; Oliver Anderson, esq. of Lincolns’ 
Inn, and of Bedford- . Barrister-at 
law ; Charles William Spicer, esq. F.G.S. 
&c. of the Mansion, herhead; and 
George Smith, esq. of Cambourne, Corn- 
wall, F.R.S. and M.R.S,L. the author of 
Inquiries into Biblical Chronology. 

The Rev. H. Jenkins exhibited a bronze 
ring, supposed to be the frame of a fibula 
found at Stanway in Essex, in 1840, and 
bearing this inscription: -ifcug rtug 
rey judestum ave. 

R. Porrett, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
a drawing of a two-handled cup, of solid 
brass, found near Tenby, co. Pembroke, 
about the year 1834. It is about three 
inches high, of about four inches diameter, 
and weighing nearly seven lb. The cir- 
cumference is ornamented by perpendicn- 
lar projections. Within it were some 
metallic remains, sw d to have been 
coins (but we think improbably), which 
soon crumbled to dust, 

L. N. Cottingham, esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited drawings of two alabaster bas-reliefs 
exhumed in May last from among some 
rubbish in the tower of Hereford Cathe- 
dral. They are about 18 inches high. One 
represents the decapitation of Saint Kath- 
arine; and the other Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego in the fiery furnace. The 
latter are represented as naked children, 
and we know they were called in the old 
legends the tres pueri in camino ignis ; 
but why they should be exhibited of such 
dimensions, unless for the convenience of 
the artists, it is difficult to conjecture. 
In the — design one of the figures 


has a hood terminating ia the head of an 
animal, The general character of the 
costume points to the time of Edward III. 
Some fragments of a copper gilt cross 
were found with them. 

Clement T, Smythe, esq. communicated 
a deseription of a Roman burial-place, 
exeavated in the year 1827, at Sutton 
Valence, near Maidstone. It contained a 
cist, filled with urns and glass vessels, and 
which had been apparently filled up with 
quick lime. Around it were a number of 
other interments in regular rows. 

Sir Henry Ellis then read a treaty made 
by the Grand Signor with Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1580. 

The meetings of the Society were ad- 
joursed over Christmas to the 13th of 
January. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Dec. 23. Professor Wilson, President, 
in the chair, Mr. C. Roach Smith, Sec. 
exhibited a unique halfpenny of Edgar in 
his possession, which was discovered in 
making excavations for the Sun Fire 
Office. On the obverse it reads, EADGAR 
REX; in the centre a short cross ; on the 
reverse, two long crosses placed perpen- 
dicularly across the field, vvin. This 
rare coin is the only halfpenny known of 
Edgar. Mr. Smith also exhibited a penny 
of Alfred, found in Broad-street, City. 
The reverse bears the monogram of Lon- 
don ; the portrait on the obverse is re- 
markable for being in a very superior 
style of workmanship to those hitherto 
published. 

Mr. Charles Brooker exhibited four 
gold British or Gaulish coins, found at 
Alfriston, in Sussex; one is of pale, the 
rest of red gold. The first is plain on 
the convex side, and has the well known 
rude disjointed horse with lunettes, &c. 
on the reverse. The others are uncom- 
mon and highly interesting ; two are dis- 
tinguished by the letters TIN under a 
horseman on the concave, and com. and 
KOM,F, on the convex sides; the third is 
of rude work, oby. a wreath and curls, 
rev. the disjointed horse, above TIN, be- 
neath a wheel. 

Mr. Robert Elliott exhibited eight small 
gold British or Gaulish coins found at 
Bognor in Sussex, one of which of small 
module seems of the same family as two 
of those from Alfriston, as it reads in 
letters of like fabric com; another of 
them has the head of Medusa of good 
work. 

Mr. E. B. Price exhibited the lump of 
lead impressed with a die of Alfred. (See 
engraving in Gent. Mag. for Nov. p. 498.) 

Mr. Thomas Owen Morgan exhibited a 
mass of coins of the lower empire, with 
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fragments of two bronze pater, found on 
his estate near Aberystwith. 

The President then read a paper ona 
large silver medal of the King of Oude, 
exhibited by Mr. Nightingale. This 
medal is of historical importance, as re- 
cording a change of title of the ruling 
authority of an extensive territory in 
India. It was struck to commemorate 
the assumption of the title and authority 
of King, by the Prince holding the title 
of Navab Vizier, and represents the new 
monarch of Oude in the first year of his 
reign as king, with a crown upon his head, 
the design of which was probably furnished 
by some of the European artists at his 
court; the rest of the costume is Indian. 
The medal is a remarkable deviation from 
the precepts of the Mohammedan religion, 
which prohibits the imitation of living 
things, and especially of human beings.* 
The inscription in Persian is as follows. 
‘¢ The mintage in silver and gold, through 
the grace of the Lord of all bounty, of 
Ghazi ud din Hyder-Ghazi (the conqueror 
of infidels) of the house of the Lion of the 
age; in the year one.” The reverse re- 
presents the arms of the King of Oude; 
two non-descript lions or tigers rampant, 
supporting two banners, each bearing the 
device of a fish; beneath, two fish sur- 
mounting an ornamental scroll. The 
banners are separated by a dagger, above 
which, as a crest, is the regal crown. The 
Secretary then read the second portion of 
Mr. Hawkins’s elaborate report on the 
Saxon coins found at Cuerdale, and the 
Society adjourned to the 27th January. 

After the business of the evening had 
closed, the President, in the name and at 
the request of the subscribers, presented 
to Mr. Akerman, one of the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Society, a copy of Eck- 
hel’s ‘‘ Doctrina Veterum Nummorum,’’ 
in 8 volumes quarto, bound in morocco, 
an elegantly inlaid and ornamented ink- 
stand of papier miché, an envelope case 
and portfolio of green morocco, in token 
of their respect and of the value they 
attach to his zeal, intelligence and activity 
in forwarding the interests of the Society, 
as well as in the advancement of general 
Numismatic Science. 








* It is pleasing to witness science and 
knowledge gradually breaking through 
these absurd superstitions, and for this 
among other reasons, we are pleased to 
hear that a medallic portrait of the Pacha 
of Egypt is being engraved in this country, 
as a mark of esteem for that ruler's noble 
behaviour during the war in protecting 
the persons and property of the nations 
who were invading his territories. 

Gent. Maa, Vor, XVII. 
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ANCIENT ARTILLERY, &C. AT THE 
TOWER. 

From a pleasing little Guide to the 
Tower of London, compiled by J. Hewitt, 
and just published by authority of the 
Master-general and Board of Ordnance, 
we extract the following interesting in- 
formation respecting the curiosities lost, 
and those that were rescued, from the 
recent fire : 

The Grand Storehouse was divided into 
two principal portions, the Train of Ar- 
tillery and the Small-arms Armory. The 
Train was so named from having been 
used as a store-room for the field train of 
artillery before its removal to Woolwich. 
The Small-arms Armory was a noble apart- 
ment above the Train, occupying the whole 
length of the building. At the time of 
its destruction, this room alone contained 
upwards of sixty thousand stand of arms— 
musquets, carbines, and rifles. There 
was also a considerable quantity in the 
Train below and in other premises con- 
nected with the building. The total 
amount was about a hundred thousand 
stand. Of percussion musquets there 
were in store previously to the fire twelve 
thousand: eleven thousand were destroy- 
ed. Fortunately, however, the store of 
arms was much below the average number, 
owing to the rapid supply of percussion 
musquets to the various regiments. This 
average is about two hundred thousand : 
and sometimes the amount was much 
greater. In 1830 the number was six hun- 
dred thousand. 

There were also about twenty-six thou- 
sand bayonets, twenty-two thousand flint 
locks, seven thousand percussion locks, 
and a large quantity of belts, slings and 
pouches, the whole of which have been 
destroyed or rendered unserviceable. The 
Barrel Room, containing about eighty-five 
thousand barrels (musquet, carbine, and 
rifle), being situated in the lower part of 
one of the old towers, escaped injury. 

On entering the Grand Storehouse by 
the central doorway, were seen two huge 
trophies on the right and left of a hand- 
some staircase which united the Train to 
the Small-arms Armory above. That on 
the right was the ‘‘ Naval Trophy,’’ com- 
posed of a large anchor taken at Camper- 
down by Admiral Duncan (this forms a 
conspicuous figure in the ruin, retaining 
its position amidst the general wreck, and 
seeming to set the elements at defiance) ; 
the steering-wheel of the Victory, Nelson’s 
ship at Trafalgar ; part of a mast of the 
Pearl frigate, singularly perforated with 
shot from a Spanish ship, which she finally 
captured ; the figure-head of the ‘* Mo- 
narch,’’ 74 gun ship, whose services were 
recorded on a tablet — (these three 
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totally destroyed); an iron mortar cap- 
tured from the French by Lord Howe in 
1794; another of brass taken at Guada- 
loupe ; guns of brass and iron, taken off 
La Hogue in 1692, between Martinique 
and Guadaloupe by Lord Rodney in 1782, 
off Saint Vincent by Sir J. Jarvis in 1797, 
by Nelson at the Nile in 1798 and at Tra- 
falgar in 1805; with a variety of shells 
and shot of various sizes, and other minor 
implements of naval warfare. Most of 
the guns and mortars are still in good pre- 
servation. 

The “ Military Trophy,” on the oppo- 
site side, was flanked by four large brass 


guns placed upright against the wall. 


One of these maintained its position to 
the last. It was one of two captured 
from the French at Cherbourg in 1758. 
They are both in very good preservation, 
their ornaments, and inscription, ‘‘ Louis 
Charles de Bourbon, Comte D’Eu, Duc 
d’Aumale,’’ being still sharp and clear. 
The other two guns, also well preserved, 
were taken by storming the walls of Cornelis 
in the island of Java in 1811. The other 
articles composing this trophy were a large 
mortar employed by William III. at the 
siege of Namur in 1695 (this likewise 
stood immoveable in the midst of the 
ruins); atriple gun, of brass, taken at 
Blenheim in 1704 (much damaged) ; brass 
guns captured by General Wolfe in 1759 ; 
others taken at Gibraltar in 1782; in 
Egypt in 1801; at Vittoria in 1813; and 
at Waterloo in 1815; mortars taken at 
Pondicherry in 1793 and at Mauritius in 
1810; with a variety of minor articles, 
such as shells, shot, musquetoons, wall- 
pieces, &c. all more or less injured by the 
fire. 

The ancient guns were placed on the 
left hand of the entrance, in the following 
order :— 

1. A chambered-gun of the time of 
Henry VI. made of bars of iron welded 
together, with iron hoops over them. 

2. An iron gun of about the time of 
Edward IV., hooped, like the first, and 
provided with rings in lieu of trunnions ; 
the muzzle curiously ornamented with a 
fleur-de-Iys. These iron guns are com- 
paratively little damaged. 

3. Large brass gun, of the reign of 
Henry VII. ornamented with the royal 
arms, and the king’s badges, the portcul- 
lis and fleur-de-lys. This gun has suf- 
fered greatly from the fire, the breech 
being burnt away, and much damage done 
to other parts. 

4. A large iron chamber gun of the 
time of Henry VIII. It was lost in the 
wreck of the Mary Rose, off Spithead, in 
1545. Having lain at the bottom of the 
sea three hundred years, it was in 1841 
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recovered from the wreck and brought to 
the Tower, where it was soon to undergo 
another peril, and from which it has again 
escaped. 

5. This was the largest piece of ord- 
nance in the collection, and was popularly 
known by the name of ‘‘ The Great Har- 
ry.’’ It is of brass, and weighed upwards 
of five tons. The period is that of Hen- 
ry VIII. whose initials, with the date 
1542, and the crowned rose, were among 
the ornaments upon its surface. Motto: 
‘* Arcanus de arcanis.’”’ The founder’s 
name ‘*Cesnen.’’ This gun has suffered 
greatly from the fire. 

6. A brass chamber gun, with three 
bores, cast by the ‘‘ fee’d-man’’ of Henry 
VIII., Peter Baude, a Frenchman, men- 
tioned by Holinshed and Stowe: his name, 
‘‘ Perrvs Bavpe GALLvs,’’ appearing 
among the ornaments on the barrel. It 
is embellished with the king’s badge, of a 
rose crowned, and inscribed with the royal 
style and titles. Much damaged. 

7. An octagonal gun, of brass ; nearly 
destroyed. This is another cast by Peter 
Baude. It was adorned with the royal 
arms, the fleur-de-lys, and the king’s ini- 
tial, H. surmounted by a crown; with 
the date 1543, and the initial of the 
founder’s name, B. over the touch-hole. 

8. A small brass gun, with seven bores; 
of the early part of the reign of Henry 
VIII. the supporters of the royal arms 
being the Dragon and Greyhound. A 
small fragment only of this gun has been 
preserved. 

9. Spanish gun, of brass, bearing the 
name, ‘‘ Caro.us V.’’ with the imperial 
eagle, the Spanish arms supported by the 
pillars of Hercules, the motto “ PLvs 
OVLTRE,’’ and other devices. ‘“ Opus 
Remigy de Halut. Mechlinien.’’ Fused 
considerably. 

10. A small chamber gun, of brass; 
time of Elizabeth. Nearly destroyed. 

11. This was a beautiful gun with twisted 
barrel, and of large size, inscribed ‘* Ed. 
wardus Sextus,’’ and ornamented with the 
king’s badge, a rose surrounded by the 
garter. It is nearly destroyed. 

12. A brass 6-pounder gun, date 1581, 
with the figure of a frog on the barrel, 
and the motto, 


Ich sing und spring 

I sing and spring 

Mein feind durch dring. 

My foe transfixing. 
Burnt in half, 

13. A most beautiful gun, made for 
Henry Prince of Wales, son of James the 
First. Date 1608. It was entirely co- 
vered with rich arabesques, which were 
lately represented on the title-page of Mr. 
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C. J. Richardson’s work on Elizabethan 
Architecture. Its destruction has been 
complete. 

14. Brass 12-por. gun, embellished with 
the badges of Charles Prince of Wales, 
the initials ‘‘ C. P.’’ and a variety of or- 
naments finely designed and executed. 
This, as well as the last, has been burnt 
in half and its ornaments defaced. 

15. A 6-por. brass gun of the reign of 
Charles II. with the words ‘‘ In Defence” 
over the royal arms. 

16. A French gun with three bores, 
inscribed ‘‘ Les Volcans;’’ of the time 
of Queen Anne. Bearing also a shield 
with three fleurs-de-lys, and the name of 
“‘ Louis Auguste, Duc de Maine.’ It 
was taken at the battle of Raumilies. 
Greatly damaged. 

17. A 24-por. brass gun of the Duc de 
Maine, ornamented with a shield as be- 
fore, and various military devices: its 
name * L’Emérillon.’”? Date 1730. The 
breech burnt away and the gun otherwise 
much injured. 

18. An 18-por. brass gun of the time 
of George II. Destroyed. 

19. A 42-por. brass gun taken at Java 
in 1811. This stood close against the 
south wall of the Train, and by the falling 
of a large quantity of the ruins upon it, 
has been wonderfully preserved from the 
ravages of the fire. Its ornaments and 
the engraving on its surface are still sharp 
and clear. The length of the gun is fif- 
teen feet, and an inscription in Persian 
tells us that it is ‘* The work of the Sul- 
tan Ranafa Achmet Medijem ed Deen, of 
the country of Palambang the Sacred, on 
which be peace. 1183 of the Hegeira.”’ 

The following guns were placed on the 
east side of the entrance: 

20. A large iron gun recovered from 
the wreck of the Royal George in 1834. 
Not greatly damaged by the fire. 

21. A Danish gun, of brass, bearing 
the initials of Christian VII. From Co- 
penhagen. Nearly destroyed. 

22. Venetian gun, brass, ornamented 
with the arms of the republic. 

23. Short 6-por. brass gun, of the time 
of Charles II. 

24 and 25. Two 24-por. brass guns, 
taken at Vigo in 1702. They are embel- 
lished with the arms of Spain and the 
figure of ‘‘ Sancta Barbara.’’ The breech 
has the form of a lion couchant, and an 
inscription tells us that they were cast in 
the reign of Philip IV. Both these hand- 
some guns are still in good state. 

26 and 27. Two licornes, of Russian 
manufacture, captured from a Turkish 
frigate. One of them is burnt in half, 
the other in good preservation. 

28. A brass 24-por. gun, recovered 
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from the wreck of the Royal George. It 
is still in tolerably good condition. 

29 and 30. Two 24-por. brass embossed 
guns, cast at Woolwich in 1762 from some 
French guns taken at Cherbourg in 1758. 
Still in good state. 

These guns occupied the centre of the 
Train. Ranged along the walls were 
Part of the mainmast of the Royal George, 
with three musquets and other smaller 
relics from the same vessel ; presented by 
Col. Pasley, R. E. (all destroyed).--Two 
13 in. brass mortars, French ; with motto, 
** Non solis radios, sed Jovis fulmina mit- 
to."—A 74 in. brass mortar, bored for 
nine shells. These are not much da- 
maged. A 3-por. brass gun on its car- 
riage.—Lyonois or devil chevaux-de-frise, 
an engine for defending a breach (engraved 
in Grose).—A Cohorn engine for throwing 
shells.—One of the guns described by 
Hentzner as being in the Tower in the 
time of Elizabeth, ‘‘ made of wood, which 
the English had at the siege of Boulogne 
in France (temp. Hen. VIII.), and by 
this stratagem, without which they could 
not have succeeded, they struck a terror 
as at the appearance of artillery, and the 
town was surrendered upon articles.’’— 
The chariot of the ‘‘ State Kettle Drum- 
mer.”’—A grate for heating shot.—Speci- 
mens of bar and link shot.—Brass mor- 
tars, shells, &c. Of these, the wooden 
gun, the drummer’s chariot, the chevaux- 
de-frise, and the Cohorn carriage are de- 
stroyed ; the rest more or less damaged 
by the action of the ffre. 

On the Grand Staircase, which fronted 
the entrance, was a large trophy, com- 
posed of almost every variety of weapon 
of ancient or modern warfare. In front 
were two kettle drums captured by the 
Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim: which 
are preserved. Eight brass guns taken 
at Waterloo, which supported the trophy, 
have also been saved. Four of them 
maintained their position to the last. Of 
the ten small cannon, presented by the 
brassfounders of London to Charles IT. 
when a boy, to assist him in his military 
studies, nine were carried away before the 
fire had reached this part of the building. 
The tenth has been since dug out of the 
ruins much damaged. 

The Small-arms Armory was chiefly oc- 
cupied by racks for musquets, carbines, 
&c. reaching from end to end of the 
room, and rising as high as the ceiling. 
On the walls were ranged a great number 
of arms of obsolete patterns, forming va- 
rious fanciful devices—stars, crowns, tri- 
umphal arches, the rising and setting sun, 
Medusa’s head, Jupiter in his chariot 
drawo by eagles, figure of a hydra, the 
rose and crown, and so forth. By the 
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last inventory (taken immediately before 
the fire) the numbers of these were as fol- 
lows :—Pistols, 12,158; Double-barrel’d 
pistols with moveable buts, 75 ; Swords, 
1378; Sword Blades, 271 ; Plug Bayonets, 
2026 ; Spears, 192; Pikes, 85; Musque- 
toons with brass barrels, 210; Carbines, 
909 ; Wallpieces, 3; Breast Plates, 279 ; 
Back Plates, 276 ; Helmets, 276; Drums, 
52; with some other articles of a similar 
kind in smallernumbers. Almost the whole 
of these have been destroyed. Of the two 
thousand plug bayonets, the first form of 
that arm, not a single one remains in a 
perfect state. Of the pistols with move- 
able buts and the brass musquetoons, a 
few perfect specimens still remain, having 
been carried away or thrown out of the 
windows before the fire reached them. 

Interspersed among the obsolete arms 
on the walls were a few objects of greater 
interest and antiquity. The principal of 
these were: the State Swords, of Justice 
and Mercy, carried before the Pretender 
when proclaimed in Scotland in 1715 (the 
latter of these has been recovered from the 
ruins); with a number of musquets and 
other arms taken from the Scotch rebels 
in the same year; several of the ancient 
targets with pistols in the centre, spoken 
of by Hentzner, of which, however, there 
are many more preserved in the Elizabeth 
Armory ; the arms taken from Sir William 
Perkins, Sir John Friend, Charnock, and 
others concerned in the intended assassi- 
nation of William III. at Turnham Green ; 
aspear musquet of the guard of Tippoo 
Saib, the barrel of which, much mutilated, 
has been dug out of the ruins; the first 
land musquet set up in the Tower, and 
the first approved; with a considerable 
number of Highland tacks (small iron 
pistols) and Ferrara swords mounted in 
basket hilts. 

In the centre of the room was a Chinese 
trophy, composed of arms and other mili- 
tary objects taken at Chusan, only set up 
a day or two previously to the fire. The 
loss of this is much to be regretted, as 
the articles here exhibited formed a strik- 
ing picture of the state of the arts and 
manufactures in China. The small-arms 
were in the primitive form of the hand- 
gun and match-lock, and those of the 
rudest construction. The glaives and bri- 
dle-cutters (weapons in use among our 
troops in the times of the Norman kings), 
as well as the swords, were merely of iron; 
the vileness of their material being only 
exceeded by the clumsiness of their manu- 
facture. Some Chinese military dresses, 


presented at the same time (by John Gil- 
man, esq. of Tower Street), were luckily 
placed in the Horse Armory, where they 
They are three in 


are yet to be seen, 
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number. The largest is a kind of armour, 
formed of padded work, the lining of 
which is cotton wool: it is studded with 
brass buttons, and on the breast and back 
are embroidered dragons of gold. An- 
other, somewhat similar, is of cotton cloth, 
ornamented with brass studs and embroi- 
dered figures. The third is a jacket of 
the kind most commonly in use among 
the Chinese soldiery, of dark blue cotton 
faced with red, and bearing an inscription 
on the breast. They are accompanied by 
a pair of Chinese boots, also from Chusan. 

Near the entrance of the Small-arms 
Armoury also stood the beautiful brass 
gun, formerly belonging to the Knights of 
Malta. This was carried out on the night 
of the fire before the flames had touched 
it. It was captured by the French in 
1798, but on its passage from Malta to 
Paris, in the ‘‘Sensible’’ frigate, was 
made prize of by Captain Foote of the 
‘« Sea-horse ’’ frigate. The barrel is co- 
vered with figures in alto relievo, as beau- 
tiful in design as exquisite in workman- 
ship. In one part is the portrait of the 
Grand Master of Malta, supported by two 
genii; and in another, that of the artist 
on a medallion, inscribed, ‘‘ Philip Latta- 
rellus delin. et sculp. 1773.” The carved 
wooden carriage is also very curious ; its 
trails are formed of the intertwined figures 
of two furies, holding torches and grasp- 
ing a huge snake. The centre of the 
wheel represents the sun, the spokes 
forming its rays. 

Here were also two small brass guns, 
highly ornamented, presented by the Earl 
of Leicester to the young Duke of Glou- 
cester, son of the Princess (afterwards 
Queen) Anne. One of these was got 
away before the fire. The other has since 
been dug out of the ruins, much defaced. 

Opposite the Chinese Trophy were the 
sword and belt worn by the late Duke of 
York. These were both carried away be- 
fore the fire reached them. 

At the eastern end of the room were 
groups of modern arms, recently inter- 
changed with our government, by the 
various states of Europe, for complete 
sets of our own. This collection com- 
prised specimens of every kind of weapon 
used in the various corps of France, Rus- 
sia, Austria, Prussia, Belgium, and Ba- 
varia; and it is to be hoped that measures 
will speedily be taken to restore this very 
interesting feature of the Tower Armories. 

At each end of the apartment were two 
suits of white and gold armour, of no 
great value or antiquity. And four Mal- 
tese flags, taken at the same time as the 
gun of which we have spoken, one of 
which has been preserved from the flames. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The Court of Peers has concluded the- 
trial of Quenisset, who fired at the 
Princes on the 13th Sept. and, when 
first arrested, was called Pappart (see 
Oct. p. 415), and he was found guilty, 
as were several fellow conspirators. The 
following is the judgment pronounced by 
the court :—Sentenced to death,—Que- 
nisset, Colombier, Bazier. ‘To transpor- 
tation for life,—Dufour, Petit, dit Au- 
guste, Jarras. To fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment,—Boggio, Malet. To ten years’ 
imprisonment,—Launois, dit Chasseur, 
To five years’ imprisonment,—Basin, 
Bucheron, Dupoty. The last named was 
editor of the Journal du Peuple. It is 
said that the most horrible disclosures, 
with respect to the Secret Societies of 
France, have been made by the witnesses 
against Dufour and Dupoty, and that in 
consequence of these discoveries, the Go- 
vernment have determined to prosecute 
every journal which has contributed to 
the promotion of sedition. ° 

By the recommendation of Marshal 
Soult, Louis Philippe, by a royal ordon- 
nance, has directed that the French army 
be reduced to the extent of one company 
per battalion, together with 15,000 horses. 
The number of men thus to be reduced 
is 89,000, or rather more than one-fifth of 
the present force of the army. The sav- 
ing to be effected by the measure is 
30,000,000 francs (1,200,0002. sterling). 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 


The accounts from this country are 
satisfactory ; tranquillity everywhere pre- 
vails, with the exception of some ban- 
ditti on the roads near Madrid. The 
National Guard of Madrid have presented 
Espartero with a Cross, commemorative 
of the events of the night of the 7th of 
October. All the officers of the insur- 
gent battalions have been dismissed, and 
some condemned to death. A strong 
force has been posted on the northern 
frontiers, as a protection in case of a 
French invasion. The Duke del Infan- 
tado is dead, and his immense estates 
will be inherited by the Duke of Ossuna. 
The palace of the Duke of Liria has been 
nearly destroyed by fire, together with 
much property and numerous works of 


The British Government have signified 
to Spain, that no invasion of the Portu- 


guese territory will be permitted,—and 
the Regent of Spain has also been in- 
formed, that Great Britain would not 
only not allow an armed intervention in 
that country, but would not even permit 
any considerable military force to be con- 
centrated along the Pyrennean frontier. 
2. That she would not oppose any ar- 
rangement for the marriage of Queen 
Isabella, provided her intended husband 
should not be a French prince. 3. That 
Great Britain would take no part in any 
European congress having for its object 
an interference in the affairs of Spain ; 
and that, should such an assembly be 
convoked without her co operation, she 
will oppose the enforcement of all coer- 
cive measures, as well as of resolutions 
which may tend, directly or indirectly, 
to interfere with the rights and dignity of 
Spain as an independent nation. 


SYRIA. 


This unfortunate country has again 
become the theatre of violence. In Oc- 
tober, the Druses assailed with the ut- 
most ferocity the unsuspecting Christian 
population, and put old men, women, 
and children to the sword. The Chris- 
tians seized their arms, and a civil war 
was kindled throughout the country, 
Many convents and villages were sacked, 
and Beyrout was crowded with families 
who had fled from the fury of the com- 
batants. Colonel Rose, Selim Pasha, 
and Emir Beshir, vainly interfered to 
allay the insurrection. The latter was 
despoiled of every thing, and arrived 
almost naked at Beyrout. 


EGYPT, 


Mehmet has left Cairo for Upper 
Egypt, to organise that province. In 
the meantime all the Delta, except thirty- 
eight villages which belong to Sheiks, 
is declared to be the private property of 
the Pasha. The peasants are to be his 
slaves. ‘The importation of slaves from 
the banks of the Niger is carried on as 
formerly, and they are sold publicly in 
the bazaars. The same difficulties are 
opposed to the freedom of trade, and 
every stratagem is used to evade the 
treaty of August 16, 1838, 


CHINA, 


The settlement of Hong Kong, taken 
possession of by the English, promises 
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to be healthy and convenient. A very 
considerable number of Chinese labourers 
have been employed by the British in the 
erection of necessary works. Sir Henry 
Pottinger has ordered Canton river to be 
strictly blockaded. The Sapphire, Apollo, 
and Belleisle are now on their voyage 
from England to China, carrying ah effec- 
tive force of 2000 men, under the com- 
mand of Lord Saltoun,. 


EAST INDIES. 


A war with the ‘‘ golden-footed” mo- 
narch of Burmah, Tharawaddie, is re- 
garded as imminent. On the 6th of Sep- 
tember the King of Burmah left his capi. 
tal, for Rangoon, at the head of a well- 
appointed army, variously estimated at 
from 100,000 to 200,000 men. Lord 
Auckland was preparing for the worst 
with his usual promptitude. Two ships 
of war, two war schooners, and eight 
finely-appointed steamers, were in readi- 
ness to destroy the naval force of the 
Burmese in the Irrawaddy. There is no 
doubt that the Burmese monarch is act- 
ing under instructions received from the 
celestial court of Pekin. 

As a remarkable fact connected with 
the natives, a young Hindoo widow was 
about to be married at Calcutta to one of 
her own caste. The marriage of widows 
is a new step in Indian civilization. 

NORTH AMERICA. 


A tremendous conflagration took place 
at St. John’s, New Brunswick, on: the 
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15th Noy. which destroyed seventy-five 
buildings, and burnt forty vessels.— An- 
other great fire occurred at Vicksburg on 
the 9th Nov. destroying two entire 
squares, 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The city of Cartago, containing a po- 
pulation of 10,000 persons, was destroyed 
by an earthquake early in the morning of 
Sept. 2. As nearly all the buildings are 
very low and composed of wood, and as 
the inhabitants had previously risen, but 
few (not more than 40 or 50 persons) 
were killed or wounded. The earthquake 
occurred without previous warning, and 
was connected with an eruption of the 
well-known voleano about three leagues 
distant. A smart shock of the same 
earthquake was felt in the town of San 
José, not far distant, at which place the 
earth trembled for several days subse- 
quently, but not much damage was done, 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Accounts from Mexico inform us that 
the civil war, which has for some time 
been raging in that country between Santa 
Anna and Buatamente, has been termi- 
nated by the triumph of the former, who, 
it was thought, would be declared Su- 
preme Dictator. 

A war between Peru and Ecuador was 
deemed inevitable, in which it was 
thought Bolivia would take an active 
part. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


THE PRESERVATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

In consequence of the recent fires in 
public buildings, several persons bave 
published their projects for fireproof build- 
ings, &e. However, Mr. Robert Han- 
nay, of Blackheath-park, in a very sen- 
sible letter addressed to the Times news- 
paper, shows how the temperature in 
large public buildings may be maintained 
without fires. The following are ex- 
tracts :— 

‘IT would willingly draw the public 
attention to a method of warming the air 
of buildings, and preserving in it an even 
temperature independent of artificial heat. 
This method was well known to the an- 
cient architects, and applied by them to 
several classes of edifices, though now 
overlooked, perhaps unknown, certainly 
not practised. It was accomplished by 
simple means. The building was so con- 
structed that the heat accumulated during 
summer could not be lowered by the win- 


ter’s cold under a certain temperature, ac- 
cording to the climate. 

‘* Buildings constructed on this design 
have their walls commonly of from 4 to 6 
feet thick. The windows are few and 
narrow, and they always face the south- 
east, south, or south-west. The north. 
ern aspects present blank walls, chimneys 
are excluded, and but one door allowed 
to one chamber, and the more spacious it 
is, the more equal will be the heat with- 
in. Thus in St. Peter’s, at Rome (the 
largest covered temple in Europe) though 
not built upon this plan, the air has never 
been known to vary beyond 4 deg. namely, 
from 60 to 64 Fahrenheit. This is in the 
climate of Rome. In our own, the tem- 
perature in chambers constructed as above 
may range from 45 to 55 deg.; that is, 
nearly a mean between the average heat 
of April and of May. 

‘“‘In England there are still some an- 
cient buildings upon this plan, and in 
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France many more. The ancient Castle 
of Carrickfergus offers an example, which 
I select from my attention having been 

articularly drawn to it some years ago. 

ts hall served only as an armoury. No 
chimneys, stoves, nor flues, are found 
within the ancient walls ; yet the tempe- 
rature of the hall varies little throughout 
the year, being agreeably warm in winter 
as in summer. 

‘¢ This simple plan of warming the air 
in buildings by the solar rays alone, with- 
out artificial heat, though not fitted for 
dwellings, is perfectly adapted to all edi- 
fices built for conservation, as archives, 
libraries, museums, arsenals, and the like. 
In a word, to all where fire is most to be 
dreaded. The winter’s cold may yet fur- 
ther be excluded, and the summer’s heat 
preserved, by double casements, placed 
at the end of autumn, and kept close shut 
until the return of spring, as is practised 
universally in Russia,” 

Honorary Canonries.— A circular dated 
2ist Oct. 1841, issued by the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners to the Deans and 
Chapters of Canterbury, Bristol, Car- 
lisle, Chester, Durham, Ely, Gloucester, 
Norwich, Chichester, Oxford, Peterbo- 
rough, Ripon, Rochester, Winchester, 
Worcester, and Manchester, invites those 
Reverend Corporations to make sugges- 
tions with a view to the ‘ regulations’’ 
respecting the ‘‘mode of the appoint- 
ment of Honorary Canons and otherwise” 
in completion of the Acts 3 & 4 Vic- 
toria, cap. 113, sec. 23,.and 4 & 5 Vic- 
toria, cap. 39, sec. 2. The ‘ regula- 
tions’? are to be applicable to all Cathe- 
drals in which Honorary Canonries are 
founded, subject to modifications in pecu- 
liar cases. The plan recommended by 
the Commissioners is, first, that each 
Prelate of the Cathedrals above-named 
have power, on the 11th of August every 
year, to collate two deserving clergymen, 
not holding any canonry, honorary ca- 
nonry, or prebend, in any cathedral or 
collegiate church, to be Honorary Canons ; 
the number not to exceed 24 in any Ca- 
thedral, and vacancies by death or other- 
wise to be supplied. Second, Every such 
Honorary Canon to be installed with the 
same formalities and taking the same 
oaths, as a Canon or Prebendary; to 
wear the robes of a Canon; and, when 
neitherthe Dean, the Sub- Dean, nor any 
Canon shall be present in the Cathedral 
at divine service, the senior Honorary 
Canon present to have the direction of 
the choir. Third, that no fee shall be 


paid by such Honorary Canon upon his 
collation, installation, or otherwise. 
Fourth, in processions of the Dean and 
Chapter, the Honorary Canons to take 
their places, in their order of seniority, 
next after the junior Canon. Fifth, 
That every Honorary Canon shall, once in 
the year, preach in the Cathedral at the 
time +‘ ™Y" by the Dean and Chapter. 
Sixth, That in every Cathedral in which 
it shall be necessary to employ any sub- 
stitute for relieving any Canons thereof 
from additional duty, by reason of the 
suspension of Canonries therein under 
the firstrecited Act, the Honorary Canons 
of such church shall have the option, 
according to their seniority, of acting as 
such substitutes, if approved by the 
Bishop, in preference to all other spiri- 
tual persons, except Canons of the same 
cburch, 

Dec. 15. Pursuant to an order in 
Council, the Police Court in: Hatton 
Garden was removed to a building lately 
erected in Bagnigge Wells Road, and is 
in future to be called the Clerkenwell 
Police Court. 

Dec. 24. One of the most fatal and 
dreadful accidents that has hitherto hap- 
pened on our railways occurred this morn- 
ing to the luggage train, on the Great 
Western Railway, which left London at 
half.past four o’clock. The train con- 
sisted of 14 waggons, two trucks, and the 
engine and tender, with 37 passengers. 
When about half-way between Twyford 
and Reading a slip of earth took place at 
the moment the engine and tender were 
passing, which threw the carriages off the 
rails, the engine running into the side of 
the cutting. The carriages were over- 
whelmed by the heavy luggage waggons 
behind, the passengers crushed between 
the luggage waggons and the tender, and 
scarcely one of the unfortunate travellers 
escaped without serious injury. Eight 
were found dead, and sixteen, consisting 
of eleven men and five women, were con- 
veyed to the county hospital at Reading. 
The sufferers are chiefly working men, 
principally stone-masons, who were pro- 
ceeding to Cheltenham, Gloucester and 
Bridgewater. It may be considered most 
extraordinary that neither the engineer 
nor the stoker received the least injury, 
On a coroner's inquest the jury returned 
a verdict of Accidental Death in all the 
cases, with a deodand of 10002. on the 
Engine and Tender, in consequence of 
their being of opinion that the passengers 
were not properly placed in the train, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PRoMOTIONS. 


Nov. 23. By the Army Brevet, 33 Lieut.-Ge- 
nerals were promoted to the rank of General ; 
48 Major-Generals to the rank of Lieut.-Gene- 
ral; 61 Colonels to the rank of Major-General ; 
75 Lieut.-Colonels to the rank of Colonel; 66 
Majors to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel ; 105 Cap- 
tains to the rank of Majors; and to be Aides- 
de-Camp to Her Majesty, with the rank of Co- 
lonel, Lieut.-Cols. J. H. Schoedde, 55th Foot, 
John Townsend, 14th Light Drag., H. J. W. 
Bentinck, Coldstream Guards, Thomas Reed, 
62d Foot, Hon. Henry Dundas, C.B. 83d Foot, 
Joseph Logan, 63d Foot, A. K. C. Kennedy, 7th 
Drag. Guards, Thomas Mackrell, 44th Foot, 
H. G. Broke, gered Unatt., Thomas Weare, 
provisional batt. at Chatham, Wm. H. Dennie 
C.B. 13th Foot, John Oldfield, Royal Eng., an 
Thomas soe C.B. Royal Art. 

In the Royal Artillery, —Lt.-Gen. Joseph 
Walker to be General in the army; 4 Major- 
Generals to the rank of Lieut.-General ; 14 Co- 
lonels to the rank of Major-General ; 7 Lieut.- 
Colonels to the rank of Colonel ; and 22 Cap- 
tains to the rank of Major. 

In the Royal Marines,—3 Colonels to the 
rank of Major-General in the army; and 17 
Captains to the rank of Major. 

In the Royal Navy—21 Vice-Admirals to be 
Admirals ; 22 Rear-Admirals to be Vice-Admi- 
rals; 40 Captains to be Rear-Admirals; 50 
Commanders to be Captains; 80 Lieutenants 
to be Commanders; and 80 Mates to be Lieu- 
tenants. 

Scots Fusilier Guards, Major and Col. Wil- 
liam Henry Scott, to be Lieut.-Col.; Captain 
and Lieut.-Col. Berkeley Drummond to be 
Major, with the rank of Colonel; Lieut. and 
Capt. F. H. Turner to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 
—9th Foot, Major A. B. Taylor to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; brevet “~~ Charles Barnwell to be 
Major.—18th Foot, Major N. R. Tomlinson to 
be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major F. W. Dillon 
to be Major.—47th Foot, Major Philip Dundas 
to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. John Gordon to be 
Major.—Rifle Brigade, Major Richard Irton to 
be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. William Warren to 
be Major.—Staff, Major-Gen. George Brown, 
C.B. to be Deputy A djutant-gen. to the Forces. 
—Brevet, to be Majors in the army, Capts. 
Archibald Macbean, R. Art. ; Thomas Ogilvy, 
2d Life Guards; J. A. Udny, Gren. Guards. 

Nov. 26. Officers of the East India Com- 

ny’s forces to take rank by Brevet in Her 

lajesty’s army in the East Indies,—3 Lieut.- 
Generals to be Generals ; 5 Major-Generals to 
be Lieut.-Generals ; 54 Colonels to be Major- 
Generals ; 2 Majors to be Lieut.-Colonels ; and 
i a? to be Majors.—2d Foot, Lt.-Col. 
R. W. Brough to be Lieut.-Colonel. —74th 
Foot, Major E. J. Crabbe to be Lieut.-Colonel; 
brevet Major J.C. Harold to be oy RTP ey 
tached, Major R. W. Brough to be Lt.-Colonel. 

Nov 27. om go by patent, Col. Richard 
Doherty.—Royal Artillery, to be Colonels, bre- 
vet Colonels P. M. Wallace, Richard Jones, 
J. E. Jones, and Lieut.-Colonels T. A. Bran- 
dreth, Thomas Hutchesson, E. C. Whinyates, 
John Michell, Hamelin Trelawny, and Arthur 
Hunt.—To be Lieut--Colonels, brevet Majors 
James Gray, James Fogo, Hon. W. Arbuthnot, 
oy! Blachley, J. A. Chalmer, brevet Lieut.- 
Col. Forbes Macbean, and brevet Majors W. 
Henry Stopford, Lloyd Dowse, and G. J. Bel- 
son.—Royal Engineers, to be Colonels, brevet 
Colonels G. J. Harding, Sir G. C. Hoste, J. R. 
Wright, G. G. Lewis, and W. C. E. Holloway. 
—To be Lieut.-Colonels, brevet Majors G. F. 
Thompson, R. 8. Piper, Sir George Gipps, 


ll 


a Barry, and brevet Lieut.-Col. William 
i 


Nov. 29. Sir Edmund Walker Head, Bart. to 
be one of the Poor Law Commissivners for 
England and Wales. vice Lefevre. 

‘ov. 30. To be Naval Aides-de-Camp to Her 
Majesty, anes Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., 
Sir N. J. Willoughby, C.B. K.C.H., Sir Thos. 
Fellowes, C.B., and Edw. Henry A’Court.— 
joe | = yh wife of W. R. Wills, of Castlerea 
and Wills-grove, co. Roscommon, esq. to enjoy 
the same precedence as if her father had sur- 
vived his elder brother and succeeded to the 
dignity of Baron Mountsandford.—Capt. Ham- 
let Wade, 13th Foot, to accept the 3d class of 
the order of the Dooranée empire.—John-Grif- 
fith and William-Griffith, sons of the late Rev. 
John Watkins, sometime of Shrewsbury and 
late of Bangor. in memory of John Griffith of 
Plas yn Llanfair, co. Carnarvon, esq. to take 
the name of Griffith only, and bear the arms. 

Dec. 2. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry, K.G. to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Prin- 
cipal of the shire of Roxburgh.—Albert Wil- 
liam Woods, esq. to be Gentleman Usher of 
the Scarlet Rod of the Most Honourable Mili- 
tary Order of the Bath (to whichis annexed 
the office of Brunswick Herald).—Capt. J. N. 
Rind, 37th Bengal N. Inf. to accept the 3d 
class of the Dooranée empire. 

Dec. 3. Charles Lock Eastlake, esq. to be 
Secretary to the Commission for enquiring 
whether advantage might not be taken of the 
re-building of the Houses of Parliament, for 
promoting and encouraging the Fine Arts. 
—4th Dragoon Guards, Capt. E. C. Hodge to 
be Major.—3d Dragoons, brevet Colonel Chas. 
Middleton, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—26th Foot, 
brevet Lieut.-Col. Thomas Simson Pratt to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major R. C. Pollock to 
be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. L. C. A. Meyer, Riding- 
master at the Cavair = at Maidstone, to 
be Major.—Rev. H. L. Chepmell to be Chap- 
lain of the R. Mil. College. | 

Dec. 4. His Royal Highness the Prince of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland (Duke of Saxony, Duke of Cornwall 
and Rothsay, Earl of Carrick, Baton of Ren- 
frew, Lord of the Isles, and Great Steward of 
Scotland), created Prince of Wales and Earl of 
Chester. 

Major-Gen. Sir R. H. Sale, K.C.B. to accept 
the first class of the order of the Dooranée 
empire. 

ec. 7. The younger brother and surviving 
sisters of the Earl of Winchelsea and Notting- 
ham, to have the same precedence as if their 
father George Finch Hatton. esq. had suc- 
ceeded to the dignity.—Leonard Lawrie Camp- 
bell, of Middleton lodge, co. York.in memory 
of his maternal uncle George Hartley, of that 
place, esq. to take the name of Hartley only, 
and bear the arms. 

Dec.10. Lord Wharncliffe sworn Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of the West 
Riding of the county of York.—George White, 
-_ to be Secretary and Clerk of the Council, 
and Remembrancer of the Court of Exchequer 
in the island of Barbadoes.—Erskine Douglas 
Sandford. esq. advocate, to be Sheriff Depute 
and Steward Depute of the shire, sheriffdom, 
or stewartry of Kirkcudbright —Robert Whig- 
ham, esq. advocate, to be Sheriff Depute of the 
shire of Perth. 

Dec. 15. Surgeon James Atkinson, Bengal 
‘estab. to accept the third class of the order of 
the Dooranee empire. 

Dec. 16. Lieut.-Col. George Macdonald to be 
Governor of Sierra Leone. 

Dec.17. 1st foot, Capt. George Goodall, to 
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be Major.—Unattéthed, brevet Liéut.-Col. 8: 
R. Warren; frém 65th foot; to be Major.—— 
Staff, Col: T. F. Wade, to be Dep. Adjutant- 

e in Ireland.—Col. Philip 
Bainbrigge (Permanent AssistantQuartermas- 
ter-gen.) to be Deputy Quartermaster-general 
to the saiil troops.——-Brevet Lieut.-col. R. B. 
Coles, unatt. to be Catootl —majot George 
Pipon, ist foot; te be Lieut.-Colonel. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Promotions. Commander Henry Stroud to 
the rank of Captain.—JohnSteane,commanding 
the Blazer steam vessel in the West Indies, 
and G, L. Wooley. from the Astrea, to the 
rank of Commander. 

Appointments. Captains John Carter (1815), 
to be superintendant of Haslar Hospital; Mi- 
chael Quin, to the Minden (hospital ship, for 
China); Peter Fisher, to be Comptroller-general 
of the coast-guard. Commanders, William 
Neville, to the Serpent ; W. Worsfold, to the 
Caledonia ; J.G. Gordon, to the Devastation ; 
John B, P. Hay, to the Queen; Josiah Oake, 
to the Ferret. 





EcciesiasticaAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rey. G. J. Majendie, to be a Prebendary of 
Salisb 


sbury. 
Rev. R. Atkinsoai, Gt. Cheverell R. Wilts. 
Rey. D. Alexander, Bickleigh V. Devon. 

ae. C.R. Alford, kt. Matthew’s P. C. Rugby, 


arw. 
Rev. E. Allen, Barton St. David’s P. C. Somer- 
setshire. 
. Barlow, Christ Church P.C. St, 


Rev. H. 
ent, Norwich. 


ford R. Devon. 
Rey. J. C. Barnett, Berrow V. Somerset. 
Rey. J. R. Berkeley, Cotheridge P.C. Wot- 
cestersh. 
a J. ee Sep worts. 
v. E. 3 Kippax V. Yorksh. 
Rey. 5 Brock, Dengy R. Essex. 
Rey. R. Brooker, Norton Canon V. Herefords. 
Rev: J. C. Copleston, Offwell R. Devon. 
Rey. S. W. Cornish, D.D. St. Mary Ottery V. 


Von.. 
Rev. W. Darnell, Bamburgh, P. C. Northumb. 
v.D. Davies, Meliney R. Pembrokesh. 
év. G. Dealtry Arrington V. Camb. 
v. G. Edmonds, Little Wenlock, R. Salop. 
v. A.G. Edouart, St, Paul’s P.C. Blackburn, 
ev. J. J. Frobisher, Halse V. Somersetsh, _ 
ev. G.B. Garrow, Chiselborough R. cum West 
,. Chinnock, Somerset. 
Rev. M. Gibbs, Christ Church and St, Leo- 
_nard’s V, London. F ' 
Rey. C. 4 Guyon, Lamyat R. Somersetsh. 
Rev.G: H. A. Gwyther, Madeley V. Salop. 
v. re - Harden; Condover V. oF 
ov. W. B, Hole; Woolfardiswordy Jévon. 
ev. H. Howes, Barton St. Andrew R.Norfolk, 
Rev. J. P. Hugo, Exminster. V, Devon. 
Rev. E. James, Liangeiving V. ontgorherysh. 
Rey. P. Johnson; Overstrand R. Norfolk. 
Rey. H. ¥- W. Jones, Denbigh new Ch. 
Rev. A . Ley, Sellack V. cum King’s Caple, 
. Hereford. 
Rev. H. C.Long, Dunston P. C. Norfolk, 
Rey. 8. Marindin, Penselwood R. Somersetsh. 
Rey. i Marshall, Blairgowrie R. Perth, 
344 " Maynard Wormleighton R. Warw. 
v. J. Mickle, Aperthorpe P. C. Northampt. 
Rev. G. W. Newnham, Coombe-Down R. 5o- 
. merset. , 
Rey. O. Owen, St. Edmund R. Exeter. 
Rev. A. Paton, Trinity Ch. Louth P.C. Lin- 
colnsh. 
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. York, 
Rev. E. Prodgers, B ton Lovell R. Wilts. 
Rev. T. Burnell, Staverton V. Glouc. 
Rev. F. Pym, Plymstock P.C. Devon. 
Rev. G. Rigg, St. Peter’s P. C. Lincoln: 
Rev. T. W. Shimon, Hopton P. C. Suffolk. 
Rey: J: B. Skipper, Ashchurch P. C. Glouc. 
Rev: J. H. Stephenson, Corringham R. Essex. 
Rey. C. W. Stocker, D. D. Draycott-le-Moors 
R. Stafford. 
Rev. J. Tillard, Conningtoh R. Camb. 
Rev. R. H. Tripp; Altarnun V. Cornwall. 
Rév. R. Turner, Cherrington R. Warw. 
Rey. J. G. Uwins, Ebley P. C. Glouc. 
Rey. C. A. Vignolles, Bodiam V. Sussex. 
Rey. F. P. Voules, Middle Chinnock R Somers. 
Rev. J. B. Waite, 8. Stainsley V. York. 
Rev. T. Walpole, Limpsfield R. Surrey. 
Rey. P. Watnam, rnby-upon-Don P. C. 


York. 
Rev. F. B. Wells, Woodchurch R. Kent: 
Rey. R. Woods, Mocollop V. Waterford. 


Rev. G. Platt, Sedbergh V. York 
WD. 4 





Domestic CHAPLAINS. 


Réy. F. Day and Rev. C. M. Fleury, to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Rev. R. L. Jones, to Earl Cawdor. 

ay. J.B. Maude, to the Earl of Lonsdale. 
ev. E. A. Owen, to the Earl of Uxbridge. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. __ 

Rey. P. Abbot, to be Master of Queen Mary’s 
School, Clitheroe. . 

Rey. W, Collett, to be Principal of King’s Col- 
lege School, at Nassau, New Providence, Ba- 

amas. 

Rev. T. Evans, to be Head Master of the Col- 
lege School at Gloucester. 

W. Webster Fisher, M.D. to be Downing Pro- 
fessor of Physic at Cambridge. 

Rev. A M‘Caul, D.D. to be Professor of He- 
brew and Rabbinical Literature in King’s 
College, London. 


—_— 


BIRTHS. 


Sept.1. The wife of the Rev. John Byng, 
Vicar of Langford, Beds. a dau. 

- Oct. 13, At Leamington, Warwicksh, the 
wife of Wm. Plowden, esq, of Plowden Hall, 
Salop, a dau.—14. In Westbourne-pl. the 
wife of R. Buchanan Dunlop, esq. of Dram- 
head, co. Dumbarton, a dau.——At Arrowe 
Hall, Cheshire, the wife of J. R. Shawe; esq. a 
son and heir, 

Nov.8. At Leamington, the wife of Jos, 
Bailey, jun, esq, M.P. a dau.——13. At - 
ham, the Hon. Mrs, Sidney Roper Curzon; a 
son.——l4. At Wexford, the wife of Herbert 
Francis Hore, esq. of Pone-Hore, in that co. a 
son and heir.—15. In St. Jameg’s-sq. Lady 
Katharine Jermyn, a son,——}6. At Heading- 
ley House, near Leeds, the Hon. Mrs. James 
Marshall, dau. of Lord Monteagle, a son and 
heir.——20. At Clapham Common, the wife of 
John Humphery, esq. M.P. a son.——21. Ih 
Charles-st, Berkeley-sq. the wife of E. Heneage, 
esq. M.P, a son.——At Newbold Comyn, near 
Leamington, the wife of the Hon. t. 
merville, R.N. a dau.——At Minterne House, 
Dorset, Lady Theresa Digby, a dau.—— 22, At 
Weymouth, the wife of William Eliot, esq. of 
twins, a son and dau.—At Brighton, the wife 
of Charles Tooke; esq. adau.— 23. At Bindon 
House, Somerset, Mrs. Ernest Perceval, a dau. 
— At Leamington, the wife of Darwin Gal- 
ton, esq. of Edstone, co. Warw. a son and 
heir.— 28. At Leeson House, near Wareham, 
Dorset, the wife of J. B. Garland, esq. a dau. 
——29, At Higham, Sussex, a Dalrym 
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ason.——30. At Hampstead, the wife of Arch- 
deacon Hollingworth, a son.——At Clifton, 
the wife of Henry Gore Langton, esq. a son. 

Lately. At Oakham, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur 
Arundell, a dau.——In Scotland, Lady Jane 
Johnstone Douglas, ason and heir.—aAt Ash- 
ley Park, Lady Fletcher, a son.——At Dixton- 
house, Gloucestersh. the wife of William Gist, 
esq. a son.—-At Canford House, Dorset, the 
Hon. Mrs. Ponsonby, a dau.——At Guernsey, 
the wife of Major the Hon. St. Vincent Sau- 
marez, Rifle Brigade, a dau.— In Montagu- 
square, the Hon. Mrs. J. G. Hubbard, a dau. 
— At Ashburnham-place, the Countess of 
Ashburnham, a dau. ' 

Dec.1. At Leamington, the Countess of Air- 
lie, ason.——2. At Roxholme, the wife of George 
Wyrley Birch, esq. a dau.—3. At York, the 
Countess of Eglinton, a son and heir.——4. At 
Hainton Hall, Lincolnsh. the wife of G. F. He- 
neage, esq. a son.——At Brighton, Mrs. Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, ason.——The wife of Alfred 
Cobb, esq. of Elverland, near Faversham, a 
dau.——The wife of Charles Hampden Turner, 
jun. ~~ of Lee-place, Godstone, a dau.—— 
7. In Wilton Crescent, Lady Douglas, a dau. 
— 8. The wife of the Rev. Robert Moore, 
Rector of Wimborne St. Giles, Dorset, and 
Preb. of Sarum, a son.——9. At Ven House, 
Milbourne Port, the wife of Sir Wm. Coles 
Medlycott, Bart. a son.——10. In Piccadilly, 
the Duchess of St. Alban’s, a dau.——Lady 
Louisa Alexander, a dau.——11. At Boulogne, 
the lady of Sir Henry Rivers, Bart. a son.—— 
At Bayswater, the wife of Fred. C. Mundy, 
esq. a dau.——12. At Harewood House, Lady 
Louisa Cavendish, a son.——16. At Rock-hill, 
co. Donegal, Lady Helen Stewart, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 27. At Prince of Wales’s Island, East 
Indies, Capt. Joseph Dods, 4th Madras Inf. to 
Joanna-Blossom, third dau. of the Rev. ‘T. 
Beighton. 

May 26. At Thornthwaite, on the Upper 
Hunter, New South Wales, Capt. Darvall, 57th 
Bengal Nat. Inf. eldest son of Major Darvall, 
late of the 9th Dragoons, to Sophia, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. John Docker, vicar of Fast 
Meon with Froxfield and Steep, Hampsh. 

July 3. At Mooradabad, East Indies, Chris- 
topher Humphrys, esq. to Ann, youngest dau. 
of the late John Allen, esq. Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 

Sept.9. At Calcutta, Henry, youngest son 
of the Rev. George A. How, vicar of Bosham, 
Sussex, to Helen-Louisa, dau. of the late R. B. 
Lloyd, esq. Commissioner of the Court of Re- 
quests. 

25. At Cawnpore, Capt. Wilkie, 4th Nat. Inf. 
Acting Assistant to the Resident of Lucknow, 
to Emily, youngest dau. of the late William 
Bishop, esq. of Grey’s Wood, Haslemere, Sur- 
rey, and North Bank, Regent’s Park.——At 
Bombay, Stephen Babington, esq. of the Bom- 
bay Civil Service, to Arabella-Sarah, youngest 
dau. of Col. Barr. 

29. At Madras, Edward Mockler, esq. 15th 
Hussars, son of the Rev. James Mockler, 
Rockville, co. Cork, to Ann-Sarah, dau. of the 
late Rev. Wm. Pritchard, Rector of Great 
Yeldham, Essex. 

Oct. 13. At Plumstead, Henry, third son of 
William-Brodie Gurney, esq. of Denmark-hill, 
to Susanna-Richardson, second dau. of Joseph 
Fletcher, esq. of Broom Hall, Shooter’s-hill._—— 
At Wookey, Capt. Pearson, 43d Light Inf. only 
son of Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Pearson, to 
Frances, youngest dau. of the late John Arm- 
strong, esq.—aAt Glasgow, Dr. R. D. Thom- 
son, to Margaret-Agnes, only dau. of Pro- 
fessor Thomson, of the University of Glasgow. 
——At Hemel Hempstead, Herts, Thomas 


Cradock, esq. of Woodhouse, Leic. to Mary- 
Octavia, youngest dau. of the late Harr 
Grover, esq. of the Bury, Hemel Hempstead. 
—At St. Pancras, ‘Thomas Wilson, esq. of 
Blackburn, Lanc. to Elizabeth, widow of David 
Lambert, esq. 

14. At Jersey, Major William Spratt, Bom- 
bay Army, to Sarah, relict of Lieut.-Col. G. H. 
Dansey, 76th Regt.——At Monken Hadley, 
Middlesex, T. Helme, esq. of Standish, Glou- 
cestersh. to Susan-Emily, youngest dau. of 
J. Coope, esq. of Great Cumberland-pl. Hyde 
Park.— At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Richard 
Parker, M.A. of Wetton, Lincolnsh. to Har- 
riet-Emma, eldest dau. of George Gowan, esq. 
of Park-cres.——William Johnstone, esq. of 
Gower-st. Bedford-sq. to Matilda, youngest 
dau. of G, Birnie, esq.——Charles Frere, esq. 
second son of James Hatley Frere, oy) to 
Charlotte Vansittart, second dau, of the Rev 
Edward Neale, Rector of Taplow, Bucks.—— 
At Kirk Ella, the Rev. Charles Perry, Fellow, 
and late Tutor of Trinity Coll. Camb. to 
Fanny, youngest dau. of Samuel Cooper, 
esq. of pie yy near Hull. 

15. AtSt. Marylebone, Vice-Adm. the Lord 
Colville, to the Hon. Ann Law, sister to Lord 
Ellenborough. 

16. At Dorchester, Giles Symonds, esq. to 
Jane, only dau. of Charles Strickland, esq. late 
Lieut.-Col. 35th Regt.——At Daventry, Chas. 
Doxat, esq. of Somers-st. Hyde Park, eldest 
son of the late J. F. Doxat, esq. of Clare, 
Hampsh. to Eliza, second dau. of William 
Watkins, esq. of Badby House, Northamp- 
tonsh.——At Castle omg ope Ireland, the 
Rev. H. de Laval Willis, third son of the late 
Rey. T. G. Willis, LL.D. Rector of Kilmurry 
and Derry Galvin, Limerick, to Mary-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late F. Woolsey, esq. Admi- 
ralty.—At Chilton Foliat, Wilts, Robert 
Miller Mundy, esq. Royal Horse Art. to Isa- 
bella-Leyborne, youngest dau. of Gen. Pop- 
ham, of Littlecott.——At Warminster, J. 
Lindsay Travers, esq. of Clapham Park, Sur- 
rey, to Eliza, second dau. of George Wansey, 
esq. of Warminster. 

18. At Weymouth, William Lowton Jones, 
esq. of Wood Hall, Downham, Norfolk, to 
Louisa, youngest dau. of Thomas Champion, 
esq. of Stokewood, Dorset. 

19. At Marylebone, Thomas Neville Abdy, 
esq. of Albyns, Essex, to Hariot, second dau. 
of Rowland Alston, esq. of Pishiobury, Hert- 
fordsh. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the 
Rev. W. Beckett, B.A., Trinity Col. Oxford, to 
Elizabeth-Sarah, dau. of the late John Barrow, 
esq. of Davies-st. Berkeley-square.——At. St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, Capt. John Mayne, 
of the Ist, or Royal Regt., son of Col. 
Mayne, to Lucy, youngest dau. of the late 
J. Ives, esq. of Norwich.—At Great Mis- 
senden, Capt. C. H. Best, Madras Art., to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of G. Carrington, esq. 
Missenden Abbey.——At Wortley, the Rey. G. 
C. Bulkeley, Vicar of Southminster, Essex, to 
Caroline-Albinia, dau. of the Ven. Stuart Cor- 
bett, D.D., Archdeacon of York.—-At Wey- 
mouth, Walker Busfield, esq. of Milnerfield, 
near ey oo Yorksh., to ) Nong dau. of 
Edmund Broderip, esq. of Weymouth.— At 
Heptonstall, Yorksh., the Rev. T. C. Curties, 
B.D., Vicar of Linton, Heref., to Anne, widow 
of W. Noble, esq., and third dau. of the late 
Hamlet Bent, esq. of Mitholm, Yorkshire —— 
At Curry Rivell, Som., Henry-Charles Trench- 
ard, esq. of Taunton, to Mary-Bush, third dau. 
of the Rev. Samuel Alford, M.A., of Heale 
House, Curry Rivell. 

20. At Michaelstone-le-Pit, Glamorgansh., 
Charles Baynes, esq. Madras Civil Service, to 
Maria-Dyneley, eldest dau. of Richard Hill, 
esq. At Newport, I.W. the Rev. G. Coleman, 
Rector of Water Stratford, Bucks, to Augusta- 
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Anne, only dau. of C. C. S. Worsley, esq., and 
=o the late Gen. Sir Henry Worsley, 

21. At Stokes, the Rev. Thomas Birkett, 
Vicar of Southtawton, Devon, to Margaret, 
fourth dau. of the late Rev. Ww. A Munton, 
Rector of Priston and Dunkerton, near Bath. 
—-At Milford, irs the Rev. Fred. 
Walter Baker, M.A., of St. Mary’s, Bathwick, 
to Lucy, second dau. of the late Richard Wood- 
ward, D.D., and granddau. of the Right Rev. 
Richard Woodward, late Lord Bp. of Cloyne. 
——At Brighton, John Samuel Bowles, esq. of 
Milton Hill, Berks, to Louisa-Frederica, 
or ge dau. of the late Rev. C. A. North 

ector of Alverstoke. ——At Enfield, John 
Ridley Hunter, esq. of Finsbury-circus, to 
Elizabeth, second dau. of Thomas Challis, esq. 
of Enfield and Finsbury-sq.——At Woolwich, 
Capt. E. N. Wilford, R. Art. to Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Percival Swan, esq. of Bald- 
win’stown, Wexford.—aAt Llanwern, Mon- 
mouthsh., the Rev. George Gore, nephew of 
Col. Gore Langton, M.P. and Rector of New- 
ton St. Loe, Somersetshire, to Frances-Anne, 
third dau. of Thomas B. Rous, esq. of Courty- 
rala, Glam.——At Great Yarmouth, Edm. 
Wardroper, esq. to Jane-Maria, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. C. Wodsworth, A.M., Vicar of Hard- 
ingstone.——At Richmond, Yorksh. the Rev. 
William Mercer, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
George’s, Sheffield, to Emma, eldest dau. of 
Ottiwell Tomlin, esq. of Richmond.~—At 
Lympstone, F. Murray Macdonald, esq. Capt. 
Ist Madras Light Cavalry, to Augusta-Selina- 
Charlotte, only dau. of John Adney, esq. Cliff 
House, Lympstone. 

23. At All Souls, Langham-pl. Henry-John 
Garratt, esq. of Welbeck-street, to Louisa- 
French, only dau. of Roger Partridge, esq. of 
Queen Anne-street. 

25. At St. George’s, Viscount Campden, 
eldest son of the Earl of ae to Lady 
Ida Hay, dau. of the Earl and Countess of 
Erroll.—At Mortimore, Berks, Sir Claudius 
Stephen Hvnter, Bart. to Janet, second dau. 
of the late James Fenton, esq. of Hamp- 
stead. 

26. At Sherington, William, eldest son of 
Sir William Milmar, Bart. of Pinner Grove, 
Middlesex, to Matilda-Frances, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. John Prettyman, of Sherington, 
Bucks.——At Florence, Capt. Brunswick Pop- 
ham, R.N. son of the late Admiral Sir Home 
Popham, to Susan, eldest dau. of Patrick 
Murray, esq. Arthurstone, Perthsh. —— At 
Waterbeach, the Rev. C. T. J. Barnes, eldest 
son of the Rev. J. J. Barnes, Vicar of Burwell, 
to Jane-Emily, third dau. of J. Houston, 
esq. M.D.——At Islington, Charles-Hastings 
Collette, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to Frances 
Mary, second surviving dau. of J. B. Sharpe, 
esq. of Islington.—At Kendal, Joseph, son 
of the late A. B. Savory, esq. Cornhill and 
Stamford Hill, to Mary-Caroline, youngest 
dau. of Isaac Braithwaite, esq. of Kendal.— 
At Paddington, the Rev. J. E. Lance, Rector 
of Buckland St. Mary, Somerset, to Clara, 
youngest dau. of the late John Pearse, esq. 
——At St. Mary’s Isle, the Hon. Charles Hope, 
M.P., third son of the late Earl of Hopetoun, 
to Lady Isabella Helen Douglas, eldest dau. of 
the late Earl of Selkirk. — At Birsted, near 
Boyne, William-Thomas, eldest son of the 
late Charles Harrison, esq. of Sutton Place, 
Sussex, to Jane Orby, dau. of the late Robert 
Orby Sloper, esq. of West Woodhay, Berks. 
——At Devizes, George W. Dyke, M.D. of 
Corsham, Wilts, to Mary-Anne, dau. of Wm. 
Waylen, esq, of the former place.—At Cre- 
diton, Henry Northcote, esq. to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late J. Smith, esq. of that 


place. 
27. At Islington, Jane, dau, of H, Brumels, 
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esq. of Morpeth, to the Rev. T. Finch, B.A. 
——At Acton Burnell Hall, Shropsh., Arthur- 
James Netterville, esq. of Crencerath, Meath, 
to Constantia-Frances, second dau. of Sir 
Edward Smythe, Bart.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq., John Walker, M.D., of Baker-st. 
Portman-sq. to Eliza, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Howe, esq. of Bombay.——At St. 
Bride’s, Fleet-st., Francis, son of the late 
Thomas Nicholls, esq. of Two Waters, Herts, 
to Laura, youngest dau. of the late W. Staff, 
esq. of the Strand.—aAt Coventry, George, 
youngest son of the late Rev. T. N. Potter, of 
Kettering, to Jane-Eliza, youngest dau. of Sa- 
muel Gibbon, esq. of Coventry. 

28. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Samuel, 
second son of Samuel Russell, esq. of Blythe, 
to Sarah Warris, niece of the late Dr. Younge, 
of Sheftield.—At Barnwell, Camb. the Rev. 
E. J. Boyce, Curate of Godalming, to Mary- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Rey. Thomas 
Webster, Vicar of Oakington, and Rector of 
St. Botolph’s, Cambridge.——At Cheshunt, 
the Rev. William Charles Dudley, M.A., In- 
cumbent of Trinity Church, Sheerness, to 
Elizabeth, 2nd dau. of the late Job Wells, 
esq. of Wallingford, Berks. 

30. At St. George’s Hanover-sq. Henry 
Hulse, son of Joseph Berens, esq. of Keving- 
ton, to Elinor, youngest dau. of George Stone, 
esq. of Chislehurst, Kent.—At West Hack- 
ney, Frederick-William, eldest son of William 
Hilton Price, esq. of Kingsland-place, to 
Louisa, second dau. of George Tinson, esq. 
of Grove House, Hampton, Middlesex. _ 

Lately. Count Baptist Metaxa, to Selina- 
Jane-Rancliffe, dau. and heiress of Richard 
Barrow, esq. grand-dau. of the late Sir Thomas 
Parkyns, Bart. of Bunny Park, Nottinghamsh. 
cousin to the present Lord Rancliffe, and the 
Princess Polignac. At Oundle, Northamp- 
tonsh., Charles Thomas Wilson, esq. of that 
place, second sou of the late Richard Wilson, 
esq. of Ackworth Grange, Yorksh. to Emma- 
Anne, eldest dau. and co-heiress of the late 
G. H. Anderson, esq. of Bathampton, Somer- 
setsh., and Desborough, Northamptonsh.—— 
At Offwell, the Rev. Chas. Langford Guyon, 
M.A., of Wadham coll. Oxf., Rector of Larn- 
gatt, Somersetsh., to Catherine, youngest dau, 
of the late Rev. J. G. Copleston, of Offwell, 
Devon, and niece to the Lord Bishop of Llan- 
daff.——At Frank fort-on-the-Maine, Justinian 
Alston, esq. jun., of Odell Castle, Bedford, to 
Anna, youngest dau. of the late A. H. Mercer, 
esq.—At Tunstall, the Rev. Thos. Fogg, In- 
cumbent of Hornby, Lancash.,to JaneTatham, 
dau. of the late Robert Proctor, formerly in- 
cumbent of Hornby and Euxton.——At Ches- 
ter, the Rev. Leonard Slater, to Elizabeth- 
Norris, second dau. of the late Rev. Anthony 
Benn Church, of Ince and Avanley.——At the 
Cape, Thomas Donovan, esq. Cape Mounted 
Rifles, to Susan, dau. of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Henry Heathcote. 

Nov. 1. At Brighton, Brownlow Warren, 
esq. son of the late Colonel Warren, of the 
Guards, to Maria, eldest dau. of the late Sir 
S. B. Fludyer, Bart. 

2. At Haworth, the Rev. Philip Anderson, 
son of the late Capt. Thomas Anderson, E. I. 
Co.’s Service, to Dora, dau. of Matthew Potts, 
esq. of Carr Hill, co. Durham. 

3. At Mile-end, George, eldest son of Robt. 
Ward, esq. of Brighton, to Augusta, only dau. 
of the late Rev. William Williamson, of West- 
bere, Kent. At Devizes, the Rev. Robert 
Chamberlain, of Swanage, Dorset, to Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of the late John Slade, esq. 

4. At Melksham, Mary-Frederica-Matilda, 
eldest dau. of Frederick Moule, esq. to the 
Rev. John-James Irwin, of Steeple Clayton, 
Bucks, and Chaplain to the Earl of Mayo.—— 
At Streatham, Surrey, Thomas-Stubbs Walker, 
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esq. of Maunby Hall, Yorksh. to Mary-Anne, 
fourth dau. of the late Christopher Leaf, esq. 
——At St. Ceorge’s, Bloomsbury, John-Rose 
Cormack, M.D., of Edinburgh, to Eliza-Anne 
second dau. of the late William Hine, esq. of 
i At Kensington, Edward Cater 
Seaton, esq. M.D., of Sloane-st., to Julia- 
Hodges, second dau. of W. Hopson, esg. of 
arl’s-terr., Kensington (late Capt. Ongley, 
th Light Dragoons).——At Offchurch, Wal- 
ter Cowan, esq. to Miss M. A. Willes, dau. of 
the late Rev. W. S. Willes, of Astrop House, 
Northamptonshire. : 

6. At Watford, Frederick Normansell, esq. 
of Gloucester-st., Portman-sq. to Elizabeth, 
younger dau. of Bailey Smith, 9 of Wat- 
ford.——At Brixton, Capt. J. Smith Cremer, 
Royal Art., to Anne, dau. of the late Louis 
Dubuisson, esq. of the Stock Exchange, and 
Kennington.—At Little Stanmore, Middle- 
sex, Felix Pryor, esq. second son of Vickris 
Pryor, of Baldock, esq. to Helen-Mary, eldest 
dau. of John-David Norton, esq. of Little 
Stanmore, one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court at Madras. 

9. At St. George’s, Hanover-sy. John Ma- 
son, esy. of Aldenham Lodge, Herts, to Char- 
lotte-Frances, dau. of the late Rey. Charles 
Gouge, of Eton College.——At Sacombe Park, 
Herts. George Vivian, esq. of Claverton, So- 
mersetsh. to Elizabeth-Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late R. W. Grey, esq. of Backworth, North- 
umberland.—At High Wycombe, Bucks, the 
Rev. Thomas Kearsey Thomas, M.A. of St. 
John’s Coll. Oxford, to lsabella-Ann, youngest 
dau. of the late Joseph King, esq. of Clapham. 
—At Carlisle, and previously at Gretna 
Green, Francis Algernon Disney Roebuck, 
23d Royal Welsh Fusileers, to Annie-Helen- 
Lucy, dau. of Major O’Halloran, Lizard 
Lodge, Adelaide, South Australia, and grand- 
daughter of General Sir Joseph O’Hallo- 
ran, . &c.——At Heslington, Captain 
Stainforth, 2d garrison battalion, youngest 
son of the late Captain Stainforth, of Stil- 
lington and of Hutton Ambo, to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Joice Gold, esq. —At 
Aylestone, near Leicester, the Rev. Owen 
Davys, Vicar of Cranwell, Lincolnsh. to Se- 
lina, second dau. of the Rev. Gilbert Beres- 
ford.—At the same time, the Rey. John 
Edwin, third son of the Rev. Thomas Cotton 
Feli, Rector of Sheepy, Leicestersh. and Canon 
of Lichfield, to Harriet-Alice, third dau. of 
Rev. G. Beresford.——At Edinburgh, Robert 
Abercromby Yule, esq. of the 16th Lancers, to 
Margaret, eldest dau. of James Herbert Rod- 
gers, esq.—At Wakefield, Henry E. Scott, 
esq. second son of the late Lieut.-Col. Wil- 
liam Scott, of Bevelaw, to Mary-Anne, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Kilby, Incumbent 
of St. John’s, Wakefield.——At Edinburgh, 
Lieut. Irving, Royal Art. to Mary-Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Charles Sarle, esq. of Ro- 
naldsa, Orkneys. 

ll. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Lord Wal- 
pole, eldest son of the Earl of Orford, to Har- 
riet-Bellina-Frances, only child of the Hon. 
Sir Fleetwood B. K. Pellew, C.B. and K.C.H. 
and Lady Pellew.——At St. Botolph, Bishops- 

ate, John Aikenhead, esq. M.D. of Green- 

eys, Manchester, to Mary, second dau. of 
Thomas Tagg, esq. of the former place.—— 
At Tonbridge, Henry Waddy, esq. of Glou- 
cester, to Katharine, second dau. of Frederick 
Hare, esq.——At Colchester, the Rev. W. 
Wells, M.A. of Worlington, Suffolk, to Jane, 
only dau. of John Robinson, esq. of Colches- 
ter.—At Chiswick, the Rev. I. P. Ham- 
mond, Rector of Minsteed with Lyndhurst, 
Hants, to Roosilia-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
= Dickinson, esq. of Style House, Chis- 
WICK. 





13. At Dover, according to the rites of the 
Church of England, and also of the Church of 
Rome, Thomas Daly, esq. son of the late 
Dominick Daly, esq. of Gainey, to Amelia, 
dau. of the late Sir Tenjamin Ho house, Bart. 
——At Southampton, Thomas Stephens, esq. 
eldest son of the late G. H. Stephens, esi 
Rear-Adm. of the Red, to Morr et, on 
dn of George Adams, esq. Member of the 

edical Board of Madras. 

15. At St. Martin’s, Samuel Cochran, og. 
of Vondonserty, to Sarah-Martha Parker, only 
dau. of W. J. B. Parker, half-pay, 19th Regt. 
——At Blendworth, George Carr, esq. Capt. in 
the Rifle Brigade, only son of the late Bishop 
of Worcester, to Caroline, fifth dau. of the late 
Rear-Adm. Sir Michael Seymour, Bart. K.C.B. 
—Aft Bristol, Wm. Campbell Ottley, esq- 
M.A. and Fellow of Caius Coll. Cambridge, to 
Louisa, dau. of Geo. P. Boyce, esq. late of 
Bristol. ; 

16. At Castlebellingham, John E. C, Wan- 
desforde, esq. eldest son of the Hon. Charles 
B. C. Wandesforde, of Kirklington, York, and 
of Castlecomer, Kilkenny, to Emily-Selina- 
Frances, youngest dau. of John M‘Clintock, 
esq. of Drumcar, Louth.——At Westminster, 
T. K. Broughton, esq. of Boston, to Eliza- 
Deborah, youngest dau. of the late Rev. W. 
Hardwicke, M.A. rector of Outwell, and vicar 
of Lavington. 

17. At Nottingham, Thomas, eldest son of 
P. T, Huggins, esq. of the Island of Nevis, to 
Annie, third dau. of David Melyille, esq. 
Standard-hill, Nottingham.——At St. Helier’s, 
Jersey, William Henry Kerr, esq. fourth son 
of the late Lord Charles Beauchamp Kerr, and 
grendecs of the fifth Marquis of Lothian, to 
laria, youngest dau. of the late Richard 
Power, esq. Cork,——Thomas Tracey, esq. late 
of Layer-de-la-Haye, Essex, to Mary-Ann, 
widow of Wm. Mays, esq. of Layer-hall. 

18. At Guildford, William Richard Wood- 
hams, esq. of Hammonds, near Hastings, Sus- 
sex, to Emily, third dau. of William Elkins, 
esq. of the former place.——At St. Sidwells, 
Charles Wheaton, esq. of Bassetts Park, Withy- 
combe, to Mrs. Lavers, widow of R. Layers, 
esq. R.N. At St. Marylebone, Luke Trapp 
Flood, esq. only son of Luke Thomas Fload, 
esq. of Belie Vue, Chelsea, and of Fairlight, 
Sussex, to Elizabeth, elder dau. of the late 
Robert Todd, of Alpha-road, Regent’s-park, 
and of Datchet, Bucks. ——At Clifton, the Rey. 
W. I. Brookfield, curate of St. James’s, Pic- 
caiilly, to Jane-Octavia, youngest dau. of C.A. 
Elton, esq. eldest son of Sir Abraham Elton, 
Bart. of Clevedon Court, Somerset.——At 
Stoke Gabriel, John Nash Tyndale, esq. of 
Blandford-sq. to Charlotte-Flora, eldest dau. 
of R. P. Hulme, esq. of Maisonnette, Devon. 
—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Edward 
Horsman, esq. M.P. to Charlotte-Louisa, dau. 
of the late John Charles Ramsden, esq. M.P. 
——At Goodmanham, the Rev. Robert Bur- 
naby, Incumbent of St. George’s, Leicester, 
to Sarah-Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. William 
Blow, Rector of Goodmanham. 

20. George Ponsonby Prittie, esq. second 
son of the Hon. Francis Alborough Prittie, of 
Corville, co. Tipperary, to Henrietta Hester, 
only dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Gregory, 44th 
regt.——At St. George’s, Hanover-square, W. 
Beckett, esq. M.P. of Kirkstall Grange, near 

eds, to Frances-Adeline Meynell, sister to 
Hugo C. Meynell Ingram, esq. of Temple 
Newsham, Yorksh. and Hoar Cross Hall, Staf- 
fordsh.—_—At Kennington, J. S. Williams, 
esq. of Enfield, to Emma, youngest dau. of 
John Ball Jennings, esq. of Brixton.— 
John, second son of the late John Nugent, 
esq. of Grenan, Kilkenny, to Sarah, youngest 
dau. of J. T, Betts, esq. of Clapham, 
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OBITUARY. 


Fue Patnce or Monaco. 

Oct.2. At his Hotel in Paris, Honoré 
Grimaldi, Sovereign Prince of Monaco, 
Duke of Valentinois in France, Peer of 
France, Grandee of Spain of the first 
Class, and a Noble of Genoa. 

The Prince was in the 68th year of his 
age, and succeeded to his father, the Prince 
Honoré IV. in 1819. He has left no 
issue, and is succeeded by his brother 
Count Florestan Grimaldi, naw Prince 
Florestan I. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for De- 
cember 1832, is an account of many 
members of this family, and in that for 
October 1834, is an account of a long 
continued litigation between the Grimal- 
dis of Antibes and the Princes of 
Monaco, for the right to this ancient 
principality. 

Thelate Prince’s mother was a daughter 
of the Duke d’Aumont and Mazarin. 
His father, Prince Honoré IV. suffered 
greatly by the French Revolution, being 
long confined in prison; his Princess, 
from whom he had been divorced, 
perished by the guillotine in 1794. His 
beautiful castles of Monaco and Mentoni, 
the former scarcely surpassed in Europe, 
were pillaged, and are at present unre- 
paired, whilst his fine chateau at St. Lo, 
on the road to Cherbourg, is still in ruins. 
On Buonaparte’s landing from Eiba, near 
Monaco, he met the Prince, then restored, 
after an absent life of wretchedness, and 
he insulted a Prince of grey hairs and 
enfeebled understanding, with even vulgar 
brutality. ; 

The grandfather of the late Prince was 
Honoré III. He was born in 1720, and 
married Maria, daughter of Joseph Brig- 
noli, a Genoese patrician, in 1757, from 
whom he was divorced in 1770. The 
Princess married subsequently the 
Prince de Condé, (Gent. Mag. vol. 
LXXxVUI, pt. i. p. 364.) and died at 
Wimbledon, aged 75, in 1813, (Gent. 
Mag. Vol. Lxxxul, pt. i. p. 393.) but 
her remains were removed to France on 
the return of the Royal Family to their 
kingdom. 

This Prince (Honoré ITI.) was an 
inmate of the Bastile in 1748, and the 
lettre de cachet committing him is 
curious; it is as follows: 

‘*My Cousin,—Being by no means 
satisfied with yourconduct, I send you this 
letter, to apprize you that my intention is, 
that as soon as you receive this, you pro- 
ceed to my castle of the Bastile, there to 


remain till you have my further orders. 
On which, my cousin, I pray God to have 
you in his holy keeping. Given at Ver- 
sailles, the 25th June 1748, 

(Signed * Louis.” 
(Countersigned) ‘* D' AncENsoN.” 
This small principality has been in the 

possession of the house of Grimaldi 
(sprung from Grimoald, great-uncle to 
Charlemagne,) from the tenth century, 
having been granted to them by the 
Emperor Otho I. in the year 920. It is 
surrounded by the states of the King of 
Sardinia, and the Mediterranean, and has 
only a surface of twenty-one and a 
half square miles, and a population of 
six or seven thousand inhabitants. 
The revenues, prior to 1789, were esti- 
mated at no more than 80,000 franes, but 
the father of the late Prince greatly in- 
creased them. From the year 1605, 
Spain had a garrison at Monaco, and the 
family had long previously connected 
themselves intimately with that kingdom, 
having had a personal friendship with the 
Emperor Charles VY. who granted to 
one branch of them, in addition to other 
reminiscences, the liberty of using his 
own arms on a chief of the shield of 
their own, and the title of Cavalleroni, or 
hereditary knights; but in 1641, in con- 
sequence of the insolence of the Spa- 
nish garrison, the Prince Honoré II. 
aided by a few of his subjects, drove them 
from his territories, and put his principa- 
lity under the protection of Louis XIII. 
by a treaty made at Perpignan. The 
Prince’s Spanish estates in the Milanese, 
and the kingdom of Naples, having been 
confiscated by this conduct, Louis, in order 
to recompense him, erected in his favour 
the Duchy Peerage of Valentinois, with 
the Marquisate of Beaux and the County 
of Carladez, the Baronies of Buis and 
Calvinet, and Lordship of St. Remy— 
possessions which, before the Revolution, 
praduced 270,000 francs annually. The 
King also elected him one of his Council, 
and nominated him and _ his successors 
hereditary governors of the French garri- 
son at Monaco, with a rent of 24,000 
francs annually; and with his own hands 
the King invested the Prince with the 
order of the Golden Fleece. At the 


French Revolution the then Prince lost 
Monaco, but on the fall of Buonaparte in 
1815, the Allied Sovereigns, by the general 
treaty of peace, placed Monaco under the 
protection of the King of Sardinia, who, 
in 1817, by a declaration, acknowledged 
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that the Prince was a Sovereign, and 
that Sardinia had no other privilege to 
exercise than that of having a garrison, 
and naming a commander. 

The scenery of this territory and its 
neighbourhood is unrivalled, and inde- 
scribably picturesque and beautiful. Large 
rocks covered with aloes, groves of palm- 
trees, olive, orange, lemon, and cypress- 
trees, arbutus, myrtle, and jessamine, in 
wild profusion, on each side of the roads, 
and the turf imbedded with wild thyme, 
and innumerable odoriferous plants and 
heaths, from which the most grateful 
odours are inhaled at every step as the 
foot crushes the blossoms. 

The present Prince, Florestan I. was 
born in 1785, and married in 1818, 
Mademoiselle Rouiller. 





Tue Marquess or Loruian. 

Nov. 14. At Blickling-hall, Norfolk, 
the seat of his aunt the Dowager Lady 
Suffield, aged forty-five, the Most Hon. 
John William Robert . Kerr, seventh 
Marquess of Lothian, Earl of Ancrum, 
Viscount of Brien, and Lord Kerr of 
Newbottle, Oxnam, Jedburgh, Dolphing- 
ton, and Nisbet (170]); ninth Earl of 
Ancrum, Lord Kerr of Nisbet, Long- 
Newton and Dolphington (1633) ; tenth 
Earl of Lothian (1606), and Lord New- 
bottle (1591), all titles in the peerage of 
Scotland ; second Baron Kerr, of Kerra- 
heugh, in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom (1821); Captain of the Yeo- 
men of the Guard, Lord Lieutenant of 
Roxburghshire, Colonel of the Militia of 
= City and County of Edinburgh, &c. 


c. 

He was born Feb. 1, 1794, the eldest 
son of William the sixth Marquess, K.T. 
by his first marriage with Lady Harriet 
Hobart, eldest daughter of John second 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. He succeeded 
to the peerage on the death of his father, 
April 27, 1824. He voted with the ma- 
jority, against the Reform Bill, in the 
division which ousted Lord Grey’s mi- 
nistry on the 7th May, 1832. 

He was some time Recorder of Hunt- 
ingdon, until the Municipal Reform Act 
came into operation. 

On the formation of the present mi- 
nistry, the Marquess of Lothian was ap- 
pointed Captain of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, and announced in the Gazette of 
the 8th of Sept.; but his Lordship had 
not entered upon his duties at the Palace 
since he received the appointment. 

The Marquess married, July 19, 1831, 
Lady Cecil Chetwynd ‘Talbot, only sur- 
viving daughter of the present Earl Tal- 
bot; and by that Lady, who survives 
him, he has left seven children. His 
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son and heir, who has bitherto borne the 
title of Lord Jedburgh,* was born in 
1832. 

The interment of the mortal remains 
of this respected nobleman took place on 
the 24th Nov. when they were deposited 
in the Suffield vault, at Blickling Church, 
the second son of the deceased, Lord 
Schomberg Henry Kerr, only eight years 
old, being chief mourner. The youthful 
Marquess suffering from ill-health was 
prevented attending the funeral. The 
other mourners were Lord Charles Len- 
nox Kerr, brother of the late Marquess, 
Earl Talbot, Earl of Sandwich, Duke of 
Buccleuch, Lord Clinton, Earl of Clan- 
william, Hon. George Talbot, Hon. 
W. B. Baring, Hon. John Talbot, &c. 
The Marchioness of Lothian was present. 





Tue Eart or Home. 

Oct. 22. At the Hirsel, near Cold. 
stream, co. Berwick, the Right Hon. 
Alexander Ramey Home, tenth Earl of 
Home and Lord Douglas (1604-5), and 
fifteenth Lord Home (1473); Lord- 
Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of Ber- 
wickshire, Colonel of the Berwick, Had- 
dington, Linlithgow, and Peebles Militia. 

He was born at the Hirsel on the 11th 
Nov. 1769, the only son of Alexander 
ninth Earl of Home, by his third wife, 
Abigail-Broune, daughter and heir of 
Jobn Ramey, esq. of Yarmouth. He 
succeeded tothe peerage whilst still in his 
minority, on the death of his father, Oct. 
8, 1786. He became Colonel of the 
Berwickshire, &c. Militia, in 1802, and 
was Lieutenant of Berwickshire before 
1807, when he was chosen one of the six- 
teen Representative Peers of Scotland ; 
and we believe he retained that honour 
until his retirement at the late general 
election. He voted in the majority on 
the Reform Bill, which ousted Lord 
Grey’s ministry, on the 7th May, 1832. 

The Earl of Home assumed the addi- 
tional name of Ramey, derived from his 
mother, in the year 1814. 

His Lordship married, Nov. 9, 1798, 
Lady Elizabeth Montagu-Scott, second 
daughter of Henry third Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, and by that lady, who died June 





* This peerage (which dates from 
1622) is supposed to belong to the heir 
apparent of the house of Lothian, during 
the life-time of his father. William, 
afterwards third Marquess of Lothian, 
voted as Lord Jedburgh at the election of 
1712, but we are not aware that the right 
has since been asserted or established. 
Its preference, however, as the courtesy 
title to that of Earl of Ancrum, shows 
the estimation in which the family hold it, 
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29, 1837, he had issue three sons, of 
whom the eldest only survives. The 
second died in 1822, in his twenty-second 
year ; and the third in infancy, in 1802. 
Cospatrick- Alexander (late Lord Douglas 
and now Earl of Home) was born in 
1799, and married in 1832 his cousin 
the Hon. Lucy - Elizabeth Montagu, 
eldest daughter of Lord Montagu, by 
whom he has issue Charles- Alexander 
Lord Douglas, born in 1834, and others. 
The late Earl’s body was removed for 
interment to the vaults of the Buccleuch 
family at Dalkeith, where it was deposited 
by the side of that of his late Countess. 





Ear oF Excin anv KINCARDINE. 

Nov.14. At Paris, aged 75, the Right 
Hon. Thomas Bruce, seventh Earl of 
Elgin (1633), eleventh Earl of Kincar- 
dine and Baron Bruce of Torry (1647), 
and ninth Baron Bruce of Kinloss (1603) ; 
a Representative Peer of Scotland; a 
Privy Councillor; a General in the Army ; 
General of the Royal Archers of Scot- 
land; a Family Trustee of the British 
Museum; President of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland; Knight of the 
Crescent, &c. &e. 

His Lordship was born on the 15th 
July, 1771, the second son of Charles 
fifth Earl of Elgin, by Martha only daugh- 
ter and heir of Pinte Whyte, esq. the go- 
verness of H.R.H. the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales. When in his fifth year he 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of 
his elder brother William-Robert, who 
_ had possessed the titles only two months. 

He was educated at Harrow and West- 
minster schools, and at the University of 
St. Andrew’s; after which he went to 
Paris, where he resided nearly two years, 
under the tuition of a professor of public 
law, and then proceeded to Germany, 
where he continued a considerable time 
in the prosecution of military studies. 
His lordship had an Ensign’s commission 
in the third regiment of Foot Guards, 
1785; purchased a company in the 60th 
regiment of Foot, 1789; had the brevet 
rank of Major in the army, 1793; was 
appointed Major in the 12th regiment of 
Foot, 1795; and, on raising a fencible 
regiment that year, had the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel inthe Army. His Lordship at- 
tained the rank of Colonel 1802; of 
Major-General 1809, Lieut.-General in 
1814, and General 1837. 

His Lordship commenced his diploma- 
tic career in 1790, by a special mission to 
the Emperor Leopold, whom he accom. 
panied ona tour to his Italian states the 
following year. When the British em- 
bassy quitted Paris in 1792, his Lordship 
was appointed Enyoy-extraordinary to the 
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court of Brussels; and when the French 
armies occupied the Netherlands in the 
winter of 1792, he was employed, first at 
the court of the Elector of Hesse Cassel, 
and then with the Prussian army during 
their active operations in the beginning of 
1793, in Germany. He was attached to the 
Austrian forces until the final evacuation 
of the Low Countries in 1794. His 
Lordship received the appointment of 
Envoy-extraordinary and Minister-pleni- 
potentiary to the court of Berlin, 1795; 
was sworn a Privy-councillor, 3rd July, 
1799 ; and, the same month, constituted 
Ambassador. extraordinary and Minister- 
plenipotentiary to the Sublime Ottoman 
Porte, where he continued till the F'rench 
were finally driven out of Egypt. On 
this occasion he was invested with the 
Turkish order of the Crescent. 

While proceeding on his embassy, Lord 
Elgin made preparations, on an extensive 
scale, for rescuing the remains of Grecian 
art from destruction and oblivion. With 
this view, he engaged Signor Lusieri, a 
painter then in the service of the King of 
the Two Sicilies, together with two arch- 
itects, two modellers, and a figure painter, 
whom, in the summer of 1800, he sent to 
Athens, where they were all employed 
for nine months, and Lusieri for many 
years after, in forwarding the objects of 
his research ; and, availing himself of the 
opportunities his station enabled him to 
command, he succeeded in forming from 
Athens, and other places in Greece, a 
complete collection of architectural mea- 
surements; plans and elevations of the 
existing monuments; delineations of 
sculpture; moulds and casts; many sta- 
tues, bas-reliefs, funeral-stones, vases, 
specimens of architecture, and fragments, 
executed in the best periods of Athenian 
excellence. These, added toa valuable 
collection of Greek medals, and a very 
curious series of inscriptions, beginning 
with the famous Boustrophedon, which 
Lord Elgin was so fortunate as to pro- 
cure at Cape Sigeum, on the plain of 
Troy, containing specimens of all the 
variations in the Greek alphabet, were 
brought safe to England. 

A narrative of the formation of Lord 
Elgin’s collection, with the assistance of 
Mr. Hamilton, will be seen in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1803, p. 725; and 
in that for 1810, ii. 333, will be found a 
defence of his removal of the antiquities 
from Athens, as again in 1813, i. 426. It 
will be recollected that Lord Elgin in- 
curred the censure of many persons, and 
among others of Lord Byron (in his 
poetry), and Dr. Clarke, the traveller (see 
Gent. Mag. 1815, i. 51). Some negoci- 
ations with Government for their purchase 
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by the country, which took place during 
Mr. Perceval’s administration, were fruit. 
less; but at length, on the 23rd Feb. 1816, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the 
appointment of a Committee of the House 
of Commons to examine and report upoh 
them. ‘Their report will be found printed 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for that 
year, Part i. pp. 324, 405. On the 7th 
June; 1816, it was agreed in a Committee 
of Supply, by a majority of eighty-two 
to thirty, that the Marbles should be 
purchased for 35,0007. They were ac- 
cordingly taken to the British Museum, 
and deposited in a temporary room erected 
for their reception. It was at the same 
time arranged that the Earl of Elgin and 
his heirs should be included among the 
family trustees of that establishment. 

In reply to Byron’s imputation upon 
Lord Elgin, of a mercantile spirit in 
these transactions, it has been recently 
remarked, that, having an opportunity of 
securing these invaluable works, he un- 
dertook the enormous cost of so doing 
without conditions: had he failed, he 
must have suffered the loss. If ‘¢ to sell 
and make” were indeed his ‘ noblest 
native gusto,’’ he must have been singu- 
larly unfortunate in his speculations ; for, 
after having held high diplomatic offices 
for more than a quarter of a century, he 
is generally believed to have died poor, 
and to have lived for many years, from 
prudence rather than choice, an exile 
from his country. Indeed, it was caleu- 
lated at the time of the purchase of his 
collections, that their cost, end the inte. 
rest of money, had amounted to 74,000/., 
of which he barely received one half. 

His Lordship was chosen one of the 
sixteen representatives of the Scottish 
peerage, at the general election, 1790; 
and was rechosen at every subsequent 
election. 

His Lordship married, first, at Archer. 
field, March 11, 1799, Mary, only child 
of William Hamilton Nisbet, of Dirleton 
and Belhaven, co. Haddington, which 
marriage was dissolved by. Act of Patlia- 
ment in the year 1808, when she remar- 
ried Robert Ferguson, esq. They had 
issue two sons and three daughters: 1. 
George-Charles-Constantine Lord Bruce, 
who died unmarried Dec. 1, 1840; 2. 
Lady Mary, married in 1828 to Robert 
Adam Christopher, esq. M.P. for Lin. 
colnshire; 3. Lady Matilda - Harriet, 
married in 1839, to John Maxwell, esq. 
only son of Sir John Maxwell, of Nether 
Pollock, co. Renfrew, Bart.; 4. Hon, 
William Bruce, who died an infant at 
Paris in 1805; and 5, Lady Lucy, who 
became in 1828 the second wife of Jobn 
Grant, esq. = had previously married 


the Hon. Margaret Gray, daughter of 
Lord Gray. His Lordship married, se- 
eondly, at Dunzikiet, 2ist Sept. 1810, 
Elizabeth, youngest daughtér of James 
Townshend Oswald, esq. of Dunnikier, in 
Fife, M.P. for that county from 1775 to 
1779, and afterwards Auditor of the 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland ; and by 
that lady, who survives him, he had issue 
five other sons and three daughters: 6. 
the Right Hon. James, now Earl of El- 
gin; 7.the Hon. Robert Bruce, Captain 
in the Grenadier Guards, and late Aide-de- 
camp to the Commander of the Forces in 
Ireland; 8. the Hon. Frederick William 
Adolphus Bruce; 9. the Hon, Edward, 
who died in 1833 in his eighteenth year ; 
10, Lady Charlotte-Christian; 11. Lady 
Augusta- Frederica- Elizabeth ; 12. the 
Hon. Thomas-Charles; and, 14, Lady 
Frances- Anne, born in 1831. 

The present Earl was born in 1811, 
married in April last Elizabeth-Mary, 
only child of C. L. Cumming-Bruce, esq. 
M.P. for co. Elgin; was returned to the 
present Parliament for Southampton, and 
seconded the amendment to the Address, 
which dissolved the late ministry. 





Tue Eart or Harewoop. 

Nov. 24, Suddenly, when out hunting, 
at Bramham, co. York, in his 74th year, 
the Right Hon. Henry Lascelles, second 
Earl of Harewood and Viscount Las- 
celles (1812), and third Baron Harewood, 
of Harewood, co. York (1796); Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, Steward of 
the Halmote Court of Allertonshire, &c. 

His Lordship was born on Christmas. 
day; 1767, the second son of Edward the 
first Earl, by Anne, daughter of William 
Chaloner, esq. 

Although, from his early youth, strong. 
ly attached to a country life, he has, 
throughout his long career, taken a pro- 
minent part in public affairs, At the 
general election of 1796, he succeeded 
Henry Duncombe, esq. as one of the 
members for Yorkshire, his elder brother 
Edward Viscount Lascelles having al- 
ready a seat in Parliament for North- 
allerton. He was a frequent speaker in 
the House, and in 1802 he seconded the 
motion for the election of Mr. Speaker 
Abbot. He moved on the 27th Jan. 
1806, the address for a Public Funeral of 
Mr. Pitt; and a few days after, the grant 
of £40,000 to pay the debts of that il- 
lustrious man. He was ever a staunch 
friend of the Pitt Club, and has presided 
at the anniversary dinner. 

He had been re-elected for Yorkshire in 
1802 ; but in 1806 it was judged expedient 
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that he should give way to the Whig 
candidate, Mr. Walter Fawkes. At the 
general election in the following year, 
occurred the memorable contest for York- 
shire, the first that had been attempted 
for sixty-six years. The other candi- 
dates were, the late Mr. Wilberforce, 
in the Tory interest, and the present 
Earl Fitzwilliam, then Lord Milton, on 
that of the Whigs. The struggle lasted 
for fifteen days, when Mr. Lascelles was 
beaten by a small majority ; the numbers 
being, for 

Mr. Wilberforce... . 11,806 

Lord Milton ...... 11,177 

Hon, H. Lascelles. . 10,989 

Walter Fawkes, esq. 2 

Mr. Lascelles shortly after came into 
Parliament for the borough of Westbury. 
In Oct. 1812, he was elected for Ponte- 
fract. On the 11th of the same month, 
Mr. Wilberforce having retired, he was 
elected for the county of York, by the 
unsolicited suffrages of the freeholders, 
having Lord Milton for his colleague. 
He withdrew from the representation of 
the county at the general election of 
1818, and on the 2nd of June in that 
year he was chosen for Northallerton. 
He succeeded to the earldom in 1820. 

His parliamentary services as a com- 
moner were of the most effective kind ; 
for, independently of his just influence 
with the government of the day, his at- 
tention to business was unremitting, and 
the soundness of his judgment was as 
conspicuous as his industry. He moved 
in 1814 the congratulatory address to the 
Prince Regent, on the peace with France. 
On the death of his eldest brother, on 
the 4th of June in that year, he assumed 
the title of Viscount Lascelles. 

In 1819, when the late Earl Fitz- 
william was deprived of the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of the West Riding, on account 
of partisan politics, the Earl of Hare- 
wood succeeded to that influential po- 
sition, and retained it to the hour of his 
death. As the head of the magistracy of 
the Riding he ever mingled political im- 
partiality with personal kindness, and, so 
far as he was concerned, the commission 
of the peace was kept clear of improper 
names, 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, April 3, 1820. Asa 
peer of the realm, the noble Earl, though 
firm in his constitutional and conserva- 
tive principles, belonged to what may be 
termed the middle or moderate party. 
His sound sense, and extensive practical 
knowledge, even more than his wealth 
and station, gave him great weight in the 
House of Peers, and with the govern- 
ment for the time being. On various 
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occasions he interposed advice which was 
deferentially listened to and followed ; 
more particularly with reference to the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties against Queen 
Caroline, which was carried by a majority 
of nine; but further proceedings were 
abandoned at the suggestion of Lord 
Harewood, whose views were supported 
by other noble peers of similar standing 
and moderation. During the adminis. 
trations of Lords Grey and Melbourne, 
no attempt was made to deprive him of 
the lieutenancy, for no real cause of com- 
plaint was given; though Lord Harewood 
never blinked his opinions, and on several 
occasions originated proceedings, the ef- 
fect of which was to attach considerable 
blame to certain members of the govern- 
ment with regard to an irregular appoint. 
ment of magistrates. 

In local politics, the Earl for some 
years past took no very prominent part. 
In the judgment of some of his friends, 
he did not take that lead which in right 
belonged to him; though, on the other 
hand, there was no flinching from prin- 
ciple, as was shewn by the conduct of his 
sons, the Hon. William Lascelles and 
the Hon. Edwin Lascelles, who, with 
regard to the last three contests for the 
West Riding, waved family ties and pri- 
vate friendships when they interfered 
with public obligations. 

In all the private relations of life, the 
late Earl was a bright example of a rigid 
discharge of ‘* home duties.’”’ As a 
husband, father, magistrate, landlord, 
friend, he was truly great, though un- 
ostentatious to simplicity. His charities 
to the poor were as extensive as his 
means were ample; they are gratefully 
recorded in the hearts of thousands who 
survive him, and in the memories of 
thousands who went ‘the way of all 
flesh” before him. For many years past 
he maintained, at his sole expense, the 
Harewood Hunt, in all its ancient repu- 
tation and splendour; and he may be 
said to have died in its service; for he 
had joined the hounds on the day of his 
decease, and when on his return, riding 
alone, he had alighted from his horse, 
his death ensued either by the rupture of 
a blood vessel or from natural exhaus- 
tion. 

His Lordship married, Sept. 3, 1794, 
Henrietta, eldest daughter of the late Sir 
John Saunders Sebright, Bart. and by that 
lady, who survives him, he had issue seven 
sons and four daughters: 1. the Right 
Hon. Edward now Earl of Harewood, 
born in 1796; 2. the Hon. Henry Las- 
celles, Major of the Yorkshire Hussar 
Yeomanry, who married in 1823 Lady 
Louisa Thynne, sister to the present 
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Marquess of Bath, and has a numerous 
family; 3. the Hon. William Saunders 
Sebright Lascelles, late M.P. for Wake- 
field, who married in 1823 Lady Ca- 
roline Georgiana Howard, eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Carlisle, by whom he has 
several children; 4. the Hon. Edwin 
Lascelles; 5. the Hon. Francis, who 
died in 1814, in his fifteenth year; 6. 
the Right Hon. Harriet Countess of 
Sheffield, and a Lady of the Bedchamber 
to Queen Adelaide, married in 1825 to 
the present Earl of Sheffield, and has 
issue; 7. the Hon. Frederick, who died 
in 1823, in his twenty-first year; 8. Lady 
Frances-Anne, married in March, 1835, 
to John Thomas Hope, esq. cousin to 
the Earl of Hopetoun, and was left his 
widow in the month following; 9. the 
Hon. Arthur Lascelles, who married in 
1834 Caroline Frances, fourth daughter 
of Sir Richard Brooke, Bart. and has 
issue; 10. the Right Hon. Emma Lady 
Portman, late a Lady of the Queen’s Bed- 
chamber, married in 1827 to Edward 
Berkeley Portman, esq. M.P. for Dorset- 
shire, created Lord Portman in 1837; 
and 11, Lady Louisa, born in 1812, and 
married in 1835 to the Hon. George 
Henry Cavendish, M.P. for North Der- 
byshire, brother to the Earl of Burling- 
ton, and has issue. The late Earl has 
left no fewer than thirty-four grand- 
children, and one of the most beautiful 
scenes that could possibly be contem- 
plated was exhibited at Harewood House 
every Christmas-day, when all the mem- 
bers of the family assembled to honour 
his birth-day. The present Earl is a 
widower, without children, having mar- 
ried in 1821 Miss Louisa Rowley, who 
is deceased. _ He has resided for some 
years at Munich. 

A portrait of the late Earl, by Jack- 
son, is engraved by Page, in Fisher's 
National Portrait Gallery, 8vo. 1830, 





Rev. Sir J. G. Tuomas, Bart. 

May 7. At Bodiam, Sussex, aged 56, 
the Rev. Sir John Godtrey Thomas, the 
sixth Bart. (of Wenvoe Castle, co. Gla- 
morgan, 1694}, Vicar of Wartling and 
Bodiam. 

He was born on the Ist Sept. 1784, the 
elder son of Sir John the fifth Baronet, 
by Mary, daughter of John Parker, of 
Harfield Court, co. Glouc. esq. He 
was of Wadham college, Oxford, M.A. 
1806, was presented to the vicarage of 
Bodiam in ]S09 by his father, and to that 
of Wartling in 1811]. 

He succeeded to the title of Bironet 
on the death of his father, Dec. 14, 
1828. 

Sir John Godfrey Thomas was twice 


married : first, in April, 1808, to Frances, 
daughter of Stephen Ram, of Ram’s 
Fort, co. Wexford, and Portswood Lodge, 
co. Southampton, and by that lady, who 
died in Jan. 1816, he had issue two sons 
and four daughters, of whom the eldest, 
now Sir Edmund Stephen Thomas, born 
in 1810, has succeeded to the title. He 
married, secondly, in 1807, Elizabeth- 
Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. John 
Viguoles, of Cornalier House, co. West- 
meath, and widow of Licut.-Col. Grey, 
by whom be had further issue five daugh. 
ters and three sons. 





Licvur.-Gen. Sir JoserH Futter, 
G.C.H. 

Oct. 16. At his residence in Bryan- 
ston-square, Lieut.-General Sir Joseph 
Fuller, G.C.H. Colonel of the 75th 
Foot. 

He entered the army in Aug. 1792, at 
an early age, as Ensign in the 2nd Foot, 
when he served in Flanders, and was 
eee at the sieges of Valenciennes and 

unkirk, and all the actions of that cam- 
paign. During the rebellion in Ireland, 
when Capt. Fuller, he was actively en- 
gaged; and, after the pacification of that 
country, he went in the expedition to the 
Helder, and took part in all the principal 
engagements. He eminently distinguished 
himself throughout the Peninsular war, 
under Sir John Moore and the Duke of 
Wellington, particularly at the passage of 
the Douro on the 12th May, 1809, and at 
Talavera, where he was in the conmand 
of the Coldstream Guards; and for his 
services at that brilliant victory he received 
amedal, Heattuined the rank of Colonel, 
1810; that of Major-General, 1813; and 
Lieut.- General, 1825. He was appointed 
Colonel of the 75th Regiment in 1832. 
For many years Sir Joseph was Chairman 
of the Board of General Officers, which 
he was obliged to resign on account of his 
ill-health. 

In 1815, he married Miss Floyd, eldest 
daughter of the late General Sir John 
Floyd, Bart. and sister of Lady Peel, by 
whom he leaves issue one only daughter, 
who was married to Sir H. Purves Hume 
Campbell, Bart. M.P. one week betore 
her tather’s death. 

The body of Sir Joseph Fuller was in- 
terred in Kensal Green Cemetery. 





GENERAL WHARTON. 

Sept. 14. At Rossmoor Lodge, near 
York, aged 75, James Wharton, esq. a 
General in the army, a magistrate for the 
North and East Ridings, and a Commis- 
sioner of Taxes. 

He was appointed Cornet in the 9th 
dragoons in 1782, Lieutenant in 1790, 
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and Captain in 1792. He served in Ive. 
land, and commanded the detachment 
which suppressed the insurrection in the 
county of Roscommon in 1793, for which 
he received the thanks of Sir John 
Cradock, then commanding in that district, 
and of the Lord Lieutenant. He received 
the Majority of the 8th light dragoons, 
Feb. 28, 1798, and the Lient.-Colonelcy 
the next day. He afterwards served for 
three years with that regiment at the Cape 
of Good Hope; was appointed Colonel 
by brevet, Jan. 1, 1798, and Brigadier- 
General in June 1801. In June 1803 he 
exchanged from the 8th to the 2Ist light 
dragoons. He attained the rank of Ma- 
jor-General 1805, Lieut.-General 1811, 
and General 1825. 


Cart. T. Gartu, R.N. 

Nov. 10. At Leamington, Thomas 
Garth, esq. Captain R.N. of Haines Hill, 
co. Berks. 

This gentleman was nephew to General 
Thomas Garth, Colonel of the First 
Dragoons, of whom a memoir will be 
found in Gent. Mag. for Jan. 1830, p. 85. 

He was made a Commander on the 3rd 
March, 1804, and advanced to post rank 
4th January, 1808. His first appointment 
afterwards was to act as Captain of the Im- 
perieuse frigate, in which ship hesailed with 
the expedition destined against Antwerp. 
After assisting at the reduction of Flush- 
ing, Capt. Garth proceeded up the 
Scheldt, where he was actively employed 
during the whole of the operations in that 
river; and on one occasion very warmly 
engaged with a battery, the magazine of 
which was blown up by Shrapnell shells 
discharged from the Imperieuse’s carro- 
nades. In the spring of 1810, Capt. 
Garth was employed under the orders of 
Capt. (now Sir George) Cockburn, who 
had been sent to Quiberon Bay for the 
purpose of co-operating with the Baron 
de Kolli, in an attempt to effect the libera- 
tion of Ferdinand the Seventh, then a 
prisoner at Valencay. On the 27th of 
June following, he sailed from Ports- 
mouth for the Mediterranean station, 
where he was successively removed into 
the Cossack 22 guns, and Cerberus 32, 
and captured various armed vessels and 
merchantmen, 

Capt. Garth married, April 18, 1820, 
Charlotte, elder daughter of Gen. Frede- 
rick Maitland, Colonel of the 58th Foot, 
and cousin to the Ear] of Lauderdale. 








Joun Datton, Ese. 

Sept. 29. Aged 83, John Dalton, esq. 
of Sleningford Hall, Yorkshire, and of 
Fillingham Castle, Lincolnshire. 

This gentleman was the second son of 
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John Dalton, esq. of the East India 
Company’s service, by Isabella, daughter 
of Sir John Wray, Bart. His elder 
brother, Thomas, assumed in 1807 the 
surname of Noreliffe, on inheriting the 
estates of his maternal grandmother, 
Frances, wife of Sir John Wray, and 
only daughter of Fairfax Norcliffe, esq. 
Mr. Dalton, sen. purchased Sleningford 
from Sir Cecil Wray, Bart. and devised it 
to his second son, the gentleman now 
deceased. 

Mr. Dalton was formerly in the army, 
in which he attained the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel. He succeeded to his estates 
on the death of his father in 1811. 

He married in 1783, Susanna, eldest 
daughter of General Robert Prescott, of 
Rose Green in Sussex, and had issue five 
sons, and five daughters. The sons are : 
1. John, late Captain in the 4th reg., 
married Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Richard Lodge, esq. of Leeds, and has 
issue; 2. James-Robert, Commander 
R.N.; 3. Charles, Capt. R. Art. mar- 
ried in 1832, Mary, daughter of Dr. 
Duncan, M.D.; 4. George, Lieut. R. Eng. 
married in 1829, Euphemia-Caulfeild, 
daughter of Thomas Hannington, esq. 
of Dungannon Castle, Derry; 5. William- 
Serjeantson, an officer in the army, mar- 
ried in 1830, Laura, daughter of Capt. 
King, R.N. The daughters: 1. Susanna- 
Isabella, married to Major- Gen. Dalbiac, 
and has issue; 2. Frances-Elizabeth, 
married to the Rev. John Walker Har- 
rison, of Norton-le-Clay, co. York, and 
has issue ; 3. Maria-Catharine, married 
to George Cleghorn, esq. of the Weens, 
co. Roxburgh, and has issue; 4. Albinia; 
and 5, Madelina-Agnes, married in 1830, 
to her cousin, the Rev. Cecil Wray 
Dalton. 





Sin Francis Cuantrey, R.A, 


Nov. 25. At Eccleston-street, Pim. 
lico, Sir Francis Chantrey, Kut. R.A. 
a member of the Academy of St. 
Luke’s at Rome, D.C.L. Oxf., M.A. 
Camb., F.R.S. Lond. and Edinb. 
F.S.A., and M.G.S. 

Francis Leggitt Chantrey was born on 
the 7th of April, and baptised on the 
27th May, 1781, at Norton, a pleasant 
village about four miles south of Shef- 
field, which Mr. Hunter, in a late 
publication,* has noticed as “a very inte- 
resting parish, abounding in gentry, and 
having given in early times two Bishops 





* See ‘¢ A true Account of the Aliena- 
tion and Recovery of the Estates of the 
Offleys of Norton,’ reviewed in our last 
Magazine, p. 620. 
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to the Church,* and in later, one eminent 
scholar to the Universities ; while in our 
own time, it has been the birth-place of 
the most eminent sculptor that the English 
nation has produced.” Within the last 
forty years, there stood on the lawn of 
Norton House, the ruins of an ancient 
Chantry, from which it was at one time 
assumed that the sirname of the Sculptor’s 
family had been originally derived. Fan- 
ciful as this may be, it is certain that his 
ancestors had been long settled in and 
about Norton, the name being of early 
and frequent occurrence in the church 
register. Their rankin life was humble: 
one of them was a huntsman, in con- 
nexion with the family at Norton Hall, 
and is traditionally remembered for his 
stentorian qualifications. The father of 
Chantrey, from all accounts a very worthy 
man, was a carpenter, who also rented 
and cultivated a few fields: besides which 
he owned some land at a distance, the old 
tenant of which used to tell of the goose 
pie which old dame Chantrey was wont 
to bring out of the meal-ark, on the rent 
day. The farm cottage in which the 
*¢ British Phidias ’ was born, still exists, 
although greatly modified ; as does also 
the ‘* Village School,” at which he learnt 
to read and write. His father died when 
he was eight years old, and his mother 
married again. Of the earliest develope- 
ment of that presentiment of genius 
towards sculpture, which it has pleased 
various biographers to attribute to young 
Chantrey, several accounts have appeared. 
That he at one period brought milk from 
Norton to Sheffield, in barrels on an ass, 
is certain; + but it has been added, he not 
only lingered on the road, to form gro- 
tesque figures of the yellow clay, but 
moulded his mother’s butter, on churning 
days, into resemblances of various objects, 
to the great admiration of the dairymaid ! 
He was placed a short time with Mr, 
Ebenezer Birks, in Sheffield, with the 
intention of his becoming a grocer! It 
was doubtless while he was in this situa- 
tion that his attention was first strongly 
attracted to the shop window ofa respect- 
able carver and gilder named Ramsey, to 
whom, at his own request, he was appren- 
ticed. At this time Mr. John Raphael 
Smith, mezzotint-engraver and portrait- 
painter, visited Sheffield, in his profession 
as an artist, and being occasionally at the 





* John Blythe, Bishop of Salisbury, 
and his brother Geoffrey, Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry. 

+ We derive these particulars of Chan- 
trey’s early years from the Sheffield Mer- 
cury, which, from its local knowledge, 
must be considered a good authority. 


house of Mr. Ramsey, Chantrey’s devotion 
to the study and practice of drawing and 
modelling did not escape his observation. 
He was the first to perceive and appre- 
ciate his genius; he took pleasure in 
giving bim instruction, and some years 
afterwards the pupil, when he had become 
a proficient in art, perpetuated the recol- 
lection of his master in one of the finest 
busts that ever came from his hands. 
There also came to the town a statuary 
of some talent, who taught him as much 
as he himself knew of the manual and 
technical arts of modelling and carving in 
stone. This gentleman executed the two 
small figures that stand in niches on either 
sideof the doors of the Sheffield Infirmary. 
This instruction, such as it was, the 
young sculptor turned to good account; 
while, at the sametime, he no less zea- 
lously cultivated the sister art of painting. 

His master, perbaps supposing that his 
predilection for the arts would make him 
a less profitable servant, was but little 
inclined to promote his pursuits. The 
whole of his leisure hours, however, were 
devoted to his favourite studies, and 
chiefly passed in a lonely room in the 
neighbourhood of his master’s, which he 
hired at the rate of a few pence weekly. 
Chantrey separated from Ramsey before 
the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
making a compensation for the remainder 
of his term. He visited London, and 
attended the school at the Royal Aca- 
demy, but was never regularly admitted 
as a student. 

In April, 1802, when only 20 years of 
age, Chantrey advertised in Sheffield to 
take portaits in crayons ; as in Oct. 1804, 
he announced that he had ‘‘ commenced 
taking models from the life.” In reference 
to painting, he modestly expressed him- 
self, saying, that he “trusts in being 
happy to produce good and satisfactory 
likenesses, and no exertion shall be 
wanting on his part, to render his humble 
efforts deserving some small share of 
public patronage.’’ Several specimens of 
his talent, both in chalk and in oil, remain 
in the town, most of them rather prized 
for the subsequent celebrity of the artist, 
than as striking likenesses. 

Several years afterwards, when, having 
improved himself at the Royal Academy, 
he returned to Sheffield, he modelled four 
busts of well-known characters there, as 
large as life, namely, the Rev. James 
Wilkinson, Dr. Younge, Mr. Wheat, and 
Mr. Hunt, a painter, and afterwards the 
head of Dr. Chorley, of Doncaster. 
These were such masterly performances, 
that when it was resolved to erect a 
monument to the memory of the Rev. 
James Wilkinson, and Chantrey, (though 
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he had never yet lifted a chisel to marble,) 
had the courage to become a candidate for 
the commission,—it was readily entrusted 
to him by the committee. This assuredly 
was the most interesting crisis of the 
Artist’s life,—the turning point that 
should decide the bias of his future 
course. Having employed a marble-ma- 
son to rough-hew the bust, he commenced 
the task, which was successfully achieved, 
and this very interesting work may now 
be seen in Sheffield church. Sheffield 
possesses two or three other works from 
his hand, namely, mural monuments to 
the late Rev. Alexander Mackenzie, in 
St. Paul’s church; and for the late 
Thomas Watson, Esq., and Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrison, in the parish church, 
On the door of Sheaf House is alsoa 
small bas-relievo of his very earliest 
modelling. 

His first exhibited work on the walls of 
the Royal Academy was in 1804, when 
he sent for exhibition a ‘ Portrait of D. 
Wale, esq.” He was then residing at No. 
7, Chapel-street West, Mayfair. In 1805 
he was living at 22, Vine-street, Piccadilly, 
and exhibited at the Academy, in that 
year, three busts—one of a Gentleman ; 
one of W. Younge, M.D., F.L.S.; and 
one of the Rev. J. Wilkinson, late Vicar 
of Sheffield. In 1806 he lived in Charles- 
street, St. James’s, and exhibited a bust 
of Bigland, the essayist. In 1808, when 
at 24, Curzon-street, Mayfair, he exhibited 
a colossal bust of Satan, still in his studio, 
and never executed in marble; and in 
1809 he received his first order, from Mr. 
Alexander, the architect, for four colossal 
busts, of Howe, St. Vincent, Duncan, 
and Nelson, for the Trinity House, and 
for the Greenwich Naval Asylum. In 
1809 he married, at Twickenham church, 
his cousin, Miss Mary Ann Wale, the 
present Lady Chantrey. He now removed 
to Eccleston-street, Pimlico, a place he 
never left. 

In 1810 he executed a bust of Mr. 
Pitt, for the Trinity House. But the 
year 1811 was that in which he may be 
said to have fairly commenced his career 
of fame and fortune. He had six busts 
in that year’s exhibition: 1. Horne Tooke; 
2, Sir Timed Burdett; 3. J. R. Smith; 
4. Benjamin West, P.R.A. ;5. Admiral 
Duckworth; 6. William Baker,esq. Those 
of Horne Tooke, and Raphael Smith, are 
among the best of his busts. With one of 
them, Nollekens expressed his great appro- 
bation. He lifted it from the floor—set 
it before him—moved his head to and fro, 
and having satisfied himself of its excel- 
lence, turned round to those who were 
arranging the works for exhibition, and 
said, ** There’s a fine, a very fine dusto ; 
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let the man who made it be known— 
remove one of my busts and put this one 
in its place, for it well deserves it.’’ 
Often afterwards, when desired to model 
a bust, the same excellent judge would 
say, in his most persuasive manner, ** Go 
to Chantrey, he’s the man for a bust— 
he'll make a good bust of you; I always 
recommend him.’ He did recommend 
him, and sat to Chantrey for his own 
bust. 

In the same year he became, moreover, 
the successful candidate for a statue of 
George III. forthe Cityof London. He 
had nearly lost it, however, by a difficulty 
which shews how little he was then 
known, for when the design had been 
approved of by the Common Council, a 
member objected that the successful artist 
was a painter, and therefore incapable of 
executing the work ofasculptor. ‘ You 
hear this, young man,’’ said Sir William 
Curtis, ‘‘ what say you—are you a painter 
ora sculptor?” ‘I dive by sculpture,” 
was the reply, and the statue now in 
Guildhall was entrusted to his hands. A 
man, it is clear, though a Michael Angelo, 
may have too many occupations. This 
was his first statue, and it is at once easy 
and dignified. 

To give a catalogue of his works from 
this period is to tell the history of his life. 
In 1812 he exhibited busts of Johnes of 
Hafod, of Curran, of Stethard, and of 
Northcote. In 1813 a bust of Cline and 
six others. In 1814 busts of the King 
and Professor Playfair. In 1815 a bust 
of James Watt. In 1816 busts of the 
Marquess of Anglesey, Sir Everard Home, 
and Sir Joseph Banks. In 1817, then 
newly made an associate of the Royal 
Academy, ‘‘ The Sleeping Children ’’ (the 
monument now in Lichfield cathedral), 
and busts of Nollekens, Sir James Clarke, 
Bone the enamelist, Bird the painter, and 
Hookbam Frere. 

There is not a more exquisite group in 
the whole range of modern sculpture than 
Chantrey’s Two Children, the daughters 
of the Rev. W. Robinson, in Lichfield 
cathedral. The sisters lie asleep in each 
others’ arms, in the most unconstrained 
and graceful repose. The snowdrops 
which the youngest had plucked are 
undropped from=her hand, and both are 
images of artless beauty, and innocent and 
unaffected grace. Such was the press to 
see these children in the exhibition that 
there was no getting near them ; mothers, 
with tears in their eyes, lingered, and 
went away, and returned, while Canova’s 
now far-famed figures of Hebe and 
Terpsichore stood almost unnoticed by 
their side. There is a current report 
that the design for this monument was 
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supplied by Stothard, but all the particu- 
lars of its composition have been faithfully 
recorded by Mr. Rhodes, the author of 
** Peak Scenery.” A request accompa- 
nied the commission from Mrs. Robinson, 
that Chantrey would see the monument, 
by T. Banks, R.A. to the memory of Sir 
Brooke Boothby’s daughter, in Ashbourn 
church, previously to making his design, 
as she wished to have something like it. 
Chantrey obeyed these directions, Mr. 
Rhodes being in his company, and the 
same evening he made, at Ashbourn, the 
design which, with scarcely any variation, 
was subsequently executed in marble. 

Orders now crowded in upon him as 
they were never known to crowd before 
upon a British sculptor. To busts and 
portrait statues, more than he could well 
execute, were added orders for poetic 
figures, left to his own selection, from the 
Prince Regent, the Duke of Bedford, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Egremont, 
Lord Yarborough, Lord Dartmouth, and 
Jesse Watts Russell. But he still ad- 
hered to busts and portrait statues, and 
left poetic figures to hours of leisure, 
never, alas! to come to him. In 1816 he 
was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, and an Academician in 1818. 
In the latter year he exhibited a bust of 
John Rennie, the engineer, one of his 
most admirable heads, and that exquisite 
little statue at Woburn, of Lady Louisa 
Russell, the present Marchioness of 
Abercorn. The child stands on tiptoe, 
with a face of the most exquisite and arch 
expression, proud with delight of the dove 
which she fondles in her bosom. All 
who have been at Woburn will recollect 
this little figure; but the trays of the 
Italian boys have given it a wider, and 
only its deserved celebrity. 

In 1819 he exhibited his sitting figure 
of Dr. Anderson for Madras, perhaps the 
very best of all his statues ; and a bust of 
Mr. Canning, for Mr. Bolton of Liver- 
pool. The same year, in company with 
Jackson, the painter, R.A. heextended his 
acquaintance with ancient and Italian art 
beyond the treasures of the Louvre and 
the spoils of Napoleon. This tour was 
always spoken of by the sculptor with the 
liveliest pleasure, especially with refer- 
ence to his companion, who, like himself, 
had sprung from a humble stock ‘ North 
of the Trent.” The first Roman work 
of the latter, ‘* was that noble portrait of 
Canova, which he painted for the Canova 
of England.” Allan Cunningham has 
given, in his ‘* Lives of the Painters,” an 
entertaining account of the execution of 
this portrait, and the interest which Chan- 
trey took in the matter. It was on his 
return to England that Chantrey was 


made the confidential bearer, by Lord 
Byron, of that so much talked of autobio- 
graphical memoir, a gift to his friend T. 
Moore, esq., which the latter sold fora 
thousand guineas to John Murray, but 
was said to have been afterwards burnt. 

On his return from the Continent, 
Chantrey modelled four of his very finest 
busts, viz. those of Lord Castlereagh, 
Mr. Phillips, the painter, Mr. Words- 
worth, and Sir Walter Scott ; the Words- 
worth for Sir George Beaumont, the Sir 
Walter Scott for his own gratification, 
and from sincere respect for the worth 
and genius of Sir Walter. Chantrey 
never excelled this bust—it is his very 
best; the best, perhaps, in either ancient 
or modern art. The man and the genius 
of the man are both there. It appears 
that he had sought at first, like Lawrence, 
fora poetic expression, and had modelled 
the head as looking upwards gravely and 
solemnly. ‘* This,” he said to Mr, Allan 
Cunningham, when Scott had left after 
his second sitting, ‘‘ this will never do— 
I shall never be able to please myself with 
a perfectly serene expression. I must 
try his conversational look—take him 
when about to break out into some sly, 
funny old story.” As he said this he took 
a string, cut off the head of the bust, put 
it into its present position, and produced, 
by a few happy touches, that bust which 
alone preserves for posterity the cast of 
Scott’s expression—the most fondly re- 
membered by all who ever mingled in his 
domestic circle. 

In 1822 he exhibited his bust of 
George IV.; in 1824 his bust of the 
Duke of Wellington, his first statue of 
Watt, and the statue of Dr. Cyril Jack- 
son, erected in Oxford; in 1826, his sta- 
tues of Grattan and Washington, the one 
for Dublin, the other for Boston; in 
1827, his statue of Sir Joseph Banks, 
now in the British Museum; in 1828, a 
bust of Sir William Curtis; in 1829, a 
statue of Sir Edward Hyde East, for Cal- 
cutta, the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache, and Penelope with the bow of 
Ulysses (now at Woburn), and a bust of 
the Marquess of Stafford, now in the Bri- 
tish Institution; in 1830, a bust of Sir 
John Soane, and Heber blessing two 
Hindoo girls, now at Madras; in 1831, 
busts of William IV. and the Duke of 
Sussex ; in 1832, his statue of Canning, 
for the Town Hall, Liverpool; in 1833, 
his statue of Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
for Bombay ; in 1837, his statue of Sir 
John Malcolm, for Westminster Abbey, 
that of Dr. Dalton, for Manchester, and 
busts of Southey the poet (for John Mur- 
ray), Mrs. Somerville (for the Royal 
Academy), and Professor Wilson, of Ox- 
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ford (for Calcutta) ; in 1840, busts of the 
Queen and Sir Charles Clarke, his statue 
of Roscoe, for Liverpool, and of North- 
cote, for Exeter; in 1841 (the last he 
lived to honour and adorn), his statues of 
Bishop Bathurst and Bishop Ryder, 
for their respective cathedrals of Norwich 
and Lichfield. 

Besides these works, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, we have to add his sta- 
tues of Francis Horner, James Watt, and 
Sir Stamford Rafiles, in Westminster 
Abbey; of General Gillespie in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral ; of Spencer Perceval, at 
Northampton ; of Mr. Wildman, at Chil- 
ham Castle, near Cauterbury; of Presi- 
dent Blair and Lord Melville, in Edin- 
burgh; of Mrs. Jordan, for the late 
King; of Sir Charles Forbes, for Bom- 
bay ; besides a bust of Sir Robert Peel, 
an excellent likeness ; and a bust, the last 
he lived to execute, of Lord Melbourne, 
for the Queen. In St. Paul’s cathedral, 
besides the statue of General Gillespie, 
are monuments, in alto-relievo tablets, to 
General Houghton, Major-Gen. Bowes, 
and Colonel Cadogan. These, from 
the number of the figures, are com- 
pletely historical pictures in stone, and 
certainly show no want of invention in 
de-igning, where required. A beautiful 
statue. of Marianne, only daughter of 
Johnes, of Hatod, the translator of 
Froissart, was allowed to remain in the 
hands of the artist, in consequence of the 
calamity which overwhelmed the father. 

This is a very incomplete list of his 
marble progeny. Of his statues in bronze 
there are those of George IV. at 
Brighton and in Edinburgh; of Pitt in 
Edinburgh and in Hanover-square, Lon- 
don; of Sir Thomas Munro on horse- 
back at Madras ; of George I V. on horse- 
back, for wherever her Majesty's minis- 
ters may choose to place it ; and an eques- 
trian statue of the Duke of Wellington 
for the City of London. This last, 
though incomplete, is, we are happy to 
say, left in that advanced state by its great 
artist that an ordinary workman may give 
it allthe finish that it wants. We wish 
that the same could be said of the two 
statues on one bench of those noble bro- 
thers by birth and genius, Lords Eldon and 
Stowell; or of the statue of Dr. Good- 
all, for Eton, or the Marquess Welles- 
ley, for the India House. 

Mr. Henry Weeks, who has for some 
years executed a large portion of the work 
of Chantrey’s atelier, will be fully compe- 
tent to compiete his unfinished works. 
Mr. Allan Cunningham, who originally 
filled the humble office of rough-hewer of 
marble, and up to the present time was 
occupied with the business of the studio 
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—his numerous literary effusions being 
the produce of his leisure hours solely— 
has been with Sir Francis 28 years; and 
Mr. Heffernan, who has cut in marble 
almost every one of Chantrey’s busts, 
literally from the first to the last, has been 
engaged during 30 years. 

When the Marquess Camden was 
elected Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, Chantrey was made 
an honorary M.A.andhereceived from Wil- 
liam 1 V.the honour of knighthood, in 1835. 
A baronetcy was offered him, but refused, on 
the ground that he had noonetosucceed him 
in the honour. This was in 1836; he 
was then ailing, more corpulent than 
usual, and less inclined to active exertion; 
yet, in spite of disease and bodily inac- 
tivity, he, at times, worked with all his 
usual spirit and nicety of touch. 

He had returned the day before his 
death from a visit to Lord Leicester, at 
Holkham, and from erecting his fine sta- 
tue of Bishop Bathurst, in Norwich ca- 
thedral. On the day of his death, he 
looked over letters and accounts, gave his 
orders, and inspected with the greatest in- 
terest the progress that was making in the 
Wellington equestrian statue. At half- 
past five, when it was raw and foggy, he 
imprudently ventured out for a walk. He 
had gone but half a mile, when he was 
forced to return in the greatest bodily 
pain. His medical attendant at once 
readily relieved him, and he said that he 
felt better, and would be glad of his 
dinner, This he had, and he eat spar- 
ingly, as his medical attendant had advised 
him. It was at this time that the ar. 
rival of two friends was announced, 
and on his expressing an anxiety to see 
them, they were shown in where he was 
sitting, but entered only to witness the 
last moments of their friend. He fell 
back in his chair with a heavy respiration, 
and expired that instant without a word 
or a recognition. An inquest was held 
the next day, when a verdict was returned 
that he died from a spasm of the heart. 
This, when his body was opened by Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, was found the case; 
his brain was healthy, but a partial ossi- 
fication of the heart had taken place. 

Sir Francis Chantrey was about five 
feet seven inches high, of a stout make, 
and one of the most active and vigorous 
men of his time, but latterly inclined to 
corpulence. His head and face were very 
fine; his eyes round and lustrous, one 
useless for vision, but in no way appa- 
rently different from its fellow. He had 
been bald from an early age. His voice 
was agreeable, his coaversation humour- 
ous and sarcastic by turns, and always 
animated. He had mixed much with the 
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world, and knew it better by experience 
than by books. He had that happy and 
rare art of learning from conversation 
what. others sought for in books and in 
study. ‘ England,” wrote Mr. Cunning- 
ham, fifteen years ago, (Quarterly Review 
for June, 1826), ‘‘may be justly proud 
of Chantrey; his works reflect back her 
image as a mirror; he has formed his 
taste on no style but that of nature, and 
no works of any age or country but his 
own can claim back any inspiration which 
they have lent him. He calls up no 
shapes from antiquity ; he gives us no es- 
tablished visions of the past ; the moment 
he breathes in is his; the beauty and the 
manliness which live and move around 
him are his materials, and he embodies 
them for the gratification of posterity. 
The works of Chantrey,” he adds, * are 
all of a domestic or historical kind. His 
statues are numerous, and we like his 
sitting ones the best. James Watt is still 
living as far as sculpture can prolong life; 
and the statue of Dr. Anderson is the li- 
teral and perfect image of the happy and 
benevolent old man. Of his erect figures 
Washington is our favourite ; the hero of 
American independence seems the very 
personification of one wrapt up in thought 
—a man of few words, of prompt deeds, 
with a mind and fortitude for all emergen- 
cies. Grattan is a being of another class 
—his is a speaking statue. Horner is 
anxious, apprehensive, and mildly grave. 
Malcolm and Gillespie manly and martial.” 

“In all these works,’ says the same 
excellent authority, ‘‘ we admire a subor- 
dinate beauty—a decorous and prudent 
use of modern dress. All its character- 
istic vulgarities are softened down or con- 
cealed. ‘There is no aggravation of tas- 
sels, no projection of buttons.” It would 
be well if all sculptors would recollect 
and imitate this. 

Among Chantrey’s early Sheffield 
friends was the late Ebenezer Rhodes, 
the author of “ Peak Scenery,” towards 
the illustration of which elegant work 
Chantrey gratuitously contributed a series 
of beautiful views (about twenty-five 
in number), a testimony at once of regard 
to his friend, and of attachment to his na- 
tive county. It was published in four 
Parts, from 1818. to 1823, and in the last 
is included a memoir of Chantrey, which 
may be perused with pleasure, as it con- 
tains many interesting remarks, to which 
we cannot here refer. We make one ex- 
tract: “ It was many years the fate of 
Chantrey to experience what most men 
of genius have more or less endured, 
the pains of hope deferred and expecta- 
tions disappointed. I have sometimes 
heard him say, when recurring to the dis- 
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couraging ‘circumstances and the difficul- 
ties which he had to encounter when 
young in art, and totally unknown be- 
yond the place where he lived, that for 
upwards of six years, spent in his profes- 
sional pursuits, he did not receive so many 
pounds. But let young artists be cheered 
by his enduring perseverance, which con- 
ducted him through twelve long years of 
silent labour and privation, to fame and 
eminence, He modelled in a little retired 
room, his name and his works known 
only toa few, and his limited means of 
subsistence assisted by occasionally carv- 
ing on wood; yet he never despaired, and 
here I may use his own words of encou- 
ragement to a young artist: ‘* Let none 
be alarmed because fame is slow of foot 
—men can no more prevent genius from 
being known than they can hinder the 
sun from shining.’’ 

It may be mentioned here, that there 
is, among the treasures in the house of 
the poet of “ Memory,” a table, with the 
ornaments by Chantrey, which was re- 
cognised, the story goes, by the great 
sculptor when dining one day at the 
house of the poet. ‘* Who made that ta- 
ble?” said Chantrey. The poet named 
the maker. ‘* No, no,” said Chantrey, 
‘¢ he did not make it, but I did ; I was in 
his employment; I wrought those orna- 
ments.” Mr. Rogers directs the visitor’s 
attention to the table in the MS. cata- 
logue of his curiosities. 

The marble woodcocks at Holkham, 
the plumage of which is not exceeded by 
anything of Grinling Gibbons, form 
another memorial of the delicacy of 
Chantrey’s chisel. These birds (the 
sculptor having first shot their originals), 
have given rise to several epigrams. That 
by the Marquess Wellesley was inserted 
in our Magazine for Feb. last. 

Chantrey’s invention of the new- 
pointing machine, an instrument used by 
sculptors for measuring statues, though 
lying in a subordinate line of art, is truly 
valuable, and far surpasses that discovered 
by Bacon, the artist, for its accuracy and 
rapidity. Hudon, an eminent French 
sculptor, on visiting London, saw this 
instrument for the first time in Bacon’s 
studio, and expressed himself so strongly 
concerning its beauty and its usefulness, 
that Chantrey made him an immediate 
present of one. Some time afterwards a 
gentleman who had come through Paris 
called on Bacon, and observing Chantrey’s 
instrument, exclaimed, in surprise, ‘* So 
you have got Monsieur Hudon’s instru- 
ment for taking points! 1 see you don’t 
object to copying the French in some 
particulars.” An explanation took 
place, when it appeared that Monsieur 
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Hudon had passed it off for an invention 
of his own. Chantrey, indeed, was so 
pleased with his new instrument, that he 
caused correct working drawings to be 
prepared, and sentasa present to Canova. 
The illustrious Italian acknowledged the 
benefit which such an instrument would 
confer on art, but he lamented that he 
could not find a head in Rome mechanical 
enough to comprehend the drawings. 

Chantrey possessed a very choice and 
exquisite cabinet of sculpture, antiques, 
medallions, &c. Many of these he pur- 
chased at public sales. It was an appro- 
priateand affecting, though unpremeditated 
circumstance, that his dead body lay, at 
the Coroner’s inquest, amidst many of 
the finest forms of the ancient sculptors, 
of which he had collected the best casts 
that could be procured. 

The mortal remains of this celebrated 
sculptor were consigned to their resting- 
place at his native village,* on the 6th Dee. 
He built himself a vault on the north side 
of the church in 1840. The funeral 
procession was formed at the Oaks, the 
seat of W. J. Bagshawe, esq. and moved 
thence in the following order :—'Twelve 
gentlemen on foot, two a-breast; two 
mutes on horseback, plume-bearer, and 
the hearse. Three mourning coaches, 
Messrs. Stokes, Turner, Bagshawe, and 
Shore, in the first; in the second, Messrs. 
J. Parker, M.P. for Sheffield, and J. 
Read, of Derwent Hall, with the Rev. 
Henry Pearson, vicar of Norton, and the 
Rey. William Pearson, curate ; and in the 
third, the Rev. E. Bagshawe, the Rev. 
Henry Hunt Piper, George Jones, esq. 
R.A., keeper of the Royal Academy 
and executor to the deceased, and Mr. 
Brown, his attorney. Then followed 
the Master Cutler of Sheffield, and the 
Members of the Company, the Town 
Trustees, and a deputation from the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Sheffield, in four carriages. Next came 
three more private carriages ; and about 
twenty miscellaneous vehicles from Shef- 
field and other places. 

It does not appear that Sir Francis 
realised more than 50,0002. or 60,0002. 
This sum, except a few legacies, is settled 
upon Lady Chantrey for her life ; with a 
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reversionary interest tothe Royal Academy 
in perpetuity, under trusteeship, the inte- 
rest and profits to be expended in improv- 
ing and enlarging the present modes of 
studying the arts, and for the purchase of 
the most valuable works of sculpture and 
painting that can be obtained, such works 
to be deposited in a public gallery for the 
improvement of general taste, and as 
models for the higher classes of artists ; 
and it is hoped that Government will 
meet this liberal conduct by building a 
suitable place for their reception, to 
prevent any portion of the original sum 
being laid out in building, which would 
divert the means from the purchase of 
works as stated. It has also been reported 
that 300/. per annum ofthe bequest is to be 
paid to the President of the Royal 
Academy in succession. To Mr. Allan 
Cunningham, who for many years offi- 
ciated as his secretary and manager of the 
financial department, he has bequeathed 
the sum of 20007. with a proviso that Mr. 
Cunningham shall remain in the exercise 
of his duties until the close of the estab- 
lishment. To Mr. Henry Weekes, who 
for the last fifteen years has been his 
chief assistant, he has left 10007. on con- 
dition that he will complete the works in 
progress at the time of the testator’s 
decease, a strong proof of the high esti- 
mation in which he held the talents of 
that gentleman. To the parish of Nor- 
ton he has bequeathed, after the death 
of Lady Chantrey, 2007. per annum, 
for so long as his tomb remains, to be 
applied in the following manner, under 
the direction of the vicar or resident 
clergyman :—50/. to be paid to a school. 
master, to instruct ten poor boys of the 
parish without expense to their parents ; 
107. per annum to each of five poor men 
and five poor women, either widows or 
single women ; and the remaining 50/. 
per annum to the vicar or resident clergy- 
man to preserve his tomb. 

A portrait of Sir Francis Chantrey, 
was published in the European Magazine 
for Feb, 1822. We are not aware whe- 
ther this was from his picture by Jackson, 
or from one by Raeburn, from which there 
is another octavo engraving by ‘Thomson, 
published in the New Monthly Magazine 





* Since the former pages of this Memoir were printed, we have been favoured 
with a communication from Sheffield, containing the baptismal registry of Sir Francis 


Chantrey, as follows : 


1781. May 27. Francis, son of Francis and Sarah Chantrey of Jordanthorpe. 
From which we learn, 1. that Leggitt was not one of his baptismal names; and 
2. that the house at Norton, in which he was born, was called Jordanthorpe. 


Chantrey’s marriage took place at ‘Twickenham church. 


The bust of the late Dr. 


Browne, one of the earliest modelled by Chantrey was sold among the effects of 
the late Dr. Ernest, at Sheffield, during the past month, for six guineas, 
P 


Gent, Mac. Vou. XVII. 
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1820. <A profile sketch, taken in 1839 
by Mr Weekes, is just published, drawn 
on stone by Fairland. 





Rev. G. F. Nort, D.D. 

Oct. 25. In the Close, Winchester, 
aged 73, the Rev. George Frederick 
Nott, D.D. F.S.A. senior Prebendary of 
the Cathedral, and Rector of Harrietsham 
and Woodchurch, Kent. 

Dr. Nott was the son of the Rev. 
Samuel Nott, M.A. of Wore. Coll. Oxf. 
a Prebendary of Winchester, Rector of 
Houghton, Hants, Vicar of Blandford, 
Dorset, and a Chaplain to the King, who 
died in 1793 (see Gent. Mag. 1x. 576.) 
His mother was Angusta, daughter of 
Pennell Hawkins, esq. Serjeant Surgeon 
to King George III. and brother to Sir 
Cesar Hawkins, of Kelston, near Bath. 
She died in 1813 (see Gent. Mag. Lxxxu1. 
i, 491.) 

He was nephew to John Nott, M.D. 
of Bristol Hotwells, author of Transla- 
tions from Petrarch, Catullus, &c. and 
various other works: and another uncle 
was a surgeon at Worcester, and pre- 
viously, we believe, at Stratford upon 
Avon. Of Dr. John Nott, to whom Dr. 
G. F. Nott was executor and heir, a 
memoir will be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Dec. 1825. 

He entered the university of Oxford as 
a member of Christchurch, and, having 
distinguished himself as a classical scholar, 
was elected a Fellow of All Souls. He 
proceeded M.A. 1792, B.D. 1802, D.D. 
1807. He obtained considerable celebrity 
by his Sermons, preached at the Bampton 
lecture in 1802, which when printed were 
dedicated to the King; and, after this 
introduction, he oljtained the situation of 
Sub-preceptor to her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. 

He was presented to the perpetual 
Curacy of Stoke Canon, in Devonshire, 

the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, in 
1807, and he also held for a time the 
vicarage of Broad Windsor, in Dorset. 
shire, in the patronage of the see of 
Salisbury. He became a Prebendary of 
Winchester in 1810. In 1812 he was 
presented by All Souls’ College to the 
rectory of Harrietsham, with which he 
held that of Woodchurch, having obtained 
it in exchange for Broad Windsor. In 
the latter parish he established schools for 
the children of the poor of all denomina- 
tions ; and in each he rebuilt the rectory 
house, besides expending large sums of 
money in various improvements. 

Dr. Nott distinguished himself as an 
elegant scholar, by his edition of the 
Poems of the Eurl of Surrey and Sir 
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Thomas Wyatt. ‘The following is a list 
of his publications : 

Religious Enthusiasm considered, in 
eight Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 1803. 

The Proper Mode of studying the 
Scriptures: an Ordination Sermon, preach- 
ed at Salisbury, 1811, 8vo. 

The Works of Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey, and of Thomas Wyatt the 
elder. 1815, 2 vols. 4to. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago (on the 
6th of Jan. 1817), whilst engaged in su- 
perintending the repairs of the cathedral 
of Winchester, he received a severe injury 
in his head, by a fall; but, even to a late 
period of life, he retained those great 
faculties of mind, which caused his opi- 
nion to be sought on many points of 
learning and passing events, by his former 
friends, by whom, as well as by all who 
knew him, he is sincerely regretted. 

His severe illness, extending over 
several years, was borne with a resigna- 
tion and Christian fortitude, the fruits of 
faith, which could stand the trial of the 
hour of death, affording the surest proof 
that his hope of salvation rested wholly 
on the only true foundation, the merito- 
rious death and sacrifice of his Redeemer. 

In the north transept of the cathedral, 
to the restoring of which, from a state of 
great dilapidation, he directed his atten- 
tion, with much taste and correctness of 
judgment, his remains are now deposited, 
near the spot on which he unfortunately 
fell, from a height of 30 feet. 

Dr. Nott was ever a kind friend to the 
distressed, and by his will has directed 
payments to be made, during their lives, 
to several poor persons, who have long 
participated in his extensive charity. 

Amongst other bequests, he has given 
10007. to the Society for propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, to be applied in 
building churches in Canada; 5002. to 
the Benefactors’ Fund of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford ; 3007. to the Dean and 
Chapter of Winchester, to be disposed of 
as they shall think most conducive to 
piety, in the ornament or repair of the 
Cathedral; 1007. to the County Hospital; 
and 50/. to the poor of each of his parishes, 
After several legacies, and providing for 
his servants, the residue of his property, 
which must be considerable, is bequeathed 
to the Dean and Chapter, in trust, for the 
increase of the incomes of the clergymen’s 
widows resident in Bishop Morley’s 
College, Winchester. 

His very extensive and choice library, 
pictures and prints, will be dispersed by 
auction at Winchester, on the 11th Jan. 
and following days. The books alone 
will form eleven days’ sale, the prints and 
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drawings one, and the paintings, vases, 
and bronzes one. The coins, &c. will 
be probably sold in London, at a later 
date. 





G. F. Betrz, Esq. K. H. 

Oct. 23. At Basle, George Frederick 
Beltz, esq. Lancaster Herald, Gentleman 
Usher of the Scarlet Rod and Bruns- 
wick Herald of the Order of the Bath, 
Knight of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order, and F.S.A. 

Mr. Beltz was for many years in the 
office of Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King of 
Arms, who in July 1814 resigned in his 
favour the office of Gentleman Usher of 
the Scarlet Rod of the Order of the 
Bath, to which is annexed that of Bruns- 
wick Herald. During the same ‘month 
he was appointed Secretary to the mission 
sent to Vienna to invest the Emperor of 
Austria with the insignia of the Garter ; 
as he had been in the previous year to that 
sent to Toeplitz for the investiture of the 
Emperor of Russia with the same order. 
He was appointed Portcullis Pursuivant 
on the 22d May 1817; and promoted to 
be Lancaster Herald on the 4th June 
1822. He was honoured with the knight- 
hood of the Guelphic order in 1836. 

Mr. Beltz was not only very accurate 
in his professional labours, but also exer- 
cised a love of historical research for its 
own sake, and a neat and bappy method 
of developing its results to the literary 
world. His ‘*‘ Memorials of the Order 
of the Garter,’ for which he had been 
forming collections during a long series of 
years, was completed only in the present 
year, and is noticed in our Magazine for 
July last. His only previous work was, 
‘“* A Review of the Chandos Peerage 
Case, adjudicated 1803, and of the pre- 
tensions of Sir S. EE. Brydges, Bart. to 
designate himself Per legem Terre Ba- 
ron Chandos of Sudeley.” (See our vol. 
VIII. p. 535.) 

Besides these, Mr. Beltz communi- 
cated, in 1822, tothe Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, a description of the armorial deco- 
rations of Fonthill Abbey (vol. xctt. ii. 
201, 317, 409) ; in 1823, to the Retros- 
pective Review (New Series, vol. ii. pp. 
500-510), Notices relating to the An- 
cient Collars of the King’s Livery, and 
in particular those which are stil! deno- 
minated Collars of SS. ;” and the fo!low- 
ing papers to the Society of Antiqua- 
ries :— 

In 1833, Observations on the Coffin 
Plate and History of Gunilda, sister of the 
Saxon King Harold II.; printed in the 
Arcbeologia, vol. xxv. pp. 398-410. 

In 1837, the Original Record of the 
form of Public Entry of King Henry 
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VIII. into Tournay, after the Surrender 
in 1513; and the Notification, by Queen 
Catharine of Arragon, of the Birth of the 
Princess Mary, tothe Municipal Autho- 
rities of Tournay; printed in Archeol, 
vol. xxvii. pp. 257-261. 

In 1838, Memorials of the last Achieve. 
ment, Illness, and Death of Sir Philip 
Sidney; printed in vol. xxix. pp. 27-37. 

In 1839, An ay into the existing 
Narratives of the Battle of Cressy, with 
some account of its Localities, Tradi- 
tions, and Remains; ibid. pp. 171-192. 

Mr. Beltz was the heraldic friend of the 
late Sir Richard Hoare, and many of the 
most full and complete pedigrees in the 
History of South Wiltshire were from his 
hands, 

It mayalso be mentioned that Mr. Beltz, 
in conjunction with the late Rev. Tho- 
mas Rackett, F.R.S. and S.A. was one 
of the executors of Mrs. Garrick, the 
widow of David Garrick. Dying in 1822, 
she bequeathed to him books and prints 
to the value of 502. and 100/. in money ; 
and Mr. Beltz wrote the memoir of Mrs, 
Garrick, which is printed in the Gentle. 
man’s Magazine for Nov. 1822. 

Mr. Beltz left England early in the 
month of August last, and was first at- 
tacked at Zurich, while on his return 
from a brief visit to Upper Italy, by 
the fatal distemper —abdominal typhus 
—which occasioned his unexpected dis- 
solution, 

He was distinguished, and very gene- 
rally respected, for his superior profes- 
sional talents, classical and literary attain. 
ments, and uncommon proficiency in the 
northern as well as the more universally 
known languages of Europe, ‘To the 
friends most intimately acquainted with 
his habits and character, and especially 
to those connected with him by the bond 
of natural affection, he was endeared 
chiefly by long and close observation of 
his more estimable qualitics—purity of 
mind and heart, integrity of purpose, a 
disposition peculiarly gentle, kind, and 
benevolent. 

His mortal remains are deposited (im- 
mediately beneath a small marble tablet 
erected to his memory), in the cemetery 
of the parish of St. Peter at Basle. 





Francis Baver, Ese. F.R.S. 

Dee. 11,1840. At Kew Green, in his 
eighty-third year, Francis Bauer, esq. 
F.R. and L.S.S. 

The following memoir of this distin. 
guished naturalist is derived from the 
last annual address of the President of 
the Linnzan Society, the Bishop of 
Norwich. 

Francis Bauer was born at Feldsberg, 
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in Austria, October 4, 1758. His father, 
who held an appointment as painter to 
Prince Lichtenstein, died while he was 
yet a boy, and the care of his education 
devolved upon his mother. So early was 
his talent for botanical drawing manifested, 
that the first published production of his 
pencil, a figure of Anemone pratensis, L.. 
is appended to a dissertation by Storck, 
“¢ de Usu Pulsatille nigricantis,’’ which 
bears date in 1771. 

In 1788 he came to England, in com- 
pany with the younger Jacquin, and after 
visiting his brother Ferdinand, who was 
then engaged in completing the beautiful 
series of drawings, since published in the 
«* Flora Greca,’’? was about to proceed 
to Paris. But the liberal proposal made 
to him by Sir Joseph Banks on the eve of 
his intended departure, diverted him from 
this resolution, and induced him to re- 
main in England, and to take up his 
residence in the neighbourhood of the 
Royal Garden at Kew, in which village 
he continued to dwell until the termina- 
tion of his life. 

It was the opinion of Sir Joseph 
Banks, that a botanic garden was in. 
complete without a draughtsman perma- 
nently attached to it, and he accordingly, 
with the sanction of his Majesty, fixed 
Mr. Bauer in that capacity at Kew, him- 
self defraying the salary during his own 
life, and providing by his will for its 
continuance to the termination of that of 
Mr. Bauer. In fulfilment of this en- 
gagement with Sir Joseph, Mr. Bauer 
made numerous drawings and sketches of 
the plants of the garden, which are now 
preserved in the British Museum, A 
selection from his drawings was published 
in 1796, under the title of ‘* Delineations 
of Exotick Plants cultivated in the Royal 
Garden at Kew,” and this was intended 
to be continued annually; but no more 
than three parts, consisting wholly of 
Heaths, and containing thirty plates, were 
published. 

In the early part of 1801, Mr. Bauer 
made for Mr. Brown, who had then been 
for some years engaged in a particular 
study of the Ferns, drawings of many 
genera of that family which Mr. Brown re- 
gardedas new. His drawings of Woodsia, 
made some years after, were published 
in the llth volume of the Linnzan 
Transactions, in illustration of Mr. 
Brown’s paper on that genus. At a later 
period he again directed his attention to 
that tribe of plants, his labours in which 
have within these few years been given 
to the world in Sir William Jackson 
Hooker’s ‘* Genera of Ferns.” The 
13th volume of the Linnzan Transactions 
is enriched with his elaborate drawings, 


accompanying Mr. Brown’s memoir on 
Raffiesia; and the part published last 
year contains a paper by Mr. Bauer ‘‘ On 
the Ergot of Rye,’’ from materials col- 
lected between the years 1805 and 1809. 

The plate which accompanies the last. 
mentioned paper is derived from drawings 
which form part of an extensive series in 
the British Museum, illustrative of the 
structure of the grain, the germination, 
growth, and development of wheat, and 
the diseases of that and other Cerealia. 
This admirable series of drawings con- 
stitutes perhaps the most splendid and 
important monument of Mr. Bauer’s ex- 
traordinary talents as an artist and skill 
in microscopic investigation. The sub- 
ject was suggested to him by Sir Joseph 
Banks, who was engaged in an inquiry 
into the disease of corn known under the 
name of ‘“ Blight,’’ and the part of Mr. 
Bauer’s drawings which relates to that 
disease was published in illustration of 
Sir Joseph’s memoir on the subject, and 
has been several times reprinted with it. 
Mr. Bauer has himself given, in the 
volume of the ‘‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions” for 1823, an account of his obser- 
vations on the Vidrio Tritici of Gleichen, 
with the figures relating to them; and 
another small portion of his illustrations 
of the Diseases of Corn has since been 
published by him in the “ Penny Ma- 
gazine” for 1833. His figures of a some- 
what analogous subject, the Apple-blight, 
and the insect producing it, accompany 
Sir Joseph Banks’s Memoir on the In- 
troduction of that Disease into England, 
in the 2nd volume of the ** Transactions 
of the Horticultural Society.” 

Before the close of the last century, Mr. 
Bauer commenced a series of drawings 
of Orchidee, and of the details of their 
remarkable structure, to which he con- 
tinued to add, as opportunities offered, 
nearly to the termination of his life. A 
selection from these, which form one of 
the most beautiful and extensive series of 
his botanical drawings, was lithographed 
and published by Professor Lindley be- 
tween the years 1830 and 1838, under the 
title of ‘ Illustrations of Orchidaceous 
Plants.” 

His other published botanical works 
are: 1. The first part, published in 1818, 
of * Strelitzia Depicta,” a work intended 
to comprise figures of all the known 
species of that magnificent genus; 2 


‘* Microscopical Observations on the 
Red Snow” brought from the Arctic 
Regions by Captain Ross, the globules 
contained in which, by some regarded as 
an Alga, he described in the 7th volume 
of the “ Quarterly Journal” of the Royal 
Institution, as a species of Uredo; 3, 
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‘¢ Some Experiments on the Fungi which 
constitute the colouring matter of the 
Red Snow,’’ published in the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions’ for 1820; and, 4. 
The Plates to the Botanical Appendix 
to Captain Parry's first Voyage of Dis- 
covery, published in 1821. One of the 
last productions of his pencil, illustrating 
the structure of a plant growing at Kew, 
which produces perfect seeds without 
any apparent action of pollen, will appear 
in the forthcoming part of the Linnzan 
Transactions, 

In the year 1816, he commenced lend- 
ing the assistance of his pencil to the late 
Sir Everard Home, in the various ana- 
tomical and physiological investigations 
in which that distinguished anatomist 
was engaged ; and in the course of ten 
or twelve years furnished, in illustration 
of his numerous papers in the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions,’ upwards of 120 
plates, which were afterwards reprinted 
with Sir Everard’s “* Lectures on Com- 
parative Anatomy.” These plates, which 
form together the most extensive series 
of his published works, embrace a great 
variety of important subjects, chiefly in 
microscopic anatomy, and afford abundant 
evidence of his powers of observation 
and skill in depicting the most difficult 
objects. 

It is this rare, and previously almost 
unexampled union of the observer and 
the artist, that has placed Mr. Bauer 
foremost in the first rank of scientific 
draughtsmen. His paintings, as the more 
finished of Lis productions may well be 
termed, are no less perfect as models of 
artistic skill and effect, than as represen- 
tations of natural objects. Of all his 
predecessors, Ehret alone approaches him 
in these particulars; among his con- 
temporaries, none but his brother Fer- 
dinand can be regarded as his equal. 

Mr. Bauer became a fellow of the 
Linnean Society in 1804, and of the 
Royal Society in 1820. He died at his 
residence on Kew-Green, and was buried 
in the churchyard of that parish on the 
16th Dec. 1840. 

A sale of Mr. Bauer’s drawings took 
place at the rooms of Messrs. Christie 
and Manson on the Ist Nov. 184l. 
Among the principal purchasers was his 
Majesty the King of Hanover, who 
bought many valuable lots, particularly 
the original sketches of vegetation and dis- 
eases of Wheat, for £27. 6s. Generally, 
the drawings produced high prices: a 
dozen sketches of Roses, £9, and six of 
Camellias, £14 10s. Forty drawings of 


Indian orchidaceous plants, copied from 
originals, made by Dr. Buchanan Hamil- 
ton’s artist, £19193, The highest price 
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given fur microscopes was £17 17s. for 
a compound instrument, by Pléssl of 
Vienna. 





F. Rosaspina. 

Lately. At Bologna, aged 79, Fran- 
cesco Rosaspina, the celebrated engraver. 

Rosaspina was born in 1762, in Monte 
Scudolo, near Rimini, where his father, 
Giambatista Rosaspina, a notary by pro- 
fession, aud a magistrate, resided. When 
almost an infant, he came with his parents 
to Bologna, where very early his taste for 
the beautiful began to develope itself, and 
turned to the art of engraving. But at 
that period Bologna did not possess one 
artist in that department who deserved a 
name; there were only Fabbri, Caponi, 
Foschi, and Nerozzi, who have left some 
very poor productions. The first rather 
excelled the others, and from him Rosas- 
pina learned how to prepare the plate, 
and little else. He was his own teacher; 
some engravings by Bartolozzi having 
fallen into his hands, be formed his style 
in emulation of them in his greater 
works ; in his smaller ones, he adopted 
the graceful manner of Bossi. His stu- 
dies were truly labours, for he found his 
art in its infancy; how he left it may be 
judged by all who can appreciate the free 
and light manner of his line engravings, 
the careful study of the extremities, and 
a clearness in the flesh parts, which seems 
rather to be produced by the touch of the 
pencil than the burin. He used aqua- 
tortis with singular success ; and some of 
his engravings, in imitation of the draw- 
ings of the old masters, can scarcely be 
distinguished from the original. Many of 
his best engravings are stippled; among 
these is the ‘‘ St. Francis,’? from the 
Zambeccari Gallery, which, if famous as 
possessing that picture from Dominichino, 
is no less so from the engraving of it by 
Rosaspina. 

It was this engraving that first spread 
his fame over Europe; and many com- 
missions were sent to him. Among his 
celebrated large works may be named, 
‘¢ The Dancing Children,” after Albano; 
‘““ The Repose in Egypt,” Guercino ; 
‘« The Deposition from the Cross,’’ Cor- 
reggio ; ‘‘ The Last Judgment,” Rubens. 
One very beautiful work, ‘‘ Abraham re- 
ceiving the Angels,” after L. Carracci, 
is dedicated to H.R. H. the Duke of 
Sussex, who visited Bologna at the time 
it was published. One of Rosaspina’s 
greatest labours is the work known as 
“The Gallery of Bologna,” being en- 
gravings of one hundred of the best 
paintings in the Pindcoteca of that city? 
All the drawings were executed by his 
own hand, and most of the engravings; 
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the rest are by his brother (ziuseppe, and 
his pupils Tomba, Asioli, Marchi, and 
Guadagnini. We cannot avoid observing 
with what admirable skill, the style—we 
we may almost say the touch—of the dif- 
ferent masters are characterised in this 
work; it is a mine of study for those 
who would become acquainted with many 
of the greatest Italian painters. The 
whole of the letter-press is written by 
himself in a simple and clear style, and 
with reflections so just and appropriate, 
that every judge of art must be charmed 
with them. If Rosaspina was great as 
an engraver, he was equally great as the 
head of a school of engravers. 

His last pupils are his best—Guadag- 
nini, who succeeds him in his professional 
chair at the Academy, Marchi, Spag- 
nuoli, Martelli, Paradisi, and others who 
now shed lustre on the Felsinean school. 
Rosaspina was a member of many aca- 
demies, including those of France and 
Turin. In private life his character was 
singularly amiable in all its relations; he 
was unwearied in instructing the young to 
the last day of his existence ; he loved to 
be surrounded by them, not from the vain 
glory of having many pupils, but that he 
might assist youths of talent and advance 
art. He used to say, ‘* As an artist or 
a master, I know not what I am; but as 
an old patriarch I deserve to be remem- 
bered.” All his colleagues in the aca- 
demy, his friends, and the students of 
the fine arts, assembled at his funeral in 
the church of St. Magdalene; and the 
family were not permitted to be at any 
expense on the occasion. 





Mr. Tuomas Dippin. 


Sept. 16. At his house in Myddelton 
Place, Pentonville, in his 70th year, Mr. 
Thomas Dibdin, the dramatic author. 

His father was the celebrated Charles 
Dibdin, the naval song-writer, and author 
of the ‘* Padlock.’? Thomas Dibdin had 
for his godfather the illustrious David 
Garrick, and was introduced to the stage 
in the year 1775, being then only four 
years of age, in the pageant of Shak- 
spere’s ‘‘ Jubilee,” in the character of 
Cupid. Mrs. Siddons personated Venus 
on the occasion. He received the rudi- 
ments of a good classical education with 
Mr. Galland, in the North; and was, at 
the age of sixteen, placed as an apprentice 
to Mr. Rawlins (afterwards Sir William 
Rawlins), in Moorfields, to learn the 
trade of an upholsterer. But he inherit- 
ed other predilections. After a servitude 
of four years he quitted his apprentice- 


ship, and joined a small company of 
actors, under the management of Mr, 
Rickland, at Folkestone; this was in 
1789. After six years spent in various 
theatres, during which time he had per- 
formed in every department of the drama, 
and written more than 1,000 songs, he 
returned to London in 1795, and after 
writing a number of dramas for the dif. 
ferent minor theatres, all of which had 
met with success, he was engaged at 
Covent Garden, in the season of 1799, 
when his first production was acted, a 
piece founded on passing events, and 
called ‘* The Mouth of the Nile.” For 
fourteen years he continued a member of 
that theatre; and amongst his numerous 
comedies, operas, farces, &c. were ‘* The 
Cabinet,” ‘« The English Fleet,” ** Birth- 
day,” ‘‘ Mother Goose,” ‘‘ Jew and the 
Doctor,” ‘* Valentine and Orson,” and 
‘Past Ten o’Clock,” pieces that are ex- 
pected to keep possession of the stage. 
The number of his various dramatic writ- 
ings during a period of fifty-nine years 
would form a very long catalogue. 

He lived in intimacy with the most 
eminent men of the theatrical circles; 
but passed the last few years of his life 
in comparative indigence. At the period 
of his death he was employed in arrang- 
ing and compiling a complete edition of 
his father’s Sea Songs, by order of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, under the pa- 
tronage of Lord Minto, for which a 
weekly sum was paid to him, and shortly 
before his death he received the sum of 
1007. from the Royal Bounty Fund. He 
was married twice. One of his sons by 
his first wife holds a respectable employ- 
ment in the Post Office. By the second 
wife (who is only thirty-five) he has left 
three children, the eldest not eleven years 
old, quite unprovided for ; and it is hoped 
that some of the managers whose trea- 
suries his writings have enriched,* and 
the actors whose present popularity his 
patronage aided so materially, will not 
permit the widow and children to endure 
the winter’s blast, now that ‘* poor Tom’s 
a-cold.” 

His body was interred on the 2lst of 
Sept. in the burial-ground of St. James’s, 
Pentonville, close by the grave of his old 
friend Grimaldi. 











* The pantomime of ‘* Mother Goose ” 
produced more than 20,000/. profit to the 
managers of Covent Garden Theatre; 
and * The High-Mettled Racer” 13,0007. 
to the proprietors of Astley’s. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 

Aged 30, the Rev. Henry Hamer, 
Rector of Pointington, Somersetshire. 
He was the eldest son of Henry Hamer, 
esq. of Liverpool, and was presented to 
that living in 1836 by Lord Willoughby 
de Broke. 

At Thame, Oxon, aged 42, the Rev. 
Frederick Lee, for seventeen years curate 
of that place, Rector of Easington, Oxon, 
and Vicar of Lullington, co. Derby. He 
was brother to the Rev. Charles Lee, 
Vicar of Yaxley, Hunts. He was pre- 
sented to Easington in 1832 by the Bishop 
of Lincoln. 

At his residence, Abercamlais House, 
co. Brecon, the Rev. John Williams, Ca- 
non of St. David’s, Rector of Aberedw, 
and Vicar of Trallong. He became a 
Canon of St. David’s in 1800; was col- 
lated to Aberedw by Bishop Burgess in 
1814, and to Trallong by the Prebendary 
of that place in the collegiate church of 
Brecon in the following year. 

Oct. 20. At Malta, aged 41, the Rev. 
Vere Monro, B. A. late Commoner of 
University college, Oxford; last surviv- 
ing child of the late Rev. Thomas Monro, 
Rector of Little Easton, Essex. 

Oct. 22. At Tutshill house, Glouc. 
aged 67, the Rev. William Seys, Vicar of 
Trelleck, Monmouthshire. He was of 
Jesus college, Oxford, M.A. 1799, and 
was presented to Trelleck by the Prince 
of Wales in 1800. 

Oct. 23. At Uffculme, Devonshire, 
aged 70, the Rev. Edward Manley, for 
37 years Master of the Endowed Gram- 
mar School at that place, and formerly 
for 31 years Curate of the adjoining 
parish of Welland. He was formerly 
Fellow of St. Peter’s college, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated B.A, 1794, as 15th 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1797. 

Oct. 26. At Cheltenham, aged 87, 
the Rev. John Neale, for forty-nine years 
Rector of Mary-le-Port. Bristol, for 
forty-seven years Vicar of Staverton with 
Boddington, Gloucestershire, and for 
more than thirty years a magistrate of 
that county. 

Oct.27. At Otham parsonage, near 
Maidstone, aged 52, the Rev. John Hol- 
lams. He was of St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1821. 

Oct. 27. The Rev. Mr. Swain, 
Chaplain to the Earl of Harrington. 
He was returning on foot from Derby, 
when he fell down and suddenly expired. 

Oct. 28. At Brighton, aged 40, the 
Rev. Nathaniel Best,M.A. He wasthe 
younger son of George Nathaniel Best, 
esq. a Bencher of the Middle Temple ; 
entered a Commoner of Balliol college, 
Oxford, in 1820, proceeded B.A. 1824, 
and M.A, 1827. 
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_ Oct. 29. At the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, aged 66, the Rev. 
William Wheeler, D.D, for thirty-seven 
years Chaplain to that institution, and for 
thirty-four years Rector of Saltfleetby 
All Saints, Lincolnshire, Chaplain to the 
Earl of Munster, and formerly to the 
late Duke of York. He was of Mag- 
dalene college, Oxford, M.A. 1799, and 
was presented to Saltfleetby by that 
society in 1807. 

Oct. 31. Aged 73, the Rev. Henry 
Sainsbury, Rector of Beckington, So- 
mersetshire, and one of the oldest ma- 
gistrates of that county. He was pre- 
sented to Beckington in 1792, by a 
member of his own family. 

Nov. .. At Lynchburg, Virginia, 
the Right Rev. Richard Channing Moore, 
D. D. Bishop of the diocese of Virginia 
for nearly twenty-eight years. 

Nov. 1. At Ottery St. Mary, Devon, 
aged 78, the Rev. George Smith, Vicar of 
that parish, Rector of Charlton, and one 
of the oldest magistrates for that county. 
He was presented to the former living in 
1794, by the Lord Chancellor, and to 
Charlton in 1808, by Lord Boringdon 
(now Earl of Morley). 

Nov. 9. Aged 76, the Rev. J. K. 
Cleeve, D.D., Rector of St. George’s, 
Exeter. He was presented to that church 
in 1818, by the Dean and Chapter of 
Exeter. 

Nov. 11. At Camberwell, aged 33, ° 
the Rev. Henry Geary, M.A. Minister 
of Christ Church, Herne Bay. He was 
of Trinity college, Camb. B.A. 1831. 

At Lewes, aged 34, the Rev. Henry 
Watkins, M. A. of St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge, incumbent of South Malling, 
Sussex. He was the eldest son of the 
Rev. Henry Watkins, Rector of Silk- 
stone, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 13. At Chawson, in the parish 
of Roxton, Beds, in his 63d year, the 
Rey. William Lambert Aspinwall, B.A. 
late Curate of Roxtonand Great Barford, 
He was son of the Rev. James Aspin- 
wall, formerly Vicar of Kempston, in the 
same county. The deceased had re- 
cently lost his wife and daughter nearly 
together, and before that, all his other 
children but one, a son, who remains to 
lament his logs. 

At the vicarage, Ganton, Yorkshire, 
the Rev. R. B. Scholfield, sen. He 
was presented to Ganton in 1830 by 
Sir T. D. Legard, Bart. 

Nov.17. At Great Waldingfield, Suf- 
folk, aged 79, the Rev. Francis Cress- 
well, B.D. Rector of that parish. Mr, 
Cresswell was born at Babworth, near 
Retford, and was the only brother of 
George Cresswell, esq. of East Retford, 
at which place he received the rudiments 
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of his education. At Clare hall, Cam- 
bridge, he particularly distinguished him- 
self, and came out as the 4th Wrangler 
in 1785. He was afterwards for many 
years tutor of Clare hall. Having ob- 
tained his master’s degree 1788, he ulti- 
mately proceeded to B. D. 1796. In 1808 
he was presented to the living of Great 
Waldingfield by the Fellows of his hall, 
in whom the presentation is vested. Af- 
ter having settled there for some years, he 
was placed in the commission of the peace 
for Suffolk, in which capacity he was 
most extensively useful, and in a few 
years afterwards was elected chairman of 
the quarter sessions for that division of 
the county held at Bury St. Edmond’s. 

Nov. 18. Aged 66, the Rev. George 
Ferne Bates, for many years Vicar of 
West Malling and South Mimms, Mid- 
dlesex. He was of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1805, M.A. 1808; was 
presented to West Malling in 1814 by T. 
A. Douce, esq. and to South Mimms in 
1812 by the Rev. P. Hamond. Besides 
legacies to numerous relatives, and to 
some private friends, and each of his ser- 
vants, he has bequeathed 5007. Three per 
Cent. Consols, to St. David’s college, 
Lampeter, South Wales; 500/. of the 
same stock to the Metropolitan Church 
Building Fund ; 250/. stock to the Church 
Missionary Society; 2507. stock to the 
Prayer Book and Homily Society ; 5001. 
for the use of a school in West Malling, 
founded by a Mr. Tresse; and the inte- 
rest in perpetuity of 250/. Consols to each 
of the parishes of West Malling and South 
Mimms, to be laid out in the purchase of 
coals, and distributed among the poor of 
those parishes. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Oct. 24. In Cavendish-sq. William 
Fowler Jones, esq. of Ashurst Park, 
Kent. 

Nov. 12. John Baseley Tooke, esq. of 
Thompson, one of the Magistrates of 
Norfolk. 

Nov. 14. At Gray’s-inn, aged 45, Ri- 
chard Brown Jackson, esq. 

Nov. 16. Aged 60, Joseph Ireland, 
esq. late of Osnaburgh-st. Regent’s Park. 

Nov. 17. Sarah- Dorothea, wife of John 
Sheringham, esq. of Kent-lodge, Hanwell, 
Middlesex. 

Nov. 18. Aged 59, J. C. Clifton, esq. 
Theresa-house, Hammersmith. 

Nov. 19, At Herne-hill, aged 64, Thos. 
Devas, esq. 

Nov. 20. In Orchard-st. Elizabeth, 
widow of or Wroughton, esq. and 


Oxsr vary. 
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dau. of the late Rev. J. D. Thomas, D.D. 
Rector of Kirby Misperton, Yorksh. 

Nov. 21. At Pentonville, aged 78, 
George Arnald, esq. A.R.A. 

In Piccadilly, aged 68, James Buck, 
esq. late of the War Office. 

Nov. 23. In Eaton-pla. aged 40, Jo- 
seph Jekyll, esq. 

Nov. 24. In New Bridge-st. Black- 
friars, aged 70, Edward Kensington, esq. 

Nov. 25. Aged 78, Mrs. Anne Deni- 
son, of Portland-terr. Wandsworth-road, 
and King’s Stanley, Gloucestersh. relict 
of James Denison, esq. 

In New Park-road, Brixton-hill, aged 
80, Joseph Morris, esq. 

Nov. 26. Aged 84, William Wickins, 
esq. architect, of Barnsbury-pla. Islington. 

Nov. 27. At Sheffield-house, Ken- 
sington, aged 53, Mary-James, wife of 
Dr. Lang, of Newman-st. 

Nov. 28. Dorothea, wife of Jas. Prior, 
esq. of Oxford-terr. Hyde Park. 

In Bernard-st. Russell-sq. Mary-Ann 
Clements, wife of George Johnston, esq. 
late of Tan-y-graig, Carnarvon, and Cam- 
den-place, Bath. 

At Hampstead, Sophia, youngest dau. 
of the late William Kilburn, esq. of Wal- 
lington, Surrey. 

Aged 78, Thomas Holt White, esq. of 
Chase-lodge, Enfield. 

At Tottenham, Elizabeth, widow of J. 
Waldron, esq. Cashier of the Bank of 
England. 

Nov. 29. 
Dunlop, esq. 

In New Norfolk-st. aged 82, R Deve- 
rell, esq. 

Nov. 30. Aged 73, Joshua Savage, esq. 
47 years in the Excise Office. 

In Claremont-sq. C. Fallowdown, esq. 

Lately. In Brunswick-sq. aged 71, 
Elizabeth, relict of Richard Worsley, esq. 
Vice- Admiral of the Red. 

Catherine, second dau. of Lord John 
Somerset. 

Mr. W. H. Nightingale. His imita- 
tions of modern actors, at the Adelphi 
Theatre and elsewhere, have been the 
best since the days of Mathews. His 
death was caused by nervous excite- 
ment. 

Dec. 1. In Upper Seymour-st. aged 
83, the Right Hon. Elizabeth dowager 
Countess of Winterton, relict of Edward- 
Garth first Earl of Winterton, and sub- 
sequently of the late William Richardson, 
esq. She was the daughter of John Arm- 
strong, esq. became the second wife of 
the Earl of Winterton in 1778, and his 
widow in 1788, having had issue the Hon. 
and Rey. E. J. Turnour, the late Lady 
Elizabeth, wife of Francis Richardson, 
esq. and two children who died young. 


In Russell-sq. aged 72, Jas. 
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At Kensington, aged 38, Richard At- 
kinson, esq. of the Middle Temple. 

Dec. 2. In York-st. Portman-sq., 
aged, 40, Frederick William Montague, 
esq. only son of William Montague, esq. 
of Guildhall. 

‘At Beevor Lodge, Hammersmith, aged 
9, Anne, second dau. of the Rev. Fran- 
cis Thomas Atwood, Vicar of that parish. 

Dec. 4. In Russell-pl. aged 64, David 
Daniel Davis, M.D. He had resigned 
the chair of obstetric medicine in Uni- 
versity College, London, and the physi- 
cianship to University College Hospital, 
only one month previous to his death. 
He had been physician to Queen Char- 
lotte’s Lying-in Hospital, was the author 
of several standard works, and was phy- 
sician-accoucheur to the Duchess of Kent 
upon the birth of her Majesty. 


At Balham, aged 57, Samuel Turner, 


esq. 
Dec, 5. In Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 59, 
Edward Richard Comyn, esq. 

Aged 59, John W. Bennett, esq. of 
the Audit office, Somerset House. 

Dec. 6. Aged 39, Eliza, wife of Syd- 
ney Braithwaite, esq. in Bath-pl. New- 
road. 

In Bedford-row, aged 90, Elizabeth, 
widow of Harry Smith, esq. 

Dec. 7. 1n Gloucester-terr. Mile-end, 
aged 72, Sibella, relict of Richard Red- 
man, esq. 

Dec. 8. Aged 83, Charlotte, relict of 
Thomas Stanger Leathes, esq. of Stock- 
well Common. 

Mary, wife of Stephen Cleasby, esq. 
of Cornwall-terr. Regent’s Park. 

Dec. 9. In Berkeley-sq. aged 78, 
Sarah, widow of Thomas Johnson, esq. 
of Bute Ironworks, Glamorgan. Her 
body was interred at the Highgate Ceme. 
tery. 

- 10. At Notting-hill-terrace, 
Morton Balmanno, esq. 

At Brompton, aged 40, Henry Clarke, 
esq. formerly of Lamb’s Conduit-st. and 
afterwards of Walton-on-Thames, 

In the Wandsworth-road, at an ad- 
vanced age, Thomas Palethorp, esq. late 
of the Exchequer. 

At Clapham, aged 72, Frances, widow 
of Thomas Chattley, esq. 

Dec. 12. At Blackheath, aged 82, 
Caroline, relict of William Batley, esq. 

Dec. 13. Aged 31, James Brandreth, 
esq. of Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, 
eldest son of William Brandreth, esq. of 
Liverpool. 

Dec. 14. In Avenue-road, Regent’s 
Park, aged 47, Charles Garneys Kett, 
esq. late of the Royal Art. 

Dec. 15. In Parliament-st. aged 67, 
Mrs. Jane Corney. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XVII. 


Osirvary. 
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Aged 69, Mr. Stephen Sweet, law” 
bookseller, of Chancery-lane. Having 
been awakened from his sleep bya riot in 
the street under his windows, which he 
mistook for an alarm of fire, he came 
down stairs, called to a woman passing to 
ring his son’s bell next door, fell down, 
and expired almost instantly. His body 
was interred at the Highgate Cemetery. 





Breps.—Nov. 18. At the vicarage, 
Hawnes, aged 65, John Pulley, esq. 

Nov. 25. At St. Mary’s rectory, 
Bedford, Sarah, wife of the Rev. Edw, 
Lockwood. 

Berxs.—Oct. 24. Aged 58, Adam 
Blandy, esq. of Kingston House, Justice 
of Peace and Deputy Lieut. of the 
County. 

Nov. 2. Aged 81, John Ormond, 
esq. of Wantage. ; 

Nov. 23. In a Railway Carriage, 
Stephen Darby, esq. He had lately re- 
tired from an extensive brewery establish- 
ment, and resided at Cookham. He was 
travelling to Maidenhead, when he died 
suddenly from disease of the heart. 

Dec, 4. At Wargrave, aged 61, T. 
N. Efwyn, esq. late of Albemarle-st. 

Bucxs.—Nov. 20. At St. Leonard’s, 
aged 77, Jane, widow of Thomas Ludbey, 
esq. of Orchard Hill. 

Campnipce.—Oct. 9. At Cambridge, 
aged 19, James Barker Johnson, eldest 
son of W. Johnson, esq. of Liandaff 
House, Cambridge. 

Nov. 2. At Cambridge, Abner Rich- 
ard Harrison, esq. an Undergradute of 
Queen’s coll. He was drowned in the 
river near Jesus Green Sluice. Owing 
to the strong current caused by the flood, 
his boat became unmanageable ; he jumped 
out, and was carried over the water-fall. 
Verdict ‘ accidental death,” deodand on 
the boat 40s. 

Nov. 29. At the College in Ely, aged 21, 
Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. Philip 
Durham, one of the Minor Canons. 

Lately. At Linsfield, near Cambridge, 
Miss Emma Wilkins, second dau. of the 
late William Wilkins, esq. of Newnham, 
and sister of H. Wilkins, esq. of Bath. 

CHESHIRE. — Nov. 2. At Chester, 
aged 79, Martha, relict of the Rev. Isaac 
Riley, late Incumbent of Waterton. 

Nov. 29. Aged 77, John Twemlow, 
esq. of Hatherton, eldest son of the late 
William and Phebe Twemlow, of the 
same place. He was a constant attendant 
at Drayton barley market for upwards of 
sixty years, and for indefatigable industry, 
unquestionable honesty, and strict inte- 
grity, will be long remembered. 

Dec. 7. At Bradwall hall, aged 86, 
Mary, wife of John Latham, qr M.D. 
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Cornwatl.. — Nov. 14. At Penryn, 
Josiah Lane, only son of J. Collis, esq. of 
Upper Bedford-p]. Russell-sq. 

Nov. 19.. At Chace parsonage, near 
Truro, aged 31, Margaret, wife of the 
Rev. D. Jackson. 

Dersy.—Nov. 30. At Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, Henry Kirk, esq. of Parr’s House, 
near Stockport. He was in search of game; 
when in passing through a hedge, the gun- 
lock came in contact with the hedge, and 
shot him dead on the spot. He has left a 
widow and two or three infant daughters. 

Devon.—Nov.10. At Exeter, Lieut.- 
Col. Tufnell. 

Nov. 15. At Devonport, Henrietta- 
Sophia, widow of John Commerell, esq. 

Nov. 17. At Exeter, Capt. Webber, 
formerly of the 25th Regt. 

Nov. 21. At Cornborough House, 
near Bideford, aged 71, Robert Studley 
Vidal, esq. F.S.A. formerly of the Mid- 
dle Temple. 

In Plymouth, aged 98, Eleanor, relict 
of James Higham, esq. of Greenhithe, 
Kent. 

In Plymouth, aged 86, Mrs. S. Fea- 
Semen, relict of Capt. Featherstone, 


Nov. 29. At Hayne Bridge, near the 
village of Zeal Monachorum, the wife and 
son of the Rey. H. A. Hughes, Rector of 
Clanaborough. They were returning from 
Bondleigh, when their passage over the 
bridge was obstructed by the waters of 
the river Yeo, which had risen to an un- 
usual height. In attempting to proceed, 
the phaeton, which contained Mr. and 
Mrs. Hughes, and a servant boy, was 
carried over the bridge into the river by 
the velocity of the current, and Mr. 
George Hughes (aged 17), who was on 
horseback, also shared the same fate. 
The Rev. Mr. Hughes alone was saved 
> the intrepidity of Mr. Bibbings, of 
Zeal, who incurred considerable risk in 
the attempt. Mr. Hughes has eight sur- 
viving children, 

Lately. At Ashburton, Mrs. Mary 
White, sister of the Rev. John White, 
Incumbent of Woodland. 

Dec. 4. At Exeter, aged 82, Miss 
Anna Snell, formerly of Northtawton, 
sister of the late John Snell, esq. solicitor, 

Dec. 7. At Teignmouth, aged 74, 
Stanley Bullock, esq. 


Dec. 9. At Stonehouse, Margaret, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. George Fearon, 
3lst Regt. 

Dec. 11. At Torquay, aged 74, Mr. 


Nicholas Hellings, formerly Comptroller 
of the Customs of Penryn, lately princi- 
pal officer of the Customs of Torquay. 
Durnam.— Nov. 27. At her son’s 
house, the Deanery, Chester-le-Street, 
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Ann, widow of Francis Johnson, esq. of 
Newcastle. 

Dec. 13. At Durham, in the College, 
Thomas Heming, esq. formerly of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford. ‘ 

Essex.—Oct. 21. Aged 56, Eliza, 
wife of W. P. Paine, esq. of Farnham, 
and dau. of the late John Manwaring, esq. 

Dec. 4. At Skreens, near Chelmsford, 
the seat of Mr. T. W. Bramston, M.P. 
her ladyship’s son-in-law, aged 84, Lady 
Louisa Harvey. She was the youngest 
dau. of Robert Nugent, first Earl Nugent, 
great-grandfather of the present Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, by Elizabeth, 
dau. of Mr. Henry Drax and the dowager 
Countess Berkeley. Her ladyship mar- 
ried on the 15th of May, 1784, Adm. Sir 
Eliab Harvey, G.C.B. who died on the 
20th of Feb. 1830. 

Dec. 12. Aged 59, Miss Margaret 
Fowke, of Castle Hedingham, youngest 
dau of the late Major Thomas Thorpe 
Fowke, R.M. 

G.oucresTER.— Nov. 26. At Chelten- 
ham, George Patrick O’Malley, esq., 
late Capt. in the 88th Reg. 

Dec. 4. At Wotton-court, aged 99, 
Elizabeth, widow of George Cesar Hop- 
kinson, esq. 

Dec. 13. Aged 67, Charles Martin, 
esq. late of her Majesty’s Customs of 
Bristol. 

Aged 61, Miss Brown, of Bristol, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Brown, 
esq. of Salisbury. 

Hants.—Nov. 17. At Southampton, 
aged 89, Mrs. Amelia Talbot, eldest 
dau. of the late Sir C. H. Talbot. 

Nov. 18. At Gosport, Lieut. A. G. 
Rothery, R.N. 

Nov. 27. Aged 70, John Parsons, esq. 
of Southtown, near Yarmouth. 

Nov. 30. In Winchester, aged 90, 
Mrs. Emily Coxe. 

Dec. 2. In Portsmouth, George 
Welch, jun. esq. late of the Gen. Post 
Office, London. 

At Somerley, the Right Hon. Diana 
Countess of Normanton. She was the 
eldest dau. of George- Augustus Earl of 
Pembroke, by his first wife Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Topham Beauclerk, esq. 
and was married in 1816 to the Earl of 
Normanton. She leaves issue James 
Viscount Somerton, the Hon. Herbert, 
the Hon. Charles, and the Lady Mary 
Agar. 

Dec. 8. At Ventnor, I. W., aged 21, 
William -Osborn, only son of William 
Bland, esq. of Hartlip, Kent. 

Dec. 11. Aged 53, James Ede, esq. 


of Ridgeway Castle, near Southampton. 
Aged 14, Alfred, son of the late 
esq. 


Thomas Naghten, of Crofton- 
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house, Tichfield. He was cadet at the 
Royal Military College at Sandburst, and 
was killed by a fall from his pony. 

Dec. 14. Mr. Charles Hill, aged 79 
years, and upwards of 55 years the lead- 
ing tenor of Winchester Cathedral. His 
constant attention, and the admirable 
performance of his duties in the choir, 
merited and received the respect of his 
Dean and Chapter. 

Hererorp.—Nov. 20. At Shecknell 
Cottage, near Hereford, Elizabeth, relict 
of George Campbell, esq. of London. 

Lately. At Hereford, aged 66, Mr. 
W. Griffiths, solicitor and proctor. 

At Priors Court, near Ledbury, aged 
66, James Barrett, esq. 

Aged 120, Hannah Pinner, of Lyde. 

Herts.—Wov. 22. At Ware, aged 
71, Sarah, wife of Philip Powell, esq., 
formerly of Snettisham, Norfolk. 

Kent.—Wov. 8. At Sandgate, Wil- 
liam Henry Williams, esq. M. D. 

Nov. 17. At Seven Oaks, aged 87, 
Mrs. Frances Machin, youngest dau. of 
the late John Machin, esq. of Kensing- 
ton. 

Nov. 21. Aged 55, Martha, wife of 
Francis Woodgate, esq. of Ferox Hall, 


Tonbridge. 
Dec. 9. At Gravesend, aged 50d, 
Nathaniel A. Austen esq. late of 
Ramsgate. 


Lancaster.—Oct. 18. At Turton, 
aged 68, Mrs. Scholes, dau. of the late 
Rev. Amos Ogden, Incumbent of Turton. 

Nov. 18. At Liverpool, Mr. Egerton 
Smith, the founder, editor, and principal 
proprietor of the Liverpool Mercury. 

Nov. 27. At Great Crosby, near 
Liverpool, S. Parry, esq. 

Nov. 29. At Pendleton Priory, aged 
69, George Gardner, esq. R 

Dec. 2. At Hulton Park, Emma 
Louisa, youngest dau. of William Hul- 
ton, esq. 

Dec. 4. At St. Ann's Hill, near Liver- 
pool, aged 85, G. Henderson, esq. 

Dec. 10. At the Adelphi Hotel, Liver- 
pool, Philip Courtnay, esq. Q.C.a Bencher 
of the Inner Temple. He was of Trin. 
coll, Camb. B.A. 1805; M.A. 1808; 
and was called to the bar July 1, 1808. 
He attended the Common Law Courts 
and the Northern circuit, and was stand- 
ing counsel to the Mint. His death was 
occasioned by an overdose of morphia. 

Leicester.—Lately. At Kensington, 
aged 85, Ann, relict of the Rev. John 
Jones, Vicar of Althorpe, Northampton. 
shire, who died in 1793. 

Lincoty.—Nov. 22, At Lincoln, at 
the house of her brother, the Rev. F. R. 
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Crowther, Charlotte, dau. of the late Mr. 
Crowther, of Great Yarmouth. 

Lately. At Grantham, aged 92, Tho- 
mas Gosna, esq. 

Muppiesex.—Nov. 17. At Bushey 
Heath, aged 86, Mrs. Mary Appleyard. 

Nov. 19. At Hampton Court Palace, 
aged 26, the Hon. George Augustus 
Frederick Clarence Graves, Lieut. 14th 
Light Dragoons, second son of the late 
Lord Graves. He was lately Lieut. 31st 
foot, and Aide-de- Camp tothe Governor 
of Madras. 

Monmovutu. — Lately. At Aberga- 
venny, aged 23, Emma-Ann, niece of 
Wn. Little, esq. of Llanvaw Grange. 

At Cwmearvan, near Monmouth, aged 
62, J. Richards, esq. 

Norroik.—Nov. 19. At Great Yar- 
mouth, Louisa, relict of Lieut. - Col. 
Dickens, R. Eng. fourth dau. of the late 
Thomas Smyth, esq. of East Dereham. 

Nov. 21. Aged 29, Anna, wife of the 
Rev. Richard B. P. Kidd, M.A. Rector 
of St. Swithin’s, Norwich, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. William Robbins, M.A. Rector 
of Heigham. 

Nov. 25. At Cromer, aged 42, Mar- 
garet, wife of Capt. King, R.N. 

Lately. At Toft Monks, aged 67, 
Louisa, relict of William Carpenter, esq. 
of that place, and sister of the late Adm. 
Sir Edward Berry, Bart. 

Nortuamrron.—Oct. 27. At Peter- 
borough, aged 92, Ann, relict of John 
Bailey, esq. of Thorney Abbey, Camb. 

Oxrorpv.—WNov. 21, At her son’s 
house in Oxford, aged 84, Margaretta, 
widow of the Rev. John Cleoburey, 
41 years since Vicar of Abingdon, Berks, 
and of Medmenham, Berks. 

SaLop.—Nov. 14. At Aston Hall, 
aged 84, Sarah, relict of the late Egerton 
Leeke, esq. of the Vineyard. 

Lately. At Ludlow, aged 84, the re- 
lict of John Lewis, esq. 

Harriett, wife of the Rev. James Hors- 
man, Rector of Middle. 

Dec. 2. At Ludlow, aged 69, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. Thomas Hodges. Her 
son, Capt. Alexander Hodges, Bengal 
Army, died at Lucknow on the 6th of 
September, 

SoMERsET.—Océ. 26. At Bath, aged 
75, Rear-Adm. John Wentworth Hol- 
land. He had been upwards of fifty 
years in the service, and his commission 
as Lieutenant was dated in June 1794, 
having been a midshipman on board the 
Queen Charlotte in Lord Howe's action, 
when he was severely wounded; and in 
1801, when Senior Lieutenant of the 
Pheebe, be took an active part in the gal- 
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lant engagement between that vessel and 
L’Africaine, which was captured; and 
was promoted for his wounds. He at- 
tained post rank in 1806, and became a 
retired Rear- Admiral in June 1838, 

Nov. 3. At Bathampton, Mary Anne 
Catharine, only dau, of the late Rey. 
Charles Cole, Rector of Stutton, Suffolk. 

Nov. 19. At Bath, aged 77, William 
Corben, esq. formerly Barrack-master at 
the Royal Establishment, Dublin. 

At Bath, aged 25, Georgiana Favell, 
dau. of Vice-Adm. Sir Robert Lewis 
Fitzgerald, K.C,.H. 

Nov. 21. -At East Harptree, Char- 
lotte, wife of the Rev. T. N. Davidson, 
and second dau, of the late T. G. Bram- 
ston, esq. 

Nov.28. At Frome, aged 86, Mrs. Cuff. 

Nov. 29. At Bath, John Strange, 
esq. late of St. John’s Wood, London. 

Nov. 30. At Clevedon, Elizabeth- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late William 
Tuffnell, esq. of Langley’s, Essex, relict 
of Sir Thomas Pilkington, Bart. of Che- 
vet, Yorksh. and wife of William Mules, 
esq. of the Grove, Dedham. 

Lately, At Bath, Annabella, widow 
of Geo. Colin Campbell, esq. of South- 
park, near Campbellton, Argyllshire. 

Dec. 4, At Bath, aged 74, J. C. Hor- 
ton, esq. 

Dec. 8. At Wincanton, at an advanced 
age, Letitia, dau. of the late Moulton 
Messiter, esq. 

Dec. 9. At Blackwell, aged 17, Fre- 
derick Rhodes Prestwood Barclay, young- 
est son of the late Col, J. V. F. Bar- 
clay, of the 56th Regt. and grandson of 
Gen. John Barclay, R. M, of Taunton. 

Dec.10. At Coker Court, aged 63, 
Wm. Helyar, esq. an acting magistrate 
and Deputy Lieutenant of the county, 

Dec. 13. At Bath, aged 86, the Rt. 
Hon. Mary-Anne Countess dowager of 
Belmore. She was the eldest dau. of the 
late Sir James Caldwell, of Castle Cald- 
well, and third wife of Armar first Earl 
of Belmore, grandfather of the present 
Earl, to whom she was married in 1794. 

SurFo_k.—Nov. 6. At Claydon, aged 
96, Elizabeth, relict of Col. Montgomery, 
of the 12th regt. and eldest dau, of the 
Rev. George Drury, formerly Rector of 
Claydon. 

Nov. 28. At Stratford, aged 89, Ara- 
bella, relict of the Rev. Narcissus Proby, 
late Rector of that parish, and of Tudden- 
ham, near Mildenball. 

SurreY.—Nov. 18. Eliza, wife of 
Edward Rose Swaine, esq. of Herne-hill, 
and eldest dau. of the late Mr. Samuel 
Boord, of Bristol. 

Nov. 19. At Cobham, aged 8], Ro- 
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setta, widow of E. Hughes, esq. of Tyn- 
dale-place, Islington. 

Nov. 21. At the parsonage, Farnham, 
aged 75, Martha, relict of Samuel Jones, 
esq. of Limehouse, Middlesex. 

Dec. 9. Aged 65, Thomas Whitmore, 
esq. of the Elms, Epsom, 

Sussex.—Nov. 15. At Brighton, Miss 
Mary Skeggs, of Highbury-pl. Islington, 
second dau. of the late Thomas Skeggs, 
esq. of Norstead, Kent. 

Nov. 18. At Worthing, aged 64, Betty, 
wife of John Thring, esq. 

Nov. 19. Eliza, wife of the Rey. 
Henry Warren, Rector of Ashington, 

Nov, 22. At Brighton, aged 71, Eliza- 
beth, sister of W. R. Cartwright, esq. 
M.P. of Aynhoe, co. Northampton. 

At Brighton, aged 84, Selina-Mary, 
wife of the Right Hon. Sir Wm. Henry 
Fremantle. She was the only child and 
heiress of Sir John Elwell, Bart. by Lady 
Ranelagh, his wife. She first married 
Felton Hervey, esq.who died leaving three 
sons and two daughters, viz.:—I. Col. 
Sir Felton Hervey, Bart, 14th Dragoons, 
formerly Military Secretary to the Duke 
of Wellington; 2, Sir Frederick Hervey 
Bathurst, Bart. who took the name of 
Bathurst in conformity with the will of 
his great uncle, Gen, Bathurst, of Cla- 
rendon Park, and is succeeded by his eldest 
son, the present Sir Frederick Hervey 
Bathurst, Bart.; 3. Lionel Hervey, esq. 
late Minister in Bavaria and in Mexico; 
4. Selina-Mary, married to Sir Charles 
Knightley, Bart. M.P. for Northamp- 
tonsh.; 5, Elizabeth, unmarried. Having 
become a widow in 1785, she married, 
secondly, in 1797, Sir Wm. Henry Fre- 
mantle. 

Nov. 30. At Brighton, Elizabeth, wife 
of L. J. Biggs, esq. of Emmetts, West 
Kent, late of Notting-hill-sq. Kensington. 

Nov. 30. At Brighton, Alice, widow 
of C. G. Hoffman, of Bishopsgate-st. 


Dec, 1. At Worthing, aged 74, John 
Wood, esq. 
Dec. 3. At Brighton, aged 78, the 


Hon. Ann Lucy Fortescue, sister to the 
late and aunt to the present Earl Fortes. 
cue. She died of fever, in consequence 
of the injuries received from accideutally 
setting fire to her clothes while dressing. 

Dec. 7. At Midhurst, aged 67, Miss 
Yaldwyn. 

Warwick.—Oct, 21. At Coventry, 
Mr. Geo. Eld, Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and eldest son of 
Mr. Eld, of Coventry. 

Lately. At Birmingham, Mr. John 


Crisp, formerly Manager of the Wolver- 
hampton, Worcester, and other theatres. 
Dec. 13. At Hampton Lucy, Priscilla, 
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oungest dau, of Count and Countess 
Farrand, of St. Germain’s, near Paris. 

Wits.—Nov. 11. At Warminster, 
Washington Buckler, esq. 

Nov. 23. Isaac Sadler Gale, esq. of 
Bulidge House, and of Bath. 

Worcester.—Nov, 29. At Birling- 
ham, aged 82, Martha, widow of ‘Thomas 
Chinnall Porter, esq. of Birlingham, and 
Fulham, Middlesex, 

Lately. Stephen Griffiths, esq. of the 
firm of Messrs. Rufford and Co. bankers, 
of Stourbridge. 

Yorx.—Nov, 4, At Stanley, near 
Wakefield, aged 66, Mr. Abram Sharp, 
formerly of Gildersome, co. York, a de- 
scendant of the family of Archbishop 
Sharp, and of Mr. Abram Sharp, the 
mathematician, the coadjutor of Newton 
and Flamsteed. 

Nov. 24. At Wigan, aged 89, Miss 
Mary Aspull. On searching her house, 
bags of money and notes were found, in 
the shape of 3000 guineas, bank notes, and 
a number of old coins, amounting in the 
whole to upwards of 5000/7. The old 
lady has also left four tenements and some 
land, perhaps worth another 1000/7. 

Nov. 29. At Ottringham, Frances, 
widow of Mr, Thomas Wright, and also 
relict of the late celebrated scholar, Dr. 
Alexander Geddes, LL.D. the Scotch 
poet, and biblical philologist. 

Dec. 7. At the parsonage, Wadding- 
ton, Frederick, youngest son of the Rev. 
J. F. Parker, and grandson of Thomas 
Ist Lord Ribblesdale. 

Dec. 11. At Hull, aged 77, Mr. John 
Danvers, cousin to the late Sir John 
Danvers, Bart. of Swithland, Leic. 

Wates.—Dec. 5, At St. Hilary, near 
Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, in his 76th 
year, Llewellyn Traherne, esq. 

ScoTLanD.—Nov.18, Aged 66, James 
Adams, esq. brother of Joseph Adams, 
esq. of Leith and Glasgow Wharf. 

Nov. 19. In Edinburgh, aged 81, 
Mary, widow of John Stockwell, esq. 

Nov. 22. At Dumcrieff, Dumfriesshire, 
the relict of Dr. Rogerson, of Wampnay. 

Dec. 9. In Glasgow, John M‘Nair, esq. 

IRELAND.—Nov. 5. Robert Charles 
Walsh, esq. He was a magistrate of 
Waterford county, and was waylaid on 
his route homewards, and murdered, when 
within about a mile of his own house. 
This deplorable occurrence, there is 
little doubt, sprung from the clearance 
system adopted by the deceased, It is 
not long since the entire village of Crow- 
bally was depopulated, and the houses 
razed to the ground, to make way for a 
wealthy farmer, and about fifteen families 
were cast upon the world. The friends 
of the unfortunate gentleman had remon- 
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strated with him upon the danger of his 
roceedings, and his reply was, ‘* There 
is no danger—I have the police at my 
back, and I shall turn out sixty of them 
in November Term.’? Mr, Walsh was 
for several years a ward in Chancery, and 
came into his property about three years 
ago. He is succeeded by his brother, 
Mr. Astel] Walsh, an officer in the army, 
Nov. 18, At Valencia, aged 105, Mr. 
John Murphy, pony | called ‘* Paul 
Jones.” He had been taken prisoner by 
that pirate, commanding a French squa- 
dron off the coast of Kerry. When he 
sent a boat ashore at Valencia for a sup- 
ply of water, the people seized on the 
oat and crew, and young Murphy being 
on board his vessel at the time, as pilot, 
Paul Jones carried him off, and he was 
compelled to serve for two years in a 
French frigate, during which time he ac- 
cumulated a good sum of prize-money, 
He lived on potatoes and milk, and, not- 
withstanding his wealth, never increased 
his comforts. He was aremarkably strong 
man, and, till within the last two years, 
hale and robust. He voted at the election 
of 1834. 
Nov. 27. At Dublin, aged 62, Lady 
Anne Beresford, sister to the Lord Pri- 
mate, and aunt to the Marquess of Wa- 
terford. 
Dee. 2. At Ballymacrook, Wentees 
ur- 
long, the former 103 and the latter 105 
years of age. They literally lived and died 


‘together, and their mortal remains now 


occupy the same resting place. Neither 
ever entered into the bonds of wedlock. 

East Inpirs,—Aug. 1. At Meerut, 
aged 61, the lady of R. Bluntish, esq. 
paymaster of Her Majesty’s 9th foot. 

Aug. 12. At Cawnpore, aged 39, 
Capt. William Richard Maidman, of the 
Horse Artillery. 

Aug. 23. At Cawnpore, aged 33, Ca- 
roline-Charlotte, lady of Captain Charles 
Campbell, Deputy Paymaster, and eldest 
daughter of James Wemyss, esq, civil 
service. 

Aug. 25. At Rajcote, Lieut. C. Wil- 
liams, 14th Bombay N. I. 

Aug. 26. At Calcutta, aged 55, R. 
Davidson, esq. of the house of M‘Intyre 
and Co. merchants and agents. 

At Darjeeling, of Chusan diarrhoea, 
James Howe, esq. of the firms of Jamie- 
son and Co., of Calcutta, and Jamieson 
and Howe, of Canton, 

Aug. 29. At Barrackpore, Ensign 
Henry S. Money, 8th Bengal Native Inf, 

At Guntoor, P. H. Strombom, esq. 
late third judge of the Provincial Court of 
Appeal and Circuit for the Northern Di- 
vision, Madras. 
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Aug. 30. At Calcutta, aged 36, Ro- 
bert Cunningham Paton, esq. of the firm 
of Allan, Paton, and Co. merchants. 

Aug. 31. At Arrah, Henry Case 
Bagge, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, 
fifth son of the late Thos. Philip Bagge, 
esq. of Stradsett hall, Norfolk. 

Sept. 11. At Sewgowlie, Major Bun- 
bury, of the 40th Bengal Native In‘. 

Sept. 2. At Surat, aged 30, Lieut. J. 
C. Supple, 13th Bombay N. I. 

Sept.7. At Madras, Major F, Wel- 
land, of the 2d N. V. B. 

Sept. 11. At Bangalore, the wife of G. 
Knox, esq. garrison surgeon. 

At Madras, Lieut. D. G. Taylor, of 
the Ist N. V. B. 

Sept. 22. At Howrah, Calcutta, Al- 
fred Ward, esq. Commander of the ship 
George the Fourth. 

Sept. 26. Capt. J. R. Lumsden, of 
the 63d Nat. Inf. Senior Assistant to the 
Commissioner of Arracan. He was bath- 
ing at Khyook-Phyoo, when a sbark car- 
ried off his leg, and very soon afterwards 
he was a corpse. 

Sept. 27. At Trincomalee, in Ceylon, 
Mortimer Jones, esq. of the Ceylon Ritle 
Regt. second son of the late John Jones, 
esq. of Woolley House, Wilts. 

Oct. 2. At Secunderabad, aged 21, 
Ensign Samuel Waller, of the lst Madras 
European Regt. eldest son of S. Waller, 
esq. of Cuckfield, Sussex. 

Oct. 11. At Chittagong, Mary, wife 
of G. J. Morris, esq. of the Civil Ser- 
vice, Bengal. 

At Coimbatore, aged 26, Second Lieut. 
R. F. G. Fast, of the Madras Engineers, 
second son of Gen. J. W. Fast, of the 
Bengal army. 

Oct. 21. At Rajkote, Capt. Charles 
George Calland, 14th Regt. of Bombay 
Nat. Inf. eldest son of the late C. Cal- 
land, esq. of Upper Forest, Glamorgan. 

Oct, 22. At Bangalore, W. E. Mon- 
teith, eldest son of Major-Gen. W. Mon- 
teith, of the Madras Engineers. 

Oct. 27. At Bombay, aged 25, Lieut. 
Edward Lockley, 2d Grenadier Regt. 
Nat. Inf. son of the late George Frede- 
rick Lockley, esq. of Half Moon-street. 

West Inpies.—Sept. 13. At Fal- 
mouth, Jamaica, aged 34, Mr. Bennall 
Barnsdale, printer and publisher of “* The 
Baptist Herald and Friend of Africa.” 

Sept. 15. At Jamaica, aged 22, Lieut. 
Frederick Le Mesurier, of the Royal 
Engineers. 

Oct. 1. At Eve Leary Barracks, 
Demerara, Mary Rawson, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Bush, K.H. commanding the Ist 
West India Regt. 

Lately. Col. George Marshall, K. H. of 
the 82d regiment, He was appointed En. 


sign 6th Dec. 1799; Lieut. 15th Aug. 
1804; Captain 27th Oct. 1808; brevet 
Major 27th May, 1825; Regimental Ma- 
jor 23d Oct. 1835; brevet Lieut.-Col. 
28th January, 1838. He served in the 
Peninsula, and had been 41 years in the 
service, all on full pay. 

ABRoaD.—Feb. 28. At Sydney, aged 
23, Arthur, son of the late Rice Price, 
esq. of Chancery-lane and Stockwell. 

June 1. At Sydney, Emily, wife of 
William 4 Beckett, esq. Sol.-Gen. of New 
South Wales. 

At Beaudesert, Port Macquarrie, New 

South Wales, aged 38, William Danvers, 
esq. the elder son of the late James Dan- 
vers, esq. of Richmond, Surrey. 
, Aug. 22. At Bonn, aged 23, Alexander 
Chisholm Gooden, B.A. scholar of Tri- 
nity coll. Cambridge, B.A. 1840, and 
second son of James Gooden, esq. of 
Tavistock-square. 

Aug. 23. At Dieppe, Barnard Top- 
ham Foord-Bowes, late Capt. 95th Reg. 
son of the Rev. Timothy Fysh Foord- 
Bowes, D.D. of Cowlam, county York, 
aud nephew of the late Major-Gen, 
Foord-Bowes. 

At Calais, aged 66, John Bradley, esq. 
late of John-st. Berkeley-sq.a member of 
the College of Surgeons, &c. 

Aug. 27. In Florida, of yellow fever, 
Helen, and, on the 29th Aug. Russell, 
(the wife of Joseph Chaires, esq. of Tal- 
lahassee), both daus. of the late James Or- 
mond, esq. of Leith, North Britain. 

Aug. 29. At Paris, aged 63, Baron 
d’Este. 

Lately. On his voyage to England, 
Octavius Palmer, esq. M.M.S. son of 
the late Very Rev. Joseph Palmer, Dean 
of Cashel, and nephew of the late March. 
ioness of Thomond. 

At Paris, aged 72, Sir Nicholas B. 
Skottowe. 

Sept. 1. Off Paris, the Dowager 
Lady Prescott. Her ladyship, who was 
dau. of the late Baron Moucheron, was 
second wife of the late Sir George Bee- 
ston Prescott, Bart. who died on the 25th 
of Oct. last year. (See our Magazine for 
April, p. 341.) 

Sept. 2. In China, of his wounds, on 
board her Majesty’s ship Modeste, Lieut. 
Edward Fitzgerald, grandson of the late 
Edward Fitzgerald, esq. of Carrigoran, 
co. Clare, and nephew to Sir William 
Fitzgerald, Bart. 

Sept. 4. At Leghorn, Dr. Crook. He 
was attached to the Court of the Grand 
Duke, and fell in a duel with M. Plow- 
den, a banker of Florence, who has been 
arrested for the offence. 

Sept. 5. Near Chippawa, Upper Ca- 
nada, James Sawbridge, esq. third son 
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of S. E. Sawbridge, esq. of Olanteigh, 
Kent. 

At Turitecana, in Lucca, the Chevalier 
C. W. M. Crooke, Chamberlain to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Lucca. 

In Table-bay, aged 23, John Robert, 
third son of Mr. Serjeant Merewether. 
As first officer of the ship Bucephalus, 
this humane and — young man had 
during the night made three trips to a 
wrecked emigrant ship, the Prince Ru- 
pert, in the course of which he had suc- 
ceeded in saving the lives of thirty per- 
sons ; returning a fourth time to complete 
his benevolent purpose, the boat was 
swamped. 

Sept. 7. At Baden Baden, Frances 
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Mary, eldest dau. of the late William 
Tustin, esq. of Fludyer-street, Whitehall. 

Sept. 9. At Wiesbaden, aged 26, Ste- 
phen Rowley Conroy, late Capt. Cold- 
stream Guards, second son of Sir John 
Conroy, Bart. of Kensington. 

Sept. 12. M. Bertin, sen. aged 80, 

rincipal editor of the ‘* Journal des Dé- 
bats,” Under the Empire he shared the 
exile and the disgrace of M. de Chateau- 
briand, his friend and colleague. For 
some years M. Armand Bertin, his son, 
conducted the literary business of the 
journal. 

Sept. 30. At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
Jane, wife of Samuel Stiebel, esq. of 
Russell-sq. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, Novy. 30 to Dee. 21, 1841. 


Christened. 


Males 2171 
Females 2233 patos 


Buried. 
Males 1758) 
Females 1818 § 





2and 5 355150 and 60 308 


ames 4 5 and 10 144| 60 and 70 388 


2 310 and 20 128] 70 and 80 341 
5 )20 and 30 271 | 80 and 90 136 


40 and 50 338 


Whereof have died under two years old ...877 4 f 30 and 40 275 | 90 and 100 15 











AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Dec. 21. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | ; Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
e @}] & d |e di am djs djs a. 
64 4] 32 0 [22 3 )42 3139 9 |40 O 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Dec. 27. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 15s. to 6/. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 51. 15s. to 97. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 27. 
Hay, 3/. to 4/. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 13s. to 21. 2s.—Clover, 4/. to 5/. 16s. 
SMITHFIELD, Dee. 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


GOR. csiencessacsacoecs 3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 27. 
Mutton.......... eeee.e.48. Od. to 5s. 2d. Beasts.............. 1,809 Calves 49 
Sa eene 4s. 6d. to 5s. 2d. GROG is. sctasscoses 16,910 Pigs 219 
Pork. sossscoentets. Of. 00 Ge. GE. 





COAL MARKET, Dee. 27. 
Walls Ends, from 17s. 3d. to 23s. 6d. perton. Other sorts from 15s. 3d. to 17s. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 51s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 48s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 200.——Ellesmere and Chester, 75. Grand Junction 115, 
Kennet and Avon, 173. Leeds and Liverpool, 720. Regent’s, 93. 
——Rochdale, 82.——London Dock Stock, 73. St. Katharine’s, 93}.—— East 
and West India, 103. London and Birmingham Railway, 167. Great 
Western, 85. —— London and Southwestern, 59. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 54. West Middlesex, 90. Globe Insurance, 118. Guardian, 
35}.——Hope, 5}.—— Chartered Gas, 578.——Imperial Gas, 60.— Phenix Gas, 
33.—London and Westminster Bank, 21}. Reversionary Interest, 92. 
For Prices of all other Shares enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 
From Ni ber 26 to Di ber 25, 1841, both inclusive. 



















































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
4 bo am. . s|4 wo) . ot 4 Li 
s2[g| 3 \Sz) € | Saisalg sz] 8 | 
Be 38 S cr 3 | Weather. 22 og 2 cr 3 | Weather. 
ie 9) _ | ie 9) “_ 
| Se } ome | 
Nov| ° | © | © lin. pts. Dec.) ° | ° | © jin. pts 
26 | 30 | 43 | 41 29, 88 | foggy 11 | 35 | 45 | 43 |29, 90 | fair 
27 | 45 | 51 | 52} , 70 |jrain 12 | 48 | 52 | 52| , 63 /'rain 
28 | 50 | 52} 52! , 63 ido. 13 | 52} 50! 46| , 32 | do. fair 
29 | 50 | 54 | 59 | , 23 |do. 14} 45} 45 | 35} , 78 |/do. do. 
30 | 45 | 55 | 49 /28, 70 ||heavy, do. 15 | 44) 45 47} =, 72} rain, do. 
D. 1} 49 | 53 | 50 |29, 33 ||fair, do. 16 | 43 | 45 | 38] , 36 ||fair 
2 | 50| 53 | 50| , 47 |I\do. 17 | 34 | 38} 33! , 44} \do. 
3 | 50 | 53} 48| , 2 ||much rain 18 | 30 | 35 | 30| , 56| foggy 
4/49' 48/49] , 28 Ido. do. 19 | 30 | 35 | 31 | , 24)\snow 
5 | 48 | 50 | 58 |30, 2 |Ifair 20 | 30 | 35 | 32 | , 27 | do. fair 
6 | 50 | 49 | 40 |29, 63 |lrain 21 | 33/35| 37]! , 67 \\do. 
7 | 44/49 | 50| , 94 |lfair 22 | 33 38 | 37| , 83} do. 
8 | 52} 55 | 47) , 44 |I/rain, do. 23 | 43 | 45,47] , 84) rain 
9143 | 45 | 48 | ., 98 |/fai.clou.rain 24 | 45 | 47 | 50 (30, 4//do. 
10 | 49 | 51 | 43| , 30 |rain, do. 25 | 45 | 47 | 47 29, 71 eo. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From November 27 to December 28, 1841, both inclusive. 
si#ile.1¢.i8 igal 2 ‘|g 3| 3 | 
Ale | 88 | 84 Syoe eS |we as Rules & | Ex. Bills 
Su les | od [bales] 28 B2melg siz s R | £1000.” 
518) ae | aS [Foe SB WER ESaMD 3s 
ZiSle |o bei | *| <O<e | E 
27|—| 884 | 89} | 974] 973 995 | 12) —|—_|2pm.1dis|_ 8 10pm. 
29,164 | 88 | 89 —— 97% 99 | 123——\——/249 |Idislpm. 7 10pm. 
30,1633} 88 | 89 |—/ 97j) 99 | 123! 864'——|2483}par2pm.| 8 10pm. 
1/1633 ssh 894 | 974) 978 5 | 124——99 [2474 2pm.par.| 10 8pm. 
| 21644) 88i | 894 | 973) 974} 994 | 125, — par.2pm.| 8 10pm. 
| |——| 884 |——-—|—_| 973; 994 | 123\—_/—-/249 [par.1pm.| 9 ll pm 
| 4165 | 883 973) 984 12 Ipm.par.| 10 12pm: 
| oie) 2 | ~~ 984 12 2pm. | 10 12pm. 
| — 4 12 r, | 12 10pm. 
g—| 883 |———| 98}, 98: 2 eceninont Tam. 1 en. 
Bis} = 98 68 | 12: ——|——|I pm. ldis| 12 10pm, 
12 — —| 12 10pm. 
11165 | 88g |———|—__ | 12 —|21 pm.| 10 12 pm. 
13.165 | 885 98} | 12 — |13pm|10 12pm. 
141653} 89 98}| 984 31pm. 10 12pm. 
151654] 89 |_|, 98j|—___!_ }o/-— 32pm. 12 10pm 
16166 | 694 99 ! 194;—'—_|_| 1 3pm] 12 10pm. 
17,166 | 893 |——— | 993/—---—-~ 123, 87 |——|—_| 1 pm. | 10 12pm. 
| Pp 
18166 | 893 |__| 994! } 2! 12 10pm. 
20——| 894 |-—|-_| 995 | 125 1pm. | 10 12pm. 
21/1654] 894 ||| 99 | 125 12 pm.| 12 10pm. 
22—| 89 |—___—__| 98;/___! j94|__ 31pm.) 12 10pm 
} « x | | pm. 
231653) 894 |———|___| 98 194/—— 31 pm. 12 10pm. 
24165j| 894 ——— 99 | 123|—| 12 11pm. 
27——| 894 |———|—-—| 99 |_—_-——_ 124; —_— 11 13pm. 
28 165j| 894 panes 983) 99 a 123|—— 11 14pm, 























J. J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London, 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 








